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Lmsoi^s     as  4-h  club  c-ihls  get  ?rom  the  life  of  geoege  Washington 


A  radio  t?,lk  by  Veronica  Baliledc..,  Hampden  Coimty,  Kass.,  delivered  throLiglt-"-' 
a  network  of  55  radio  stations  associated  with,  the  National  Broadcasiing^^^^^^^-'*''-'^^^ 
Company,  Saturd8.3%  January  2,  1932. 

George  ■^Y-.shington  is  a  hero  to  every  4— H  club  boy  and  girl.     vie  hiio'=^  him  as 
a  great  man  ^7ho  possessed  many  "onusual  qualities  that  serve  as  lessons  for  4— H 
club  members.    Let  us  say  the  4-H  club  pledge  and  thinl-i  ov.t  the  lessons  we  get 
from  this  great  man. 


My  Head  to  clearer  thinking 
My  Heart  to  greater  loyalty 
My  Hands  to  larger  service 
liy  Health  to  better  living 
For  My  Club,  l.ij*  Community,  and  My  Co"'jntry, 

l^en  we  think  of  George  Washi::-gton,  one  of  his  outstanding  qua.lities  that 
immediately  coi.ies  into  our  minds  is  leadership,  which  is  the  first  lesson.  It 
is  the  goal  tnat  every  4-H  club  girl  is  striving  to  attain,     Wa,shington  first 
practiced  his  leadership  at  home.     we  learn  to  do  the  Sc'me  in  a  smadler  ws.y,  'We 
practice  ci-T  leadership  at  home  in  our  smadl  clubs.     W-  shington' s  powers  of 
leadership  develo"ced  as  we  ho'oe  to  develo"o  ours.     This  first  quality  was  out- 
standing; first,  in  his  home;   then,  over  his  soldiers;  and  later,  over  the  ns.tion. 
"Je  extend  ours  over  the  club,  community  -  -nd  someday  -  over  the  state.  Washington 
had  to  train  his  "eod  to  "^hiril:.  Flan,  ■•nd  to  Hea.son  -  the  three  great  powers  we 
are  learning  to  develop.    He  had  to  thinlc  out,  plan,  and  reason  t'le  campaigns 
for  his  army. 

"Bounded  by  them.selves,  and  unregardful 

In  what  state  God's  other  works  may  be. 

In  their  own  tasks  all  their  -powers  pouri:;g, 

These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see" 

Courage  is  anothergreat  lesson  we  get  from  -Ws^shington.     We  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  hardships  at  Valley  Forge  that  Washington  and  his  soldiers  underwent. 
They  could  never  have  undyjred  them  if  their  leader  had  not  had  the  courage. 
When  disa;opointmont  s  come  one  after  another  in  om"  work  and.  everything  seems  to 
go  wrong,  let  us  stop  to  thin];:  of  that  calm,  unswerving  man,  George  Wa.shington 
and  the  lesson  of  courage  he  teaches  us. 

Washington  "ujidertook  an  enormous  task  wnen  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
United, States.    He  had  faith  in  people,  and  having  once  led  the  covntrj  out  of  a 
difficult  situation  he  was  ready  to  do  it  again,     Wien  we  start  a  new  project 
which  will  be  quite  a,  task  bec~u.se  we  Iqiow  nothing  about  it,  let  us  reca.ll  George 
Washington's  courage  in  undertaking  a  new  project. 


I  pledg-e 


By  doing  t'lis,  re  are  developing  ever  f-ortlier  the  Head  ti  and  are  "beginning  to  train 
our  Hea,rt  ?!.  .  .  .  . 

"Tis  the  front  towards  life  that  matters  most  - 

The  tone,  the  point  of  viev7, 

The  constancy  th-i.t  in  defeat 

Remains  "untouched  and  true. 

Love  of  home  -  what  a  heautiful  phrase  -  "beautiii"!!  to  S8..y  and  beautiful  to 
love,     G-eorge  Washington  cherished  his  home  and  4— H  club  girls  cherish  theirs. 
They  are  being  trained  to  nclce- someday     ..the  type  of  home  that  G-eorge  Washington 
loved  -  a  plrce  of  comfort,  beauty,  and  home  -  like  virtues. 

But  my  pulses  beat 

As  I  turn  a  little  street 

And  I  see  the  lights  of  home 

Twirikling  at  me  tlirough  the  gloom, 

Washington's  aiii  was  to  melee  Ainerica  a  bet'cer  place  in  which  to  live.  After 
the  Revolution,  he  became  -cTesident  and  esta/olished  the  government  of  the  United 
States  more  firml'  .     Love  of  co^ontry  comes  directly'"  from  Wa.shington  to  the  Club 
girl.     She  learns  to  mahe  her  community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  She 
passes  on  to  others  what  she  knows  and  helps  to  improve  home  conditions.  By 
doing  .this,  we  enlarge  the  Heart  H  and  begin  to  develop  the  Hand  H.     I  know  that 
Europe/' wonder f-'jj.  yet  something  seems  to  lack; 

The  past  is  too  much  with  her,  s/nd  the  people  looking  back 

But  the  glory  of  the  Present  is  to  make  the  Future  free 

We  love  our  land  for  what  she  is  and  what  she  is  to  be. 

George  Was^^ington  loved  labor.     If  he  "ondertook  any  task,  he  always  finished 
it.     He  worked  hard  both  in  political  and  military  affairs.     The  lesson  of 
completing  a  task  is  an  im^cortant  one  for  the  4-H  girl  to  get  from  the  "Father  of 
Our  Co-ontry.  "     It  is  often  a  difficult  task  to  finish  something  we  care  nothing 
about.     Think  how  much  more  simple  this  ta,sk  is  than  W.-shington' s  was. 

"This  is  my  work;  my  blessin^:,  not  my  doom 

Of  all.  wno  live,  I  en  the  one  by  whom 

This  work  C3.n  best  be  done  in  the  right  way, 

Washington  was  strong  in  body  and  had  an  abiding  love  of  the  great  out 
doors.     When  he  was  a.  surveyor,  his  "^ork  kept  him  ov.t  oi  doors  ajid  so  did  his 
military  c  areer.     He  was  a.  devoted  sportsmaji  aaid  liked  athletics.  Washington's 
Health  was  excellent.     We  Cc.nnot  enjoy  our  work  unless  our  health  is  good,  Fresh 
air  and  sports  are  two  good  lessons,  we  learn  from  Washington,  by  wliich  we  can 
develop  the  Health  H. 


One  leaf  is  for  Head,  and  one  is  for  Hand, 
And  one  is  for  liealt'i,  70U  Ir/.o'r, 

And  G-od  put  another  one  in  for  Heart, 

If  jo"u.  search  370U  "^ill  find  v/here  thov  gro' 


■.v.-iA.T  I/IASSACFuSI]TTS  IS  GOIiTG  TO  DO  TC  03SSRVS  xH3  B I- CSITTI^ITITI AL 
i::i£TI73HSiIu  0?  G-2OHO::  R\SHI1JGT0IT'S  BIHTH 


A  radio  talk  d^-.q..  l,  Farley ^  State  CIud  Leader,  jtoherst,  Massaclrasett s ,  1 
delivered  thrb'^j.^h  a,  network  of  55  radio  ste.tions  associated  with  the  i>Tational  Broad,- 
casxiinc  Comioanv,  Saturaay,  January  2, '1932,  ;  ' 


The  lie  of  C-eorge  T/ashington  stands  as  bji  inspiration  to  every  4-1i -cliib^ 
"boy.  r.nd  girl  in  Ainerica.    And  d-orin-  the  months  set  aside  for  o'bservance  of  the 
t^o-h-andredth  anniversary  of  the  "birth  of  the  father  of  our  country,  Massachusetts, 
is  go  in."  to  spare  no  effort  in  teaching  young  people  of  the  state,  the  grea.t 
lessons  to  be  fovjid  in  the  life  of  G-eor^ge  'iTashington  as      soldier,  a  statesman, 
a  president,  a.  farrne.r,  and  as  3.  mszi.  ■■•  : 

-listory  boohs  have  made  more  of  "ashington  as  the  great  soldier,  the  fax- 
seeing  president,  the  influential  organizer  of  men,  than  of  vTa,shington  the 
farmer.     During  the  Dicenterniial  "ceriod  Massachusetts  4-?Z  club  ho^'s  and  girls  will 
pay  "oa.rticular  attention  to  the  light  shed  by  '.T"  shington  the  farmer,  although  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  da.zzling  brilli3n.ce  of  the  other  phases  of  the-  life  of 
this  greo.t  American  of  Americans. 

The  TTa.shir^ton  hi- centennial  ""ill  be  ob:served  in  many  -different  ways,  but  at 
some  time  during  the  period  of  the  next  twelve  months,  every  one  of  the  1500- 
local  clubs  in  the  sts.te  will  be  ashed  to  present  some  sort  01  a  special  program 
commemorating  th--;  life  of  T/ashington  and  the  lessons  that  may  be  taken  from  it, 
For  we  do  not  wis:i  one  of  the  IS  thousand  boys  .'^nd  girls  in  4-H  club  work  in 
Hc^.ss- chuset  ■:  s  to  miss  the  ins'oir-^,t  ion  to  be  g^hned  from  a-stmjr  of  his  wonderful 
life. 

T7ithin  the  l^.s't  two  weeks  a  j^jnior  le.ader  in  one  county  in  Massachusetts  has 
s-^j^gested  plans  for  presenting  a  pageant  depicting  the  high  points  in  the  life  of 
Washington.    This  pageant  will  be  written  by  the  bo:^"s  -^nd  girls  themselves,  with 
the  help  of  the  local  "^.nd  co-ojit2^  club  leaders.     It  takes  no  great  imag'ination  to 
picture  the  wealth  of  inspiration  that  these  boys  a.nd  girls  will  receive  from, 
delving  into  t/.e  life' of  Washington,  selecting  the  salient  happenings,  -^nd  then 
molding  Ghem  into  a  dr-^^matic  presentation.     Several  scores  of  boys  and  girls  in 
o"ur  state  will  have  Jr^st  that  opportunity,  as  they  write  pr^geants  and  plays  for 
their  owr.  local  clubs  to  present.     And  the  benefits  to  those  who  witness  these 
presentations  will  be  almost  equ-^lly  great,  for  the  j^'outhf-'al  mind  has  -^n  uncanny 
faculty  for  picking  out  the  things  that  will  mrke  the  greatest  inipression  on  an 
auidience  of  young  ptopl^.    ~e  are  expecting  great  things  in  the  wa,y  of  pageantry 
and  dr-^^matics  from  our  ':lub  boys  and  girls  in  Massachusetts  in  observing 
Washington's  bi-centenni^,lc 

During  tlie  last  week  o-   "ul2^  cabout  125  of  the  outstanding  boys  .and  girls  in 
club  work  in  the  state  will  ^.osemble  a,":  the  Ma,ssa.chusett s  Sta.ce  College  at 
Amlierst  for  the  unnuaJ  C-'^'P  Gilbert.     These  young  folks  are  selected  for 
attendaaice  at  the  annu-^l  camp  on  the  b.-.sis  of  their  outst-^nding  project  records, 
^.nd  they  present  the  cream  of  hassa.chusett s  club  boys  ojid  girls.    These  youthful 
leaders  ^11  be  given  an  extra  opportunity  to  benefit  from  a  study  of  the  life  of 

shington.    During  the  week  tha.t  the  c'a::ip  is  held  s'oecial  effort  -"ill  be  maAe 
to  draw  from  the  stor?-  of  the  Father  of  our  country  lessons  and  truths  that  every 
American  boy  and  girl  sho^jld  know. 

In  the  fall  the  annual  4-I-I  Club  ca';pj  Cpmp  Vail,  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at  S'-;ringf ield,  with  club  boys  ^nd  girls  from 
the  12  northeastern  st-tes  in  attendaiice,    .-it  C'^mp  Vail  we  are  planning  to  get 
up  a,n  exhibit  conorasting  the  life  of  'Coys  and  girls  in  1732  and  in  1932.  This 
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exhibit  T7ill  be  mr.de  entirely  "by  4-?I  clu'o  members,  follc^ing      pl-in  wliicli  the  "boys 
-nd  girls  themselves  rrill  hel"o  f orm"iil?,te.    And  Tzhen  o^or  3n,stern  str.tes  cIuId 
"boys  rnd  girls  get  st.-^.rted  on      "oroject  of  -nj  kind,  they  see  that  it  is  done 
right . 

'Ye  r,re  taking  p.dv-^ntcige  of  the  pl"\ns  '\nd  siiggestions  offered  \>y-  the  United 
St':tes  George  "iTp^shing ton  "bi-centenni  1  commission  entitled,   "G-eorge  W"shington 
Activities  for  4-H  Clubs."    The  thought  oro^oght  out  in  this  pu'olic.tion  deserves 
the  most  carefi:!  consideration  by  every  4-1-1  -club  boy  and-  girl  in  the  United  States, 
It  has  a  truth  to  which  every  boy  and  girl  everywhere  might  well  give  heed, 
Alre.ady  some  of  our  iiassachusett s  boys  and  girls  are  beginning  to  study  them- 
selves to  see  if  they  have  the  " -^.dded  something"  which  so  marks  the  life  of 
George  Washington,  .  - 

Mr,  Harley  Lel'uid,  who  is  assistant  club  leader  in  Massachusetts  is  chairman 
of  a  committee  that  is  m-^king  plains  to  distribute  suggestt^d  progr-^ms  to  clubs  all 
over  the  State,     The  E::rbension  Service  of  the  college  issiies  a  publication  known 
as  "progrrm  Hints",     This  publication  usually  contains  suggested  programs  for 
various  coinmunity  organizations, 

"Ir.  Lolahd:'-.s  committee  ri-ll  have  charge  of  the  material  for  t^:is  publication 
for  next  February  which  will  contain  suggested  material  for  a  meeting  dealing 
with  the  life  of  Washington.     County  -^nd  loc-^1  club  ler^jiers  arc  preparing  to-  dp 
their  shr.re  in  observing  the  bi-centennial  -^jiniversary. 

During  the  year  1932  our  music  aDioreciation  progr-^m  will  include  certain 
selections  of  music  tlir.t  washiiigton  knew  and  naturally  we  in  Hew  Snglana  will  w-^nt 
to  include  T-^rilvce  Doodle.  '     .  .  '  ' 

It  was  "jnder  the  elms  of  C'^mb ridge,  iiass.  ,  that  "Washington  took  comm-and  of 
the  ojrmy  of  colonists  in  1775;   if  we  m"^y  believe  rumors,  he  slept  in  every  house 
between  Boston  and  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state.     So  . 'assachusett s  is  rich  in 
historical  connection  with  the  life  of  "ashington,   "^nd  every  Massachusetts  4-1-1 
club  boy  and  girl  is  glowing  with  enthusiasm  over  pl"ns  for  celebrating  the  birth 
two  hundred  years  ago  of  ""^.shington,  tho  farmer,   the  soldier,  the  president. 


'■THAT  GIJOEGE  ^TASHIITGTOIT  MMS  TO  i£E 
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\.\  A  rp.dio  talk  '07.  Eo'oert  Harsliall,  Louisa.  County,  Vii-.^lnia,  '  djelivered--^'^  ' 
tl-irough  a  network  01  56  radio  stations  e.ssociated  witli  tlie  ITational  .  ^  i^.0imli' 
Broadcasting  Company,  Sa.turday,  January  2,  1932. 

Helloj  4-H  club  friends;  nay  I  first  'bring  you  ITew  Year  ^-reetings  from 
the  27,000  '^..-H  cluo  boys  and  i^lrls  in  Virginia  and  send' you  our  wish  that  1932 
naj-  be  happy  and  prosperous  for  you. 

As  Tie  enter  the  ITeY;  lear,  the  honored  Father  of  Our  Country  is  the 
Cvintral  fii::u.re  of  our  thoughts.    This  ?/ear,  1932,  our  nation  will  celebrate  ■ 
the  200th  Ponnivers'ary  of  the  birth  of  our  first  president,  G-eorge  TiTashington. 

From  early  childliood  G-eorge  \7ashington  has  been  my  ideal  of  what  a 
real  man  should  be.    I  like  to  -think  of  him  as  a  farm  boy,  strong  and 
athletic,  ambitious  and  courageous,  a  les.der  £>jnong  his  playimtes,  a  lover 
of  outdoor  life;  and  best  of  all,  a  boy  whose  honesty  and  clia.racter  are 
above  question.    These  admirable  qualities  that  he  showed  in  his  boyhood 
have  been  ail  influence  for  good  in  my  life  and  an  inspiration  to  me.  I 
like  to  think  of  G-eorge  TJashington  as  a  young  man  of  Christian  character, 
one  who  loved  his  home  and  his  church;  a  student  and  a  leader.    As  he  grew 
to  manhood  he  became  outstanding  among  his  fellowmen,  first  as  a  farmer  and 
surveyor,  and  then  as  a  military  leader. 

As  a  farmer  he  means  to  me  all  that  is  progressive  in  farm  life.  His 
diary  shows  that  he  kept  azi  accurate  record  of  his  farm  operations.     It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  accura.tely  he  kept  records.    That  examcle  has 
encouraged  me  to  keep  better  records  in  my  4~H  club  work.    'Washington  was 
the  most  progressive  farmer  of  his  day  and  many  of  his  practices  are  still 
"modern."     I  believe  that  a,  study  of  Washington's  life  will  inspire  any 
club  boy  to  strive  for  the  best. 

When  you  study  Washington's  methods  of  farming  you  can't  help  feeling 
that  if  ?ae  had  lived  in  our  genera.tion  he  7;ould  have  been  an  ardent  and 
loyal  4~H  club  boy.    I  feel  sure  he  would  liave  advanced  rapidly  to  the  All 
Star  class.    Let' s  do  some  more  ima.gining  about  what  Washington  might  do  if 
he  were  fa.rming  today. 

I  believe  we  would  see  him.  a;pplying  diligently  the  principles  recommend- 
ed by  the  Virginia,  agricu].tural  extension  division  on  his  va.st  estate  and 
caviling  in  the  county  agent  for  frequent  conferences.    He  would  work  with  his 
neighbors  in  cooperative  marketing  of  all  his  products  that  could  be  sold 
cooperatively.    He  would  use  the  facts  that  modern  farmers  can  get  about 
farm  business  conditions  to  guide  his  plans  for  producing  crops  and  livestock* 
And.  my  guess  is  that  he  would  be  a  leader  in  the  developraent  of  4-H  club 
work  -  in  fact  of  the  whole  agricultural  extension  system. 

In  my  search  for  a  character  among  men  who  will  prove  an  almost 
infallible  guide,  I  find  no  figure  of  history  vfho  stands  out  as  clearly  as 
Washington  whose  memory  I  am  proud  to  honor  here  today. 

In  the  presence  of  great  characters  we  are  something  like  the  little 
chaineleon;  we  often  unconsciously  absorb  some  of  their  chara.cteristics. 


( over) 
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C.an  we  4-H  club  nern'oers  do  better  than  stop  and  contemplate  tlis  cl^a.ract eristics 
wMcli  made  Wasl-ington  great;  and  try  our  "best  to  weave  into  our  oim  characters 
these  same  characteristics.    If  we  will  do  this,  fellow  club  iner.ibers,  we 
shall  live  Y/ith  real  dignity  and  real  satisfaction,  and  at  the  end  shall 
find  peace  and  tranquility  -  even  as  Washington  did. 

Washington  served  well  his  tine  and  his  country.    B-at  he  loved  the 
grea,t  out  doors  and  gladly  relinquished  the  cares  of  state  to  take  up  the 
life  of  a  coi^n.trj''  gentleman  at  Mount  Yernon.    He  brought  to  his  farming 
operations  the  same  skill  and  judgment  tha.t  he  ha.d  shown  as  prsoident  for 
he  believed  that  whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing  well.  He 
believed  also  that  agriculture  was  the  basic  industry  of  our  country  and  we 
can  easily  believe  that  he  was  just  as  anxious  to  be  1-ciown  as  c.  good  farmer 
a.s  he  was  to  be  thought  of  as  a  good  president  or  general. 

G-eorge  Washington  to  me  is  the  ou.t standing  character  in  American 
history.    I  commend  to  every  4-H  club  member,  a  study  of  his  life,  with 
the  hope  tha.t  we  may  be  inspired  to  develop  in  our  lives  some  of  the 
sterling  qualities  that  ma,de  him  great. 


mrii  iniTT 


TKS  iTEEK  T?ITH  TEE  PAEIa  BOARD 
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A  radio  talk  prepared  "by  Edgar  Uarldiain,  Assistant  to  Cnairpan^  in  Gkaf^9, 
Press  Relations,  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  delivered  by  R.  H.  Laiifo.  during  the 
western  Farm  ejid  Home  Hour  Monday,  January  11,  1932,  through  Station  EGO  and  '* 
eight  other  stations  associated  \Yith  the  ITBG-KG-O  net'Tork,  i\Tational  Broadcast in£^^^_ 
Companj'-, 
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A  committee  of  farmers  end.  "bankers  of  the  dark  fired  tobacco  sections 
of  Kentucl^  and  Tennessee,  accompanied  by  the  Congressional  delegates  of  these 
tiYo  states,  met  with  the  Board  the  past  •';7eek  to  discuss  plans-  for  combatting 
the  entremely  1ot7  tobacco  prices.     Tiiis  committee  left  for  home  Thrusday  night 
with  a  pledge  of  Farm  Board  support  if  the  grovrers  vrill  organize  a  cooperative 
on  a  sound  financial  basis,  provide  competent  m-anagement  for  their  associa.- 
tion  and  sign  tip  50,000,000  poimds  of  tobacco. 

Annoimcement  I'/as  made  by  the  Farm.  Board  on  Friday  afternoon  that  the 
wool  and  mohair  cooperatives  have  selected  a  new  advisory  committee.    The  mem- 
bers of  this  new  comrnitteo  are;    F#  J.  Hagenberth  of  Spencer,  Idalio,  President 
of  the  National  'Tool  Growers  Association;  Jomos  A.  Hooper  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utpji,  Secretary  -  Treasurer  of  the  Utaii  TTool  Marketing  Association;  Fred  T. 
Earwood  of  Sonora,  Texas,  President  of  the  Sonorca  Uool  and  I.Iohair  Marketing 
Corporation;  1"J.  Marshall  Ross  of  Gibbon,  ITebraska,  president  of  the  Midv-^/est 
¥ool  Marketing  Association;  S.  T7.  McCKire  of  Bliss,  Idaho,  a  breeder  rnd  wool 
grower;  Charles  F.  H.  Johnson  of  Passaic,  iTevr  Jersey,  President  of  Botany 
Mills;  cjid  Merele  Bell  of  'iTorcester,  Massachusetts,  President  of  The  Bell 
Company. 

A  "orogram  which  the  Farm  Board  believes  will  go  a  long  v;ay  toward  solving 
the  Icjid.  problem  of  the  Soiith  was  recently  outlined  by  Carl  Williams  before  the 
annual  meetinr^  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  in  ITevr  Orle-ans.     It  ca,lls 
for  (l)  establishm.ont  of  Federal  and  State  land  planning  coromissions  with 
scope  and  power  to  act  v;ithout  further  delay,   (s)  revisions  of  tax  systems  so 
as  to  encourage  desirable  private  ownershro  of  lands  suitable  for  production 
of  timber,   (3)  immediate  classifications  of  lands  in  distressed  arop.s,  (4) 
public  acquisitions  after  careful  investigation  of  idle,  cutover  nnd  marginal 
lands  to  prevent  undesirable  c^^ricultural  expansion,   (5)  further  intensive 
study  of  the  problems  of  Iraid  utilization. 

Mr.  Schilling,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Svrns  were  called  before  the  Seno.te 
Committee  on  Agriculture  Thursday  for  questioning  in  connection  with  their 
nominations  to  be  mem.bers  of  the  Board.    They  heave  served  under  recess  appoint- 
ments and  their  nrmes  are  now  up  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Demman  was  a  speolcer  on  Thursday  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore 
of  the  Marylc?aid  Agricultural  Society  and  Maryland  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  Schilling  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  at  Hartford  last  Monday. 
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TEE  UTEEK  i^ITH  THE  imfi  BOARD; 


A  radio  talk  prepared  by  Frank  Ric'^eway,  Director  of  Inf ornation j"  | 
Federal  Farm  Board,  and  delivered  "by  H.  H.  Lanib  during  the  T7esteni  Farm  andf 
Home  Hour  Monday,  January  18,  1932,  through  Station  KGO  and  Bight.  otUer'  star- 
tions  8.ssociated  with  the  I'JBC-KCrO  network,  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


.locOo :  0  


Cotton  cooperative  associations  have  been  ivited  by  the  Farm.  Board  to 
establish  a.  new  advisory  committee  for  this  commodity  at  an  election  to  be 
held  at  the  office  of  the  American  Cotton  Coopera.tive  Assoc! 3-t ion  in  II ew 
Orleans  on  February  1,    The  new  cominittee  v/ill  serve  until  Januoxy  1,  1933. 

In  last  Thursday's  press  conference,  Chaiman  Stone  expressed  his 
gra.tification.  that  the  Senate  Comrdttee  on  agric-olture  and  forestry  in  report- 
ing on  Senator  ITorris'  resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  activi- 
ties and  operation  of  the  Farm  Board  had  broadened  the  proposed  investigation 
to  include  all  who  market  farm  products  for  priva.te  profit  as  well  as  coopera- 
tives.   The  comi.ii ttoe '  s  amendment  of  the  original  resolution  authorizes  and 
directs  tha.t  the  committee  shall  likewise  make  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
interstate  and  foreign  marketing  of  such  agricultural  comi loditi os,  either  by 
individuals,  firms  or  corporations  doing  busi:ioss  for  private  profit  or  by 
cjopcra,tive  associations  which  h?.ve  borrcwod  from  the  Federal  F.^m  Bcaxd.  The 
cjiT.dttee  shall  further  investigate  and  report  as  to  the  earnings,  bonuses, 
salaries  and  com  issions  paid  by  any  or  all  of  such  private  and  cooperative 
organizations  as  may  be  investigated. 

Chairm^m  Stone  explained  that  as  he  understood  it,  the  invcstiga,tion 
is  net  to  be  confined  solely  to  activities  of  the  Farm  Board  or  to  the  coopera- 
tive maj-keting  organizations.    The  corxii ttee * s  report  proposes  to  include  in 
tha-t  investigation  individual! s,  firm.s  and  corporations  handling  fajnu  products 
for  priva.te  profit  as  well  as  cooperatives,    Mr.  Stone  sai-d  that  is  very  im- 
portant and  I  am  gla.d  to  see  them  include  everybody.    He  also  sta.ted  that  he 
understood  the  cor.n'.ii ttee  would  investigate  not  only  the  m.ethods  of  handling 
fam  comr-:odi ties  by  cooperative  marketing  organizations,  but  also  the  handling 
under  the  old  system  and  then  conipare  them.        This  compaJ*ison,  Chairraan  Stone 
believes,  will  give  the  public  a  fair  example  of  which  is  the  better  system 
and  whether  there  is  merit  in  the  cooperative  method  which  the  Farm  Boajrd  is 
fostering  in  its  work  of  atoinistering  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  pa-ssed 
by  Congress  June  15,  1929. 
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A  radio  interview  with  Bruce  t.  Kelvin,  Research  .Secretary,  Committee  on^^ 
Farm  and  Village  Housing j  the  President's  Conference  :on 'Home  .Building  and  '  'd^^-i^-'ltii^' 

Home  Ownership,  conducted  by  Morse  Salisbury  and  "broadcast  in  thB  "Department   

of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Tuesday,  January  19_7"l3l~a  

network  of  46  associate         stations.  " 
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SALISBURY: 

Early  last  month,  at  the  call  of  president  Hoover,  4,000  people  met  here 
in  Washington  to  consider  the  modern  problems  of  home  building  and  home  ownership* 

Of  course,  among  these  4,000  people  were  several  who  worked  on  rural  . 
housing, 

"We're  going  to  get  a  general  idea  today  of  what  they  talked  about,  Dr, 
Bruce  L.  Melvin,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  Farm  and 
Village  Housing,  has  come  here  to  talk  with  us  today  and  answer  some  of  the 
questions  which  we' might  ask. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  D'.r.  Melvini  ■ 

MELVIU; 

How  are  you  today,  my  friends? 
SALISBURY; 

How,  Dr.  Melvin,  will  you  tell  us  what  your  committee  found  out  about  farm 
and  village  housing  in  the  United  States? 

MELVIIT;  ■  _  ' 

Well,  that  will  take  at  least  an  hour, 
SALISBURY;  ^ 

Then  give  two  or  three  sentences  that  sum  up  your  findings, 

MELVIH; 

The  most  important  things  we  found  out  are  that,  generally  speaking, 
farm  and  village  houses  are  poorly  planned  and  equipped  in  comparison  mth 
city  houses.    Also,  farm  and  village  people  can  secure  plans  for  barns,  chicken 
coops  and  hog  houses  easier  than  for  building  or  remodeling  their  dwellings, 

SALISBURY: 

And  what  is  the  committee  going  to  do  about  that? 


Let  me  tell  you  some  things  we  have  done, 
/  (over) 
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The  committee  had  models  built  of  ready-to-s§t-up  houses  made  of  fab- 
ricated parts  at  the  factory  as  an  erperimental  project.    Then  vie  worked  out  plans 
and  "building  methods  that  Would  cut  do^TO  the  cost  of  putting  up  frame  houses. 
Then  we  collected  from  all  dVfet*  th^  country  plans  for  farm  .houses  that  your 
Department,  Mr,  Salisbury,  is  going  to  reproduce,   ,  -    .  ■ 

SALISBURY;  .  ^       ■        .  ■    ■■^  ■ 

Fine  summary,  Dr.  Melvin,    Now  will  you  explain  what  the  committee  found 
out  about  the  present  housing  situation  on  farms  and  in  villages? 

MELVIH; 

First  of  all,  houses  differ  according  to'sectiohs. '  The  farmhouses  of  Hew 
England  commonly  have  a  shed  connecting  them  with' the  barn,'   The  house  of  the 
South  is  characterized  by  a  hallway  generally  running  the  entire ^length.  The 
houses  of  the  Middle  West  are  usually -tv/o  stories  in  height,  and  the  rooms  are 
placed  together  like  so  many  cubes.     The  houses  of  the  Plains  are  one-story 
structures  set  as  though  they  are  part  of  the  level  landscape.    The  house  /of  the 
Southwest  commonly  has  a  flat- roof,  shov/ing  the  Spanish  influence.. 

But  with  all  these  varying  conditions  and  types  of  houses  one  fact;. looms 
large  in  every  section  —  the  way  that'  houses  are  plahned  and  built  usually 
makes  for  v/ork  instead  of  saving  work  for  the  farm,  woman, 

SALISBURY;  :  -  ■ 

Well,  just  what  do  you  mean  by  tha-t,  Dr.  Melvin?.  ..  .■.■;,•'.-■■. 

MELVIH;  '  ^ 

I  mean  that  in  farmhouse  after  farmhouse  you'll  find  that  the^  women  of  the 
home  have  to  carry  food  and  dishes  across- a  porch  to  reach  the  dining  room  from 
the  kitchen.     I  mean  that  in  majiy  a  farmhouse  when"  you  want'  to  go  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  second  floor  you  have  to  trudge  the  length  of  the  first  floor' to 
reach  the  stairs.     The  pantry  is  a  long  distance  from  the  kitchen  work  table, 
and  so  on,  ; 

SALISBURY :  *  :    '  ■ 

I  see.    That's  interesting  ~  tspecially  to  farm  women,    .Now,  I  suppose 
the  values  of  farm  houses  differ  with  the  section  of  the  country. 

MELVIN; 

Yes,   ,  In.  one  co-onXj,  still  pretty  largely  in  the  pioneer  stage.,'  the.^ 
average  value  of.  the  farmliouses  is  $159  and  in  another  county  the.  average  is 
$5,000.     The  average  value  of  farmihouses  in  , the  United.  States  is  about  $1200.,  ' 

SALlSMIRt;  ■  .         ■'  ■ 

V/ell,  you  realize,  Dr.  Melvin,  I'm  sure,   that  this-  is  not  because  the 
farm  family  doesn't  care  about  having  all  possible  comfort  and  dignity  in  its 
home.     It  is  because  the  farm  family  has  not  had  an  income  large  enough  to  pi^-t- 
up  large  and  luxurious  homes. 
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MELVIH;  ■  ■■   .  .  .  • ,  ~ 

Ue^tiiTally ,  the  conmitteG  realized  that.     Because  Tie  did  realize-  it ,  vze 
laid  much  emphasis  on  cutting  down  the  cost  of  huilding  farm  homes;  and  on 
findirg  ways  to  "bring  modern  conveniences  into  the  farm  home.     The  agricultural- 
engineers  have  organized  a  lot  of  good  information  on  how  to  modernize  the  farm 
home  at  the  lowest  possihle  e?rDense# 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,  the  demand  keeps  up  for  the  Department  puhlications  on  such  subjects 
even  in  years  like  1930  and  19~31  when  it  is  a  tough  joh  to  squeeze  out  the 
money  to  improve  farm  homes.     I  "believe  I'll  give  a  list  of  .tlose  Farmers* 
Bulletins  after  our  chat,  Dr.  Melvin.    How  let's  go  "back  to  those  suggestions 
that  your  committee  had  to  offer  on  cutting  down  the  cost  of  "building  farm  homes. 
As  I  recall  it,  there  were  three  main  contrihutions!     Factory-made  houses, 
building  frame  house  in  units  and  with  your  own  labor;  and  improved  service  on 
plans  for  houses  whatever  their  material. 

MELra: 

That ' s  right .  '        ^  . 

SALISBURY; 

Well  now,  how  much  do  you  suppose  that  factory-made  houses  would 
cut  down  rural  building  costs? 

MELfXlT: 

One  can't  say  eixactly.     But  some  o"f  the  engineers  and  architects  estimated 
that  mass  production  of  such  houses  would  cut  costs  by  at  least  a  half. 

SALISBURY; 

But  you  know  that  a  factory-made  house  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  a 
farmer  who  already  hr.s  a  frame  house  and  con  get  lunber  from  his  woodlot  for 
remodeling  —  or  for  new  building,  for  that  matter.     So  will  you  explain  to  us 
those  t?/o  suggestions  for  cutting  the  cost  of  building  and  remodeling  frame 
houses?  .  .  ■ 

MELVII:  '  •    '  .  . 

Yes,  I'll  be  glad  to.     We  built  two  models  to  show  the  possibilities  here. 
One  showed  how  to  build  a  house  one  part  at  a  time,  but  planned  in  advance  so 
that  as  file  farmer's  income  and  fcjnily  grows  he  can  add  the  different  units,  and 
finally  get  a  symmetrical  whole.       .     ^         .  - 

The  other  model  shows  hov/  to  cut  costs  by  using  improved  construction  .'■ 
methods  and  by  doing  much  of  the  work  yourself, 

SALISBURY:  '  ..  . 


IVhat  do  you  mean  by  improved  construction  methods? 
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MELVIivT; 

"Jell,  I'll  give  you  one  illustration.     In  the  Horth  trhen  you  Dut  up  a  vrell 
constructed  house  -ujider  the  present  building  methods,  you  use  "both  sheathing  and 
siding.     In  the  model  house  ne  used  diagonal  hraces  uithout  sheathing,  and 
saT7dust  "between  the  studs.     The  result  uas  equal  strength  and  better  insulation, 
at  less  cost, 

SALISBURY;  .   '  l'- 

110^7,  .lovj  about  directions  for  carrying  on  building  operations?. 

MSLVIN : 

One  man  nrote  an  excellent  pa"Der  on  "Practical  Hints  for  Farm  House 
Construction",     It  gives  the  main,  points  a  builder  yrould  need  to  ivatch  in  the 
course. of  construction,  .  .  , 

SALISBURY:  ' 

!To^7,  Dr.  Helvin,  ho ^7  did  the  committee  secure  those  plans  for  farm  houses? 

MEL  V  FN; 

Ue  collected  pl'ns  from  every  place  where  you  might  find  them  —  colleges 
of  agriculture,  the  farm  papers,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Architects'  Small  House  Service  Bureau,  and  so  on.    Then  from  the  whole  list  we 
chose  25  as  among  the  best  for  farm  houses  and  15  as  among  the  best  for  villages, 
vie  tried  to  choose  plans  for  different  sections  of  the  country.     These  plans  are 
not  ideal.    But  they  are  the  best  now  available, 

SALISBURY; 

And  you  are  making  available  to  famiers  and  village  people  the  best  of  the 
pi  ens  you  found?  ... 

MELVIIT; 

Yes,  as  I  said  before,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  ^'Agriculture  is  reproducing  the  plans. 

SALISBURY; 

InTow,  Dr.  Melvin,  will  you  give  us  a  sort  of  summary  of  what  you  want  to 
leave  with  us  as  the  final  word  today  from  the  Committee  on  Farm  and  Village 
Housing  of  the  President's  Conference? 

MELVIN; 

Yes,  thank  you,  I  will.    These  are  the  things  I  ho'oe  that  you  people 
listening  to  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  today  will  remember; 

Generally  speaking,  the  farm  home  is  not  so  well  planned  nor  scwfell 
equipped  as  the  city  home;   this  is  true  for  several  reasons  but  mainly  becpuse  . 
building  costs  are  too  high  in  the  ri-iral  sections  to  allow  the  farm  family  a 
chance,  with  its  limited  income,   to  put  everything  that  it  would  like  in  the 
way  of  construction  p.nd  equipment  into  its  home;  c,nd  because  the  farm  and  village 
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people  have  not  had  Available  to  them  as  good  a  service  of  planning  and  advice  on 
"buildings  as  city  people  have  had. 

There's  our  problem!     TheSe  things  may  help  to  solve  it;    Mass  production 
of  standardized  houses,  duralDle  and  of  good  appearance,  "but  low  in  cost  "because 
of  mass  production  methods;  or  use  of  -unit  construction  plans,  'oetter  iDuilding 
practices  and  use  of  home  labor  wherever  -oossible  in  "building;  and  the  provision 
of  an  improved  service  of  plans  for  the  farm  house  —  and  for  its  surroundings. 

Our  committee  has  collected  a  lot  of  information.    Right  now  I  am  editing 
this  information.     It  is  to  be  printed.    Also,  we  are  sending  it  to  the  farm 
papers  r.nd  to  the  colleges  of  agriculture.     I  wish  we  could  tell  you  more  about 
it  today.    7'c  want  all  of  you  to  have  the  facts  ?n.d  suggestions  we  have  gathered. 
".7e  know  that  if  you  can  have  the  facts  on  how  to  plan  .^nd  build  and  arrange  and 
eciuip  better  farm  houses  and  farmsteads  ■,  ou  are  going  to  do  it  just  as  soon  as 
you  can.     I  know  that  farm  people  want  attractive  and  comfortable  surroundings. 
I  hope  that  the  work  of  this  committee  will  help  every  one  of  you  to  have  such 
surro-ondings.  Healthful,  happy,  rural  family  life  is  a  blessing  not  only  to  the 
families  but  to  the  whole  nation, 

SAXISBURY; 

Come  talk  with  us  again,  Dr.  Melvin. 

lloYi  here,  Farm  and  Home  folks,  is  a  list  of  bulletins  of  the  Department  of 
i\griculture  on  installing  household  conveniences  —  and  also  on  construction  on 
farm  homes: 

"Beautifying  the  Farmstead",  Farmers'  Bulletin  l\[o.  1087-F. 
"Planning  the  Farmstead",  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1132-F. 
"Sewage  and  Sewerage  of  Farm  Homes",  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1227-F. 
"Farmstead  Y'ater  Supply",  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1448-F. 

"Fire  Protective  Construction  on  the  Farm",  Farmers'  Bulletin  'So,  159C-P, 
"Rural  Community  Fire  Departments",  Farmers'  Bulletin  Fo.  1667-F. 


r,  ■   -  ~TS.m  GEQRG-5  7ASHINaT0U  KNOCKS  AT  OUR  HSAHTS 

A  radio  talk  by  John  1.!.  Gibbs,  Director,  Division  of  Sta^e'and  City  *Y 
Organization,  George  TTashington  Bicentennial  Cornniission,  delivered  over  a  net- 
work of  46  radio  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Qonpan^'j 

YJednesday,  January  20,  1932.  I   ^    ^ ''^^ 

I   TJ.  S,  lu-ao  of  Aijiiouita: 


Sarlier  this  month  I  told  the  900,000  members  of  the  4r-E  Clubs  of  America 
that  next  year  the  123  millions  of  American  -oeople  are  going  to  bring  G-eorge 
TTashington  back  home  to  his  cotrntrj''.     I  told  them  that  G-eorge  Washington  was 
going  to  live  again  in  -our  hearts  and  mdnds  -  provided  we  make  him  live  again, 
in  our  hearts,  our  minds,  and  our  daily  lives.    This  must  be  a  deliberate  o.ct 
on  the  part  of  every  one  of  us.    And  that  is  the  purpose  of  thi-s  nation-wide,  • 
nearly  year-long  celebration  we  ho-ve  planned  in  honor  of  'George  ?7ashirigton  in 
1932,  the  year  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

I  can  promise  all  who  hear  m.o  that  this  celebration  is  destined  to  go 
down  in  histor^^  as  the  greatest  tribute  ever  offered  any  great  man  in  history. 
The  promise  cones. from  one  who  has  watched  the  irresistible  growth  of  the  now  ■ 
nation-wide  impulse  to  carry  out  this  celebration.    I  have  soon  the  growth  of 
this  unanimous  effort  of  123  millions  of  people  from  the  clearing-house  .and 
power-house  of  this  national  effort  -  the  United  States  George  "ashington 
Bicentennial  Commission.    Two  years  c?^o  this  planned  celebration  of  George 
Washington  wp.s  .an  idea;  today  it  is  a  fact.    It  is  going  to  be  so  big  a  fact 
tiiat  we  no  longer  need  to  urge  more  Americans  to  enter  into  the  project.  v7e 
can  warn  them  how  lonely  they  are  going  to  be  if  they  stay  out  of  it. 

There  are  990,000  groups  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  are  orgpjiized 
for  community  effort.    Tliey  number  millions  of  members.    Every  one  of  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  organizations  will  trke  part  in  this  coming  celebra- 
tion.   Among  these  organizations  I  know  that  one  of  the  most  admirable,  the 
most  patriotic,  will  take  a  vigorous  cjid  active  part  -  the  4r-H  Clubs,  with  the 
direction  of  the  parents  and  local  club  leaders. 

I  told  the  boy  and  girl  members  of  4-H  Gltibs  earlier  this  month,  that 
George  Washington  v/ould  approve  ever2'thing  they  have  done  ojid  all  that  they 
exist  to  do.    You  farm  folks  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  George  Washington, 
too,  was  a  farm  boy  and  remained  a  fa^rmer  all  his  life.    You  have  more  than  one 
tie  to  bind  you  to  George  Washington.    You  and  lie  are  bound  b^.^-  more  than  the 
memory  of  a  common  experience.    You  are  bo-'jind  to  him  by  an  abiding  spirit  that 
he  himself  originated  -  love  of  the  American  soil,  love  of  growing  things  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  co^jntry,  love  of  bettering  farm  life  and  farm.  home.  Tlie 
younger  people  of  the  farms  are  George  Washingtons  of  a  modern  birth,  and  when 
he  comes  home  to  his  country  again  this  year,  the  farm  boys  and  girls  can 
welcome  him  a,s  if  he  were  their  very  own. 

But  he  will  not  come  back  ^onless  we  bring  him  back.    That  calls  for  united 
methodical  effort  by  all  of  us.    Pa.rticularly  you  progressive  farm  men  and  wom.en 
who  are  the  leaders  in  agricultural  thoiv^ht  in  your  communities,  can  help  tre- 
mendously in  aiding  George  "'ashington  to  live  again  among  us.     I  doubt  if  any 
of  you  are  una;7are  at  this  late  day  of  the  plans  and  programs  prepared  by  the 
United  States  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Comjaission  by  which  all  of  you 
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rural  people  of  America  csm  ta!k:e  a  special  part  in  this  celebration.    But  if 
ajiy  of  j^'ou  are  rnawa.re  of  -^liat  helps  and  inf orr^iation  we  have  available,  7011 
have  only  to  a-:)ply  to  us  or  to  vour  State  Comiuissions .    A  letter  will  "bring 
you  helpful  aids  end  suggestions. 

Our  exoerts  have  prepared  G-eorge  -Tashington  study  courses  and  exer- 
cises for  all  the  schools,  from  Idndergarten  to  college.    Others  have  ^rritten 
G-eorge  7a.shington- plays',  ■  and  have  outlined  pageants  picturing  the  Tjhole  story 
of  George  Tashington^s  life  and  labors.  ■  Tliese  parjphlets  vrere  riritten  for  you 
and  we  hope  you  ^tIII  talce  advantage  of  then.    There  is  no  better  Tray  of  bring- 
ing George  "ashington  back  to  us  than  by  living  again  through  these  a.ctual 
■scenes  in  his  life.  . 

Get  thsso  and  all  our  other  aids,  cjid  then  apply  to  them  your  o^-n  ideas, 
your  OTn  ingcnuit3',  your  o'Tn  enthusiasm,  your  o^vn  initiative  and  patriotism. 
Make  George  TTashington' s  ideas  your  ideas,    ifothing  is  rjerkor  and  mere  mis- 
chievous thrn.  to  dv.ll  the  conscience  ^^ith  lefty  sentiments  that  merely  clock 
ignoble  failure  to  perform  duty.    Tie  only  condemn  ourselves  T7hen  viq  praise 
great  men  of  the  past  for  -.That  thejr  did  in  the  pa,st,  -Thile  -re  refuse  to  act 
in  the  snme  "p;^  in  the  present.    Lip-loyalty  to  "--ashington  costs  nothing  cr^d 
is  Torth  just  exa.ctly  nho.z  it  costs.    "iTliat  counts  is  the  application  of  George 
Washington's  principles  to  the  needs  of  today. 

".Te  look  to  you  rho  live  on  the  f-'^j'ms  for  that  very  thing,  pn.d  tc  kno-^ 
■-re  pjre  -going  to  get  it.     It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  hovr  big  this  celebration 
is  to  be,  but  only  cf  ho~  fine  vjc  are  going  to  maJre  it,    I  kno^  that  under 
your  leadership)  cjid  inspiration  the  farm  folks  -  men  ojid  ■7omen  and  members  of 
the  4-H  Glubs  -  --Till  make  one  of  the  finest  sho'jings  of  all,  as  -'e  mark  one  by 
one  this  year  the  tirac  holy-days  of  cur  co\u".try,  from  Februrj:"y  226.  -antil  the 
'Thanksgiving  Dcy  in  ITovember  Then  the  Americrr.  people  -'ill  thank  God  as  never 
before  -for  his  great  gift  tc  us  of  George  TTo^shington. 


3lf\<:\  HOTf  TIICD  IvIA.}IA.C-3Iv^S!TT  STUDI33  HA.VD  HSLP?:!)  ?>4EivI  T/OMfe  L.     ^  • 

A  radio  talk  "by  Miss  ?ern  Carl,  Home  Adviser,  Rock  Islahd_,  •  IHi&Qis,-       /  % 
delivered  thro-ugh  a  network  of  46  radio  statbions  associated  wiiln'^^lo^  iTational 
Broadcast iiiig  Companj^,  t7ednesday,  Jantiary  20,  19-32,  •   ..  |;  . 

-        .  . .  J  >—__..  -   

Housekeeping  is  not  all  of  home  making,  ;  The  trend  of  thcrnght  \3mdiig~mc!^wa-.:'!i*ji*^ 
women  shows  that  they  realize  this  fact.    However,  they  also  realize  that  with  so 
much  housekeeping  to  he  done,  it  takes  careful  management  to  provide  time  for 
other  phases  of  home  making,  .  •  ■  .   

Home  iDureau  members  in  Rock  Island  County,  Illinois,!  are  studying  the 
home  management  project  this  year.    As  a  part  of  the  project,  they  are  making 
time-management  studies.    These  studies  involve  keeping  either  a  record  of  time 
spent  in  the  p'firformance  of  various  household  tasks,  or  a  schedule  consisting  of 
a  written  list  of  duties  included  in  the  work  of  the  average,  day,  with  the 
approximate  amoujit  of  time  allotted  to  each.    The  results. have  been  most  interest- 
ing.'    -     ■■  .  .      .       •  ,  .     ;  '  , 

The  women  have  found,  in  general,  tliat,  since  their  work  is  so  well  planned, 
they  hav  e  .more  tine  for  family  association,  the  training  of  children,  personal 
improvement,  recreation,  etc.    They  waste  less  time  and  do  less  "puttering," 
They  are  able  to  accomplish  the  day's  duties  with'  less  physical ■ exhaustion,  for 
the  schedule  provides  rest  periods- during  the  day.    They  have  learned  that  a. 
housewife  can  find  other  ways  of  avoiding  fatigue  if  she  will  do  a  little 
constructive  thinking,    Tor  example,  one  woman  has  learned  from  her  study  that  it 
is  easier  for  her  to  do  part  of  the  weekly  cleaning  on' one  day  and  part  on 
another,  instead  of  doing  it  all  at  one  time. 

The  time-mana^'ement  studies  also, .have  helped  our.  people  reduce  nervous 
tension  and  mental  fatigue.  ^  They  find  that  when  they  plan  the  house  work  we'll 
and  follow  the  plan,  their  day  is  not  qlutterod  up  with  unessential  tasks.  Just 
the  necessary,  important  duties  are  done.    One  women  puts  it  like  this:  "A 
schedule  is  a  means  of  keeping  ahead  of  the  work  and  not  letting  the  work  get 
ahead  of  you," 

In  addition  to  these  general  results,  individml  benefits  result  from  the 
careful  planning  of  the  working  day.    One  woman  has  learned  to  save  fifteen 
minutes  after  each  meal  by  draining  the  dishes  instead  of  T/iping  them.  This 
extra  forty-five  minutes  each  day  means  rjuch  to  the  mother  -  and  she  also  notices 
th©,t  th^  children  do  not  object  one  bit  to  this  method  of  dish  washing. 

Another  women  reports  that  time  studies  make  her  do  the  things  she  knew 
about  before,  but  just  did  not  do.     Things  like  cutting  out  unnecessary  motions 
in  the  use  of  equipment  and  having  a  definite  place  for  er?,ch  piece,  and  always 
keeping  it  there.     Her  husb^.nd  says  that  he  does  not  mind  helping  with  the  house 
work  now,  for  he  knows  that  the  pans  and  spoons  will  always  be  in  tlie  same  places. 
In  fact,  one  woman  says  that  keeping  a  schedule  is  exactly  like  that  -  having  a 
place  for  things  and  then  keeping  everything  in  its  place. 

The  addition  of  a  definite  interest  to  the  day's  work  is  the  report  of 
another  home  maker  who  uses  a  schedule.    As  she  begins  in  the  morning,  she 

wonders  who  will  win  that  day,  she  or  the  clock,    Isn't  that  a  thought  make  a 

game  of  house  work? 

(over) 
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One  memlDer  of  our  home  "bureau  scliedi:J.es  even  the  details  of  events  that 
occur  in  the  home  only  occasionallj*  -  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  an  orga/nization 
meeting,  or  a  party  for  the  children.     She  says  that  a  written  schedule  means 
that  things  on  paper  are  off  one's  -mind,     Tlius ,   she  does  away  with  a  lot  of 
worry  and  last  minute  ruQll,  •  "• 

A  young  ruraJ  home  maker  in  the  county  has  worked  according  to  schedule  for 
thirteen  years.     She  says  that  she  would  he  unable  to  work  otherwise.  Eer 
experience  is  sparely  a  stimulus  for  other  home  makers  who  have  more  recently 
adopted  the  study  of  time  management,  • 

Of  co'OTse,  the  women  have  discovered  that  a  schedule  for  house  work  does 
not  always  include  the  unusual  interruptions  that  disturb  a  home  mailer's  daily 
-activities.    The  ideal  schedule,  however,  is  elastic  enoiigh  to  provide  for  the 
ordinary  complications  of  a  husy  day  -  une:^ected  guests,  telephone  calls,  or-  ' 
household  emergencies  -  and  the  women  a,re  using  it  as  a  most  helpful  device. 

The  use  of  the  tinie  study  is  not  a  remedy  for  all  family  ills,  but  the 
results  of  using  it  are  ^.-ratifying.     Schedule  l^eping  seems  to  assist  in  malting 
easier  the  difficult  duties  of  the  home  maker,  elimina.ting  drudgery  and  reducing 
fatigue  in  house  work,  maJ.cing  sure  that  imrsortant  jobs  get  done  before  unimportant 
ones,  making  home  duties  more  interesting,  and  elevating  the  home  maker's  job 
to  professional  standing,  •  - 

Through  the  advice  and  help  o-f  the  cooperative  extension  service  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  serious 
thought  is  being  given  by  Rock  Island  County  home-bureau  members  to  "the  subject 
of  home  making  and  keeping  t ime-m-anagement  studies,-    They  have  found  that  careful 
management  of  home  tasks  is  one  method  of  contributing  to  the  great  cause  of 
working  toward  the  goal  of  better  homes,-  bettor  families,  and  better  families,  • 
and  better  livirig. 
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it  has  "been  the  policy  of  the  Eedera.l  E arm  Board  in  livestack  as  well 
as  in  other  commodities  to  aid  in  developing  agencies  through  which  farmers 
rna,y  help  themselves  ;hy  collective  action.-   Soon  after  its  estr.hli s'luaent,  the 
Board  assisted  livestock  cooperative  associa.tlons  in  setting  up  a  national 
agency.'    Fourteen  associ-?.t ions 'organized  the  IJational  Livestock  i-.I.7>a''kcting 
Associr.tion,  which  began  operations  in  July,  1930.'    Since  that  time,  seven 
other,  cooperative  soiling  agencies    located  in  different  pajrts  of  the  country 
have  affiliated:  with  the  national  organization,  making  twenty-one  mcmhcrs  in 
all,    .These  associations  located  in  the  principal  livestock  raarkots  of  the 
coontry  and  joined  together  in  the  National  Livestock  Harkoting  Association 
serve  over  300,000  livestock  producers.    They  are  obtaining  sufficient  volume 
to  be  a  real  factor  in  stabilizing  livestock  production  and  in  developing 
economical  and  orderly  marketing  for  the  industry.    During  1931,  twenty  of  the 
associrtions  handled  more  than  8,000,000  head  of  livestock.    The  na-tional  or- 
ganization is  developing  a  sales- ^dvi so ry  service  to  assist  its  me::ber  agencies 
in  coordinating  the  marketing  and  distribittion  of  livestock  supplies* 

The  assistance  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  given  to  the  ITational  live- 
stock llarketing  Association  has  been  in  part  financial,  but  its  principal  help 
has  been  in  marketing  surveys  of  livestock  feeding  and  production  ajreas,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  new  marketing  agencies,  in  developing  organ.i zation 
plans,  and  in  correlating  operation  policies  and  practices.    The  ITational  Feeder 
acd  Finance  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  I\rational  Livestock  Marketing 
Association,  was  organized  to  provide  a  producer-controlled  system  for  financing 
livestock  production  and  marketing.    This  corporation  has  three  functions! 
First,  setting  up  regional  credit  corporations  for  financing  stocloncn  in  their 
feeding  and  pasture  operations;  second,  making  marketing  advances  to  producers; 
and  third,  financing  and  handling  the  movement  of  stocker  and  feeder  ca^ttle 
and  lambs  from  ranch  and  range  to  the  feed  lot. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  maizes  provision  for  coordinating  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  farm  products  with  the  needs  of  processors  and  hand- 
lers to  secure  maximum  benefits  to  agriculture.    The  Livestock  Advisory  Comr- 
mittee,  established  "by  the  livestock  cooperatives,  is  composed  of  producers, 
handlers  and  processors  of  livestock  and  meat  products.    This  comiittee  malces 
recommendations  to  the  Board  and  cooperates  in  advising  producers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  suitable  breeding  and  feeding  program.    At  its  last  meeting,  the 
Livestock  Advisory  Commie  tee  recomi'iended  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  go  even 
further  toward  developing  a  program  for  the  livestock  industry.    It  advised  the 
Board  to  appoint  two  committees  of  fifty  members  each  to  be  termed  Council 
G-roups  on  Swine  Production  and  on  Cattle  and  Sheep  Production,  C'j:isi sting  of 
producers  and  feeders,  representatives  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  agricultural  colleges  and  state  extension  services,  c-gri cultural 
cditorsj  processors,  retailers  and  others.    The  entire  livestock  ccid  meat  trade 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  is  to  be  represented  on  these  two  committaes. 

(over) 


Such  a  council  sho-uld  develcp  a  prc'gran  wlij..ch  will  be  "benGficial  to  every 
division  of  the  indu-stry,  ..  -   --■  .• 

On  December  17,  Mr.  Denr^ipn  issued  a  stata.ient  through  the  Press  whJLch 
aroused  c  en  side  rable  interest  and  contnent,    Ih  it,  he  brouglit  a.ttention  to 
the  wide  spread  between  prices  of  live  hogs  and  retail  prices  of  pork,  Mr. 
Dcnnian  sta.ted  that  live  hog  prices  were  lower  thaa  justified  by' pri;ccs  consun- 
crs  were  paying  for  pork  products.    'The  percentage  farriers  received  of  the 
price  consuLiers  paid  for  pork  products  was  the  smallest  on  record.  Retail 
prices  of  pork  during  1931  averaged  over  30  per  cent  above  prewoj:  prices, 
while  live  hogs  averaged  over  25  per  cent  lower.    It  has  been  esti-^.tcd  tliat 
the  hog  producer  only  received  35  per  cent  of  the  consumers  porl^  end  lard 
dollar  lo.st  year,  while  in  1913,  he  received  56  per  cent.     Such  dispe-jrity  be- 
•  twcen  livestock  prices  and' retail  and  retail  neat  prices  is  .the  greatest  pro- 
blen  confronting  the  livestock  industry  and  agriculture  generally.  Livestock 
prices  at  levels  below  those  daring  the  prerar  period  nean_.a  loss  of  millions 
in  :.ui?  national  schene.    During  the  pre^rar  period  the  dollar  a  farmer  received 
would  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  products  of  other  industiri.es,  v/hile  today, 
it  will  buy  onl^^  54^  worth.    Equality  niist  develop  a^id  this  intpels  us  to 
•assist  in  developing  an  industry  program  because  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  consuLier's  meat  dollar  is  basic  to  prosperity  in  the  livestock  industry 
and  econoLiic  equality  between  agriculture  generally  and  other  industries. 
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A  radio  talk  prepared  "by  James  C.  Stone,  Chaiman,  Federal  Farm  Board,  and. 
delivered  "by  R.  H.  Lojnb  during  the  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  j^^nday,  Janua.TX'""S^ 
1932,  through  Str^-tion  EG-0  and  eight  other  stations  associo.ted  with  the  l^IBC-KGO 
network,  pacific  Division,  National  Broadcasting  Comprjiy, 
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The  most  encouraging  sign  I  see  at  the  present  time  is  that  "business  men 
have  a  better  understanding  of  and  a  nore  s^nnpathet ic  attitude  tovi/ard  agricul tiijre 
and  the  values  of  farm  products.    Leaders  in  the  corxiercial  world  now  realize  that 
sustained  recovery  in  industry  will  not  "be  possible  until  farmers'   incomes  are 
increased. 


In  uy  opinion,  one  of  the  fundam.ental  trijubles  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  owes  D.oney  on  a  debt  created  during  the  time  when  prices  for  agricultural 
products  were  higher  now  finq-s  it  extremely  hard  to  loay  his  debt  with  money  he 
receives  from,  commodities  selling  at  present  market  values.    Money  received  for 
these  cotimodities  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  a  ■."•.cdium  of  exchange.     To  pay  a  debt 
crea.ted  some  time  ago  when  corxiodit^^  va.lucs  were  much  higher  than  t^iey  are  today 
would  talie  three  or  four  times  as  much  of  some  cor.imodities.     This  applies  not  only 
to  farm  debts  but  to  debts  of  factories,  hotels  and  business  generally  incurred 
dujring  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

There  are  fo-'or  different  wa.ys  in  which  the  debt  situation  of  farmers 
might  be  corrected:     First,  where  the  farmer  cannot  pay,  he  Liay  pass  the  payments 
and  perhaps  lose  his  farm;  second,  the  farmer  may  malce  a  compromise  with  his 
creditor  to  reduce  the  debt;  third,  the  farmer  may  postpone  payment  and  so  arrcjige 
his  farm  production  in  line  with  the  outlook  for  his  products  as  to  reduce  expenses 
and  enable  him  to  pay  later;  fourth,  comj-.iodity  prices  may  be  increased  so  that  the 
farmer  can  pay  his  debts. 

If  anything  can  be  done  to  stimxulate  business  activity  and  raise  the  leve" 
of  comj.iodity  prices  that  will  help  the  farmer  to  meet  his  obligations.     It  is 
difficult  for  the  farmer  to  pa.y  with  commodities  worth  only  a  fourth  to  a  half  as 
much  as  they  were  at  the  tim.e  the  debts  were  created.  For  example,  if  a  cotton 
grower  borrowed  money  when  he  was  getting  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for  his  cotton, 
it  would  talie  four  or  five  bales  to  ^ay  the  same  amouit  on  the  debt  today  that  coul 
have  been  paid  then  with  only  one  bale.     It  is  im.possible  for  a  cotton  grower  to 
raise  five  bales  v/here  he  TDroduced  one  before,  and  if  he  could,   such  increased  "oro- 
duction  would  firrther  depress  the  price*     If  this  country  follows  the  debt  adjust- 
m.ent  route,  it  will  be  a  long  drawn  out  operation  and  will  keep  business  and  finance 
upset  for  many  years.     The  Board  believes  that  the  simvolest  wa.y  of  correcting  the 
debt  si tuationwould  be  to  increase  the  price  the  farm.er  receives  for  his  products. 
The  farm_er  himself  can  help  improve  the  situation  through  orga.nized  effort  in 
bringing  about  a  better  regulated  and  coordinated  progr-am.  of  production  and  market- 
ing.    Such  action  on  his  'oart  will  contribute  toY/ard  raising  the  value  of  the 
comm.odity  back  toward  earlier  levels.     Corxiodity  values  can  not  be  maintained  in 
line  with  economic  conditions  except  through  pro-oer  organization  by  the  people  who 
produce  agricult\iral  products.    Helping  faniers  to  organise  their  oTTn  marketing 
systems  through  which  they  will  be  able  to  get  a  greater  sliare  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  is  a  m.ajor  objective  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 
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Houston;  ISTP,  St.  Paul;  KTHS,  Hot  Springs;  10^00,  Tulsa;  YML,  St.  Louis;  KYIT, 
Chicago;  WAPI,  Birmingiiam;  \73AL,  Baltimore;  WBZ,  Boston;  WBZA,  Springfield;  WCirT, 
Covington;  WDAF,  Kansas  City;  WDAY,  largo;  TSSBC,  Superior-Duluth^;WirAA,  Dallas;  WFLA, 
Tampa;  WC-AR,  Cleveland;  WH/^i-!,  Rochester;  ^KAS,  Louisville;  ThIO,  Des  Koines;  WIBA, 
Madison;  ^ICD,  Miami  Beach;  WIS,  Colunljia;  V/JAX,  Jacksonville;  WJDX,  Jackson;  WJR, 
Detroit;  T7JS.  New  York;  '.'Tia',  Oklahoma  City;  i7Li7,  Cincinnati;  TMC,  Memphis;  T70AI, 
San  ^*ntonio;  UOC,  Davenport;  '."0^,  Omalia;  >7PT?,  Raleigh;  VfREiJ,  Lawrence;  V:rC,  Wash- 
ington; r?7,l,  RicbLond;  T7SB,  Atlanta;  WSM,  Hashville;  WSMB,  2'ew  Orleans;  T/SUN, 
Tampa;  and  TTT/i^TC,  Asheville, 


Date 


Peo.  1 


Peh.  2 


PeTi.  3 


Time 

12:^5-12:50 
12:50-12:55 
12:55-  1:00 

1:00-  1:05 
1:05-  1:10 

12:50-12:55 
12:55-  1:00 
1:00-  1:05 
1:05-  1:10 


12: 50-12:55 
12:55-  1:00 
1:00-  1:05 
1:05-  1:10 


ITame 

C,  B,  Smith 
L,  A,  Wheeler 
A,  B.  C-enung 

l^y.  J.  Wall 
Nils  A.  01 sen 

E,  J,  Working 

A.  W,  Palmer 

C.  E.  Gage 

J.  A.  Becker 


Peh.  k 


12:35-12 


Peh.  5 


12:it0-12:^5 
12:^5-12:50 
12:50-12:55 
12:55-  1:00 
1:00-  1:15 

12:5^4-  1:00 
1:00-  1:03 
1:03-  1:10 


C.  L,  Holir.es 
C.  V.  Whalin 
G.  B.  Thrrne 
C.  A.  Burmeister 

M.  R.  Cooper 
Emil  P^uchsnstein 
Paul  I»  Soenig 
S.  A.  Jcnes 
Arthur  C.  Lueder 
Wnc 1 G  San ' 3  Por  est  Hanger  s • 


Topic 

Let  Pacts  G-uide  Your  Farm  Planning. 
Our  rGreig;n  Markets  &  Competitors* 
How  Business  Conditions  Are  Af- 
fecting Pami  Markets, 
Parm  Credit  Conditions  in  1932 • 
Tlie  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1932. 

Wtieat  Outlook  Report. 
Cotton  Outlook  Report. 
To"bacco  Outlook  Report . 
Corn  and  Other  Feed  Crops  Outlook 
Report  • 

Dairy  "  tlook  Report. 
Beef  Cattle  Outlook  Report. 
Hog  Outlook  Report, 
Sheep  Outlook  Report. 

Fruit  Crops  Outlook  Report. 
Potato  Outlook  Report. 
Early  Vegetables  Outlook  Report. 
Poultry  and  Egg  Outlook  Report. 
Parcel  Post  Service  for  Farmers. 


M.  S.  EiserJiower 
Frank  Ridgvvay 
Second  Farm  Board  Speaker. 


Tlie  Farm  Business  Lihrary. 
The  Week  With  the  Farm  Board. 


Date  Time  Name  Topic 

Feb,  9      12:53-  liOO      Emil  Eauchenstein  Farmers  of  the  Northeast  Meet  193a 

ConditiwiiS  • 

1:00-  1:10  R.  Beat  tie  and 

B*  E,  Bro\Tn  Garden  Fertilizers* 

Feh.  10    12:53-  1^00      H.  W.  Hawthorne  Fanxiers  of  the  Cotton  Belt  Meet 

1932  Conditions. 

1:00-  1:07  J.  Hoth  Farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt  Meet  I932 


Conditions 


Fel^.  IS 


12:^5-12:52 

R.  S,  Kifer 

Western  Grain  Farmers  Meet  193^ 

Conditions , 

1:C0- 

1:15 

Unc 1 e  Sam ' s  F  0  re  s t  Ranger  s • 

12:5^4- 

1:00 

W,  B,  Lanham 

Quality  of  I93I  Cotton, 

1:00- 

1:03 

Edgar  Marliham 

The  Week  With  The  Farm  Board, 

1:03- 

1:10 

Second  Farm  Board  Speaker 

• 

12:5^- 

1:00 

Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter 

The  Household  Calendar, 

1:00- 

1:10 

0,  C,  Stine 

The  Price  Situation, 

12:5V 

1:00 

W,  R,  Beattie 

The  Garden  Calendar. 

1:00- 

1:05 

J«  B,  Shepard 

The  Trend  of  Milk  Production, 

1:05- 

1:10 

G.  A,  Collier 

The  February  'Th-eat  Markets, 

12:^+0-12:^5 

Mrs.  Kate  Henley  Daugherty  Kitchens  May  Be  ConvGment  and 

Beautiful, 

1:00- 

1:05 

Rchert  17,  Eno 

Planning  the  Season's  Work, 

1:15- 

1:22 

H,  1?,  Plochha-um 

The  County  Agent's  Joh, 

1:00- 

1:15 

Uncle  Sam's  Forest  Ranger 

12:5V 

1:00 

M,  S,  Eisenliower 

The  Farm  Business  Library, 

1:00- 

1:03 

Frank  Rid^^^^/ay 

The  Week  With  The  Farm  Board. 

1:03- 

1:10 

Second  Farm  Board  Speaker 

1:00- 

1:15 

W,R, Beattie,  presiding, 

Progressive  Garden  Club. 

Feb.  23 

Feb.  2^      THE  STOCKI'M'S  MARCH  CALEITDAR: 

12:5^-1:00  E.  W,  Sheets  Husbandry  Control  Measures, 

1:00-1:05  Benjamin  Schoivartz  Parasite  Control  Measures, 

1:05-1:10  F,  C,  Bishopp  Insect  ^'  .ntrol  Measures. 

Feb.  25      1:00-  1:15  Uncle  Sair.'s  Forest  Piangers, 

Feb,  26    12:5V  1:00  M,  S.  Eisenhower  Tlie  Farm  Business  Library. 

1:00-  1:03  Edgar  Marlzham  The  Week  With  The  Farm.  Board. 

1:03-  1:10  Second  Fariu  Board  Speaker. 


I 


« 


"j^fjj  LST  FACTS  C-UISS  YOlB  1952  PLAimiIT&   "f  ^  ' 

A  rG.dio  tali:  l^y  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  assistant  director,  extension  '."'orli, 
delivered  Holiday,  February  1,  1952,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period, 
ITational  ? arm  and  Eome  Hour,  "broadcast  "by  a, network  of  46  associate  ITBC       -  ,^1,^ 
radio  stations.  ■ 


Good  morning  to  everj?-  one  on  the  farm  I       ^'  ' 

This  is  af^'ri cultural  outlook  T^eek.     I  knov;  you  are  going  to  follow  v/ith 
keen  interest  the  farm  facts  that  will  be  presented  to  you  today  and  on  follow- 
ing days  of  this  week  in  re.dio  programs  and  the  colujmns  'of  your  ne-^spapers. 
The  annual  Oatlook  reports  of  the  United  States  Departm.ent  of  Agrictilture  and 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  are  becoming  increasingly  necessQ-irj  to 
farmers  from  yeex  to  year.    A  recent  survey  in  the  South  showed  21  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  using "agricultural  outlook  information  in  malting  their ^ farm  plans. 
Another  ..survey  in  the  •  southwestern  wheat  area  disclosed  22  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  studying  outlook  informa.tion  before  diciding  upon  their  yes.rl3"  produc- 
tion programs. 

The  value  of  stud^'^ing  facts  carefully  becom.es  plain  in  tim.es  like  these. 
Many  farmers  are  in,  hard  straits  and  are  anxious  to  uDlze  Buy  change  that  will 
better  their  business  condition.    But  changes  from  production  of  one  to  another 
kind  of  crop  "or  livestock  this  yee.r  are  fraught  ■'•ith  business  peril.  Hore 
than  in  any  othcir  year,  the  n^n  contemplating  changes  in  i)roduction  program 
needs  facts  to  guide  him. 

The  Outlook  reports  that  you  will  hear  today  and  the  rest  of  the  week, 
tha.t  you  will  reo.d  in  your  newsp-apers,  give  some  of  the  facts  you  ^-^ant.  La,ter 
this  month  and  in  the  first  part  of  Harch,  the  Sta.te  extension  services  will 
issue  State  outlook  reports  which  will  sj^rply  the  general  facts  ga.thered  the 
world  over  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  3c®nomics  to  the  situa,tion  in  your 
locality.    Last  year  every  State  issued  axi  outlook  report.    The  State  extension 
services  cooperating  with  farm  peo"!ole  held  1,600  mieetings  to  give  loca,l  farm 
leaders  the  facts  of  the  agricultural  outlook  and  equip  these  lea.ders  to  pre- 
sent the  fa.cts  to  their  farmi  neicxlfcors.    The  attendaij.ce  a.t  these  training  meet- 
ings was  50,000.     In  the  later  local  mieetings  l-ast  year,  845,000  other  fa,rmers 
learned  from  the  loca.1  leaders  ?jid  the  men  of  the  StQ,te  colleges  the  facts  of 
the  outlook  and  how  those  facts  a.p^lied  to  their  o^'^n  farm  plons. 

This  yea.r,  the  agricultiiral  colleges  and  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture 
are  going  to  place  in  the  hands  of  your  co-^jnty'  a^jri cultural  agents  the  outlook 
reports.     Tliese  agents,  in  cooperation  ^ifh  farmers,  will  hold  meetings  in  their 
respective  co-oiitics  to  stud^^  the  outlook  and  learn  what  locaJ  applica-tion  it 
ma>;^''  have.     Certainly  more  thaji  a.  million  famers  this  year  will  gather  in 
these  meetings;  but  tha.t  is  only  one- sixth  of  the  agricultural  producers  of 
the  nation.     I  hojoe  the  number  reaches  2  million.    Tha.t  would  be  few  enough, 
for  every  farmer  is  entitled  to  and  can  use  the  facts  of  demand  and  supply  in 
preparing  for  t]:is  critical  year's  work.    At  this  timie  more  than  ever  the 
farmer  needs  all  the  facts  he  can  '^rct. 


( over) 
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The  information  "oresented  at  the  local  outlook  meetings  is  doiibly  valu- 
able because  it  coi-:es  not  alone  fvor.  'che  statisticians  and  the  econoniists  hired 
by  the  govern:-:snt ,  but  fron  the  best  farmers  of  the  cormiiunity.     The  facts  are 
obtained  froiv:  successful  farners  by  studies  of  their  farm  business  and  records. 
You  knor/  that  in  every  group  of  100  fajrmers,  practically  anyrzhere,  there  are 
15  to  20  fanners  ^ho  have  a.verage  faru  labor  incomes  3  to  4  times  as  grea,t  p,s 
the  average  labor  income  of  the  whole  100,    Tliese  15  to  20  farmers  have  found 
hof7  to  succeed  in  farming  ^here  they  are  ?jid  are  succeeding  right  noT?,  Tlieir 
successes  point  the  ^a^'  to  better  cro-:;  combinations  and  methods  of  production. 
The  information  a.vailable  on  these  farms,   combined  with  the  outlook  facts, 
seems  at     resent  to  give  a  sound  basis  for  ma2^ng  farm  plans  this  year  and 
every  year. 

In  closing  this  brief  outline  of  how  you  m,ny  get  ti-'C  most  outlook  in- 
formxation  this  year,  lot  m  urge  that  you  use  the  agricultural  outlook  and  the 
better  fanns  in  your  o?7n  neighborhood  as  sources  of  information  ond  do  much 
pencil  work  in  t?ae  next  month  to  figure  out  the  best  combina.tion,  given  your 
conditions,  of  crops,  livestock,  nnd  r)roduction  methods.    Ko  group  of  econo- 
mists or  other  specialists  can  give  you  a  blue-print  of  plans  that  --^ill  fit 
your  farm.    Thcj'  cpn  "orovide  only  the  facts  that  you  cpji  use  in  mailing  your 
own  plaais. 

In  the  firm:  belief  that  you  will  mcke  good  i-.se  of  the  agricultural 
facts  to  be  -^resented  todry  and  later,  I  bid  you  good-da;.',  and  hope  for  a 
good  year. 


THS  aElTER^U:  AG-RICULlJ^P^^Ji  OUTLO^'K  FOR  1932: 


n 


A  radio  tplk  "by  P..  H,  LazilD,  western  prGgrci:^  director,  Oiiico  of 
Iniori-^'^.ticn,  United  States  DcprJ^tncnt  of  Agri craltr>.re,  delivered  during 
tne  'Tcstcrn  Tarn  and  I-Ionc  Hour  Hondaj^  Fobniary  1,  1932,  through!  Statio-_ 
KGO  c^nd  eiglit  other  stations  associa-tcd  v/itli  tlio  LIBC-KGO  notv/ork,  pacific 
Division,  ITational  Broadcasting  Cor.pany, 

— coOoc--         •  . 


TIic  agricciltural  outlook  report  released  tod^y  Toy  tlic  United  States 
CepDrtnent  of  Agriculture,  cooperating  with  econordsts  of  northern  end 
western  states,  points"  to  the  need  of  econondcal  production  raid  further  ad- 
justment hy  farners  to  neet  the  present  low  levels  of  dcnestic  cad  foreign 
dei'.iand.     The  Bureau  rx^Jkes  no  public  forecast  of  the  future,  'out  tells  far- 
ners that  they  msi:  watch  the  activity  in  the' autono bile,  iron,   steel  and 
construction  industries  for  the  first  signs  of  general  inprover.ent  in  the 
dji.iestic  denand  for  fai:.i  products.    Foreign  business  in  fam  products  is 
reported  to  be  har-ipered  by  tra.de  restrictions  and  the  increased  production 
abroad!  •  ■ 

Ccntracti Txi  of  fa^r:.;  credit  is  also  reported,  brut  credit  needs  have 
been  reduced  by  production  ocononics  ajid  a  livo-at-hcnc  prograxi.    ToJcn  la- 
bor is  said  to  be  abundant  at  low  wages,  with  a  slight  decline  in  .retail 
prices  of  fam  nacrdnery  and  fertilizers. 

For  the  first  tine  in. seven  years,  declines  in  world  wheat  acreage 
except  in  Russia- and  China  indicate  lower  production.    The  exportable  sur- 
plus of  the  Ui-ii.ted.  Sta.tes  as  of  JeiraaxY  1  ar.'Ounted  to  about  300,000,000 
bnashcls  c:nxJared  with  '230, .000, 000  as' c.f .  JaJiua.ry  1,  1931,  but  the  surplus 
actually  available  for  erport  in  the  current  season  is  --M.ch  smaller  on  ao- 
cotnit  of  large  stabilization  corporation  holdings* 

The  cotton  prodciction  outside  ?f  the  United  Sta^tcs  has  been  reduced. 
The. prices  of  Indian  aaid  CMnese  cotton  have  risen  in  conpajdson  with  prices 
of  Ainerican  cotton,  and  nllls  axe  t-oming  nore  to  A'-iorica:i  cotton  in  plrxe 
of  that  grown  iq.  these  other  countriDs.    We  find  tha.t  the  cons"Ji'Jpti:;.n  of 
^Inerican  cotton  lias  apparentljr  been  greater  so  far  thds  season  thcui  in  the 
corresponding  nonths  of  last  year. 

The  de:-.;and  . -for  com  has  been  restricted  by  large  supplies  in  nor- 
nally  deficient  producing  sj-eas,  the  small  quantity  of  com  used  in  naiiu- 
facture,  the  low  price  of  wheat  and  the  low  purchasing  power  of  fanners 
in  those  areas  where  supplies  are  sliortest. 

Tlie  dair^'  industrj-  is  one  of  the  few  brigiit  spots  in  the  sitaa.tion, 
prices  of  dairy  prodi2cts  halving  declined  less  than  the  avera-go  for  all 
farn  products.    Dairy  products  prices  have  followed  the  price  level  for  all 
general  con-.-odities,  wliile  faJrn  products  as  a/ group  have  fallen  far  below 
.tha:.t  level.    The  raotivesv.'f or  expanding  dairy  production  are,  first,  ret-jjms 
have  continued  to  be  better  than  fron  alternative  enterprises;  and  second, 
there  is  sufficient  n^rgin  between  feed  costs  and  the  price  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts to  main O' possible  the  profitable  use  of  farm  grown  feeds, 

(over) 


There  were  more  cattle  in  the  United  States  on  Januaj:^''  1,  1932, 
than  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  "but  fewer  ca'^tle  on  -f^ed  for  iTiarket, 
The  total  supply  of  cattle  for  slaughter  the  first  six  months  of  1932  is- 
ahotit  the  sar.ie  as  was  available  for  the  first  lialf  of  1931.    The  increase 
in  slaughter  the  latter  half  of  tlds  yep.r  depends  on  whether  there  is  a 
forced  liquidation  or  prices  sufficient  to  attract  increased  narhctings 
of  cows  and  heifers. 

Sone  ir-rprovenient  in  the  hog  industry'-  with,  respect  to  dor.iestic 
sixpplies  and  foreign  coirrpetition  is  noted.    United  States  exports  of  hog- 
products  during  the  past  year  ?/ere  the  smallest  in  more  tha^i  thirty  years  . 
due  to  the  increase  in  hog  production  in  Europe  and  to  r  educed  pcirchasing 
pov/er,  •  ■  ■ 

Continued  idgli  ?/orld  wool  production  in  the  face  of  reduced  consumer 
demand  and  falling  general  commodity  price  levels  resulted  in  an  almost 
continuous  decline  in  wool  prices  from^  1928  to  the  beginning  of  1932, 
prospective  demand  for  7;ool,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  employment  an.d  consumer  income.- 

A  reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  the  number  of  poultry  in  fa.rm  flocks 
on  January  1,  1932,  compared  with  a  year  ago^  is  reported.  Com.-.ercial 
flocks  on  the  Pacific  Coast  show  a'  large  decrease  in  numbers,  which  Fioans 
smaller  maaxket  supplies  of  poultry  and  a  smaller  egg  production. 

The  toba.cco  situa.tion  is  characterized  'dj  large  supplies  of  leaf, 
dimdnishing  consuLiption  of  tobacco  products,  declining  exports  and  very  low 
prices.    These  have  reff-ilted  primarily  from,  the  curtailed  bu^ang  power  of 
consuTiers,  the  relatively  high  prices  of  tobacco  products,  disturbed  condi- 
tions in  international  finance,  and  increasing  tariffs  in  foreign  countries. 

Combined  production  of  oranges  and  grapefr-olt  has  been  increasing 
at  Bii  average  rate  of  about  six  per  cent  a  year,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  the  exceptionally  low  prices  being  received  by  growers  errphasizc  the 
difficulties  to  be  faced  in  marketing  the  rapidly  increasing  production. 
European  countries  are  endeavoring  to  expand  and  modernize  their  fruit 
industry. 

ijnerican  apple  gTowers  are  warned  to  confine  new  plantings  to  suit- 
able varieties  ajid  to  soils  and  sites  tha„t  axe  likely  to  produce  a,  crop  in 
yea<rs  of  generally  light  production. 

Peach  "growers  last  year  had  the  largest  crop  on  record  and  received 
for  thj.s  crop  the  lowe?:t  price  since  the  beginning  of  the  Bureau  of  Iigrl- 
cultural  Economics*  price  records  in  1918.     Southern  plaiitings  of  peaches 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  replace  present  orchards. 

The  bearing  acreage  of  grapies  is  reported  a.s  still  so  large  as  to 
produce  burdensome  surpluses  in  seasons  of  normal  yields. 

The  sweet  potato  acreage  was  increased  in  the  cotton  belt  last  sea- 
son, but  low  yields  restricted  the  production.    ITevertheless,  the  crop 
sold  in  December  at  the  lowest  prices  for  that  month  in  thiyty  yca"s. 
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Coimnercial  vegetalDles,  with  a  few  exceptions,  "brought  lov/er  prices 
during  the  1931  marketing  season  despite  reduced  production  in  some  lines, 
notably  in  cabbage,  lettuce  and  tomatoes.    The  corjr.crcial  strav;bcrry  acreage 
for  har-vest  in  1S32  is  about  23  per  cent  more  thcj:  the  smr.ll  hoj*vested 
acreage  in  1931  v/hon  prices  v/ero  lower  thsai  in  1930  but  favorable  as  com- 
pared vdth  prices  of  other  crops* 

The  rice  acreage  has  been  maintained  at  an  average  of  a/oout  960,000 
acres  the  last  ten  years,  an  area  that  v/ith  averat'.'e  jaelds  produces  a  sup- 
ply sufficient  for  usual  domestic  needs  and  leaves  a  surplus  for  export 
and  coxry  over. 

Peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  in  1931  were  in  laxgest  volume  in  more 
then  a  decade,  and  prices  to  growers  the  lowest  since  1900, 

Total  production  of  edible  dry  beans  in  1931  appeoTs  to  have 

been  fully  equal  to  the  average  annual  disappearance  during  the  past  three 
years. 

Domestic  req;'Jiirement s  of  broomcom  plus  exports  are  placed  at  about 
50,000  tons. 

The  dowi  trend  in  flax  and  flax  products  prices  during  the  1930 
and  1931  crop  year  and  the  first  half  of  the  1931  -  1932  season  is  attributed 
primarily  to  decreased  demand,  burdensome  world  supplies,  and  a  declining 
tendency  in  the  general  commodity  price  level.    The  1931  crop  in  the  United 
Sta.tes  and  below  domestic  requirements,  but  this  was  due  largely  to  unusual- 
ly low  yields  and  heavy  acreage  abandonment. 

So  irmch  for  the  general  outlook  for  agriculture  in  1932,  Beginning 
tomorrow,  our  outlook  sta.tements  will  give  you  more  specific  inf oriv^ation 
on  the  principal  agricultural  coni-iodities.    At  that  time  Franlc  Lyons  pre- 
sents the  1932  outlook  for  whea.t  and  feedgrains,  and  Frank  I.icCajnpbell 
performs  a  similar  service  for  dairymen.    Also,  beginning  tliis  v/eek,  your 
a.gricult-'aral  college  extension  service  specia^lists  in  speciaJ  reports  and 
thousands  of  meetings  will  bring  you  the  findings  of  the  ITa:tiona.l  Outlook 
Conference  adapted  to  the  locality  in  which  you  live. 


q  "  TfAT  I  HAVE  LEASIIZD  A^QUT 

'  4-K  CLra  VfOFZ 


A  ra.clio  talk  "oy  John  Taslr.er,  Tfindhon  Coimtv,  Vermont,  (delivered  tlirouglF^  Y 
a  net'vork  of  55  rssoci<?.te  ivBO  stations,  in  the  iJational  rami  ^and  Eonie  Hoiir  of 
Sa.tiirdav,  'Fe'Dr'^^.r:/  3,  1933.  I   ^  l 

As  a  inenfoer  of  the  Forest  preservers  4-H  cIvJd  of  3rat tlehoro ,  Vemont 
for  five  "ears,  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  acout  trees,   especis.lly  -those  of" 
our  o\Tn  Green  L-Iovjitains .     In  ny  locality/  I  "lave  collected  "buds,   leaves,'  c?nd 
•^.■'ood  spjiiToles  of  nearly  sixty  species  of  trees.    By  makin;'^  ni]''  collections  I 
have  oecone  ■■''■ell  e.cor.ainted  with  the  different  trees  native  to  Vermont  and 
have  learned  to  s.-oi3reciate  "both  the  oeejaty  and  the  value  of  her  forests. 
Trees  a.re  the  s^'i.ie  as  any  other  things  -Droduced  from  the  soil  and  that  grO'7 
from  seec?s.    Part  of  our  recraired  club  '^'ork  ''^as  to  raise  young  trees  and  so 
after  procuring  the  seeds  I  plaiited  m;^  nursery-''.    After  the  seedlings  had 
gro'-m  to  an  Q.<:i:e  of  three  years  I  took  then  from  the  nursery  "bed.     Then  our 
cluo  transplai-ted  them,  and  now,  under  nature's  careful  grl dance,   they  are 
gror^ing  into  worthwhile  trees  thus  im"Droving  the  va,luo  of  the  abandoned  Isiid 
"There  'r^a  planted  them.. 

As  soon  as  the  trees  a.re  large  cnovMUi  so  that  their  "branches,  hinder  each- 
other' s  growth  we  must  go  to  their  aid,   removing  the  le.rge  lovrer  hrsnches  with 
such  ca.re  that  the  tree  when  used  for  Irmiber  will  not  oe  full  of  large  Imots 
caused  hy  cutting  the  "branches.    This  process  is  ca,lled  pruning.    As  they  grow 
still  la.rgor  the  trees  "begin  to  crowd  each  other,   so  we  remove  crooked,  over- 
top'Dcd.  an:l  diseas.d  trees  which  are  hindering  the  growth  of  the  good  ones- 
Our  cluj  ]i-.s  r.  t^o  acre  "Hiite  pine  lot  -^here  -yc  h£.vo  done  a  grea.t  deal  of 
thinning  sn.d  pr^LUiing  ■'-^ork  in  just  this  v.'ay.    Trees  moist  "be  protected  from 
several  enem.ios,  chiefly/  fire  aaid  diseases.    Prevention  of  forest  fires  is 
well  taJ^cen  care  of  "oy  our  State  and  National  governm.ents .    Nearly  every  im- 
portpXit  m-O^uitain  peaji  'nas  its  lookout  tower  and  from  here  a  warden  can  notify 
fire-fighters  rt  the  first  sign  of  smoke.    Our  cluo  has  visited  many  fire 
to^.^ors  and  State  Forests  axid  I  was  in  c-.  "oaxty  which  climood  Mt .  Honadnock  one 
day  in  the  dry  ser.son  of  the  yea.r.    From  its  top  we  cornted  fifteen  forest 
fires.     Disease  is  hard  to  comhat  out  scientists  are  doing  nrj.ch  to  control  or 
reduce  the  damage  from  the  more  im-oortant  diseases,   such  as  'Tnite  pine  Blister 
Bust,  Chestnut  Blight,  and  SDruce  G-all.    ^e  ha„ve  learned  how  to  assist  in  this 
work. 

In  -^H  '-^crk  we  do  not  stow  with  the  growing  of  a.  tree  hut  follow  the 
matured  tree  from,  the  vr^'Ods  to  the  finished  "oroducts.     Every  4-H  member  of  a. 
Forestry  Cluo  ma'res  his  o^7n  tree  mea.suring  instruments  and  measures  the  amount 
of  luiiioor  in  a.  plot  of  mature  timber.    'Jiien  -.re  ha',rvest  a  timber  crop  we  taJre 
ca.re  to  leave  onoug?.!  old  trees  to  furnish  seed  for  the  nezt  growth. 

Trees  -'cre  meajit  for  man's  use  in  many  ways.    Standing  trees  should  be 
used  "'hile  they  are  growing  and  the  bea.utiful  forest  cover  is  one  rca.son  "'hy 
Vcrm-.uit's  G-reen  liountains  are  so  popular  ".;rith  summer  tourists  and  campers. 
Our  club  has  S'oent  many  wonderful  times  cairping  in  the  a'oods  of  cur  State. 
Along  "^ith  cairoing  go  hunting  and  fishing  vdiich  ane  made  wossible  by  trees  for 
without  trees  our  vuld  game  would  ha.ve  no  refu^^e  from,  its  enem.ies  and  our  fish 
would  ha.ve  no  ■''oodland  streams  to  live  in.     In  Vermont  udjiy  farmers  have  seen 
fit  to  u.se  their  untilla.ble  land  to  Dlant  trees  and  have  thus  im-proved  the  value 
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of  tiieir  land  a.s  a  producer  of  a  crop  and  also  as  a  scenic  a,ttra.ction.  The 
farn  "ocdloo  -crovides  one  of  the  cheapest  fuels  that  we  can  hum.    But  we  real- 
ize that  fuel  "is  a  small  item  iThen  we  consider  that  a  large  part  of  our  huild- 
inc:;s  and  nan-oJactured  goods  are  made  of  -n-cod.    We  of  the  Forest  Preservers  cluh 
have  seen  the  trees  taken  from  the  woods  to  the  sa^-mill  where  we  have  watched 
them  heing  cut  into  mana^eahle  strips  and  then  tpli:en  to  the  shops  and  factories. 
In  Srattlob  Dro '  s  vrood  manufacturing  plants  we  have  seen  the  ra;i7  material  turned 
into  ")aper,  '?en  holders,  furniture,  Sste3'  Organs,   tennis  racquets,  wood  heels 
and  many  other  s.rticles, 

.Yernont  is  the  home  of  the  Suga^r  Maple  •'-widely  knoi^n  for  its  swest  sap, 
which  r)roduces  a.  delicious  syrup  and  s-u^ar  when  ooiled.     In  this  product  wo 
have  one  of  the  largest  exp'^rts  from  our  Sta.te.     It  is  outranked  only  "by  our 
dairy  products.    Vermont  maple  sugar  is  one  of  the  unique  4-H  produces  of  our 
S  t  at  e . 

4-H  cluD  "-^ork  ha.s  some  wonderful  teachers  and  leaders  in  other  projects 
hut  we  believe  that  none  can  outrarJc  the  leader  the  Brattlehoro  Forest  Preserv- 
ers have  had  in  their  forestry  club  ^ork,  the  County  Club  Agent,  Bruce  Buchanan- 


SAVIilGS  FROIvI  CLOTEING  CLUB  TJOmi 


A- radio;  talk  by  Esther  ^Tiite,   Sullivaii  Covjity,  ITew  Hampshire,  4-H  Club 
G-irl,'  delivered  through  a  network,  of  56  associate  HBC  radio  stations,  in-.the  _ 
Iv'ational  Tarni  aiid  Hone- 'Hour  of  Saturday,  Fehnjiary  6,  1932.  c  L-  1  o 


If  yo-u  have  to  "bu^.^  everything  you  wear,  you  lmo'7  that  clothes  cost-   

money,  es-o,ecially  if  ^  ^ur  family  includes  seven  children  as  ours  does.  In" "^^^If 
club-  work  we  leam  to  make  and  repair  our  own  clothes.  That  is  one  of  the  big 
ren.sons  ".hy  m,7  sisters  and  I  have  been  active  in  the  Susy  Workers  4-E  club  for 
seven  /'ears 

In  the  first  year  of  club  t^ork  we  made  rather  simple  items,   such  as 
to^^el,   sewing  bag,  and  hot-dish  holder.    Tlien  ea.ch  year  we  made  bigger  srnd  more 
difficult  articles.    The  second  year,  for  instance,  we  made  pillow  cases  and 
overhejid  pa,t ches;  the  third  yea.r,  undergarments;  fourth  and  fifth  years,  cotton 
and  wool  dresses  rnd  we  also  remodeled  different  garments.    T7e  also  sewed  other 
things  each  year  in  addition  to  the  ones  I  have  mentioned.    T7e  now  know  how  to 
make  our  o-rn  dresses,  underclothes,  and  manj^  household  articles.    We  believe 
thpt  the  clothes  '--e  m.al-:e  wear  longer,  look  better,  and  cost  less  than  store 
things . 

Another  advantage  the  4-?I  clothing  girl  has  especially  if  she  lacks 
m.oney,  is  the  opportunity  to  have  a  variety  of  clothes  to  wear.  I  know  my 
sisters  and  I  "'•ould  not  own  10  dresses  apiece  if  we  hadn't  sewed  most  of  them 
ourselves.  Oar  4-H  clcib  training  has  taught  us  to  alter  and  make  over  our 
clothes.  I:^  t":.e  lo-st  year  we  have  ma„de  over  or  remodeled  15  garments,  in- 
cluding sliirts,  "fool  dresses  into  Jumoer  suits,  and  a  coat  for  m^^  little 
brother.    All  this  meons  a  saving  because  we  don't  have  to  buy  so  many  clothes. 

Our  annual  count;^  Round-Up  with  its  attractive  prizes  is  a  4-H  event  we 
alwa'^s  look  lor-'c.rd  to.    It  stimulates  and  encourages  us  to  do  better  work.  In 
1930  1:13/  sisuer  Ruth  had      special  clothing  exhibit  at  the  Round-Up.     It  in- 
cluded most  of  the  117  articles  she  ma.de  tha.t  year.     In  1931  I  beat  her  by 
making  the  most  articles. 

In  the  last  five  years  I  have  done  nea.rly  100  hoLirs  of  mending  and 
finished  200  articles.    After  paying  the  cost  of  material  my  savings  amounted 
to  m.ore  then  $100,  considering  the  estima.ted  store  vaJue  of  my  work.    On  the 
srme  basis  Liy  two  sisters  .and  I  ?nave  made  nearly  800  articles  cat  a,  saving  of 
nearly  $475,   or  cn  a.verage  of  about  $95  a  year. 

T7e  have  learned  mrny  other  things  besides  sewing  in  4-H  club  v/ork. 
Kow  we  aJl  iQiow  ho^. '  to  cook  and  can.    We  h.ave  helped  mother  many  times  by 
being  able  to  "-;ut  our  4-H  practices  into  use.    At  no  time  has  mother  apprecitated 
our  help  m.ore  than  la.st  si^mmer  vhen  we  ha.d  a.  fire  at  our  house.    At  tha.t  time 
a-11  Ouir  clothing  and  bedding  wa.s  water  soaked  ajid  spoiled.    This  meant  tha^t  we  ■ 
had  to  wa.sh  and  iron  or  maie  over  practicaJly  all  clothing,  household  articles, 
and  bedding.    Hcver  will  I  forget  the  time  we  ha.d  trying  to  cook  and  sew  while 
the  house  wa.s  being  rebuilt.    Beca.use  of  our  experience  in  club  work  we  three 
girls  took  turns  in  the  cooking  and  other  hoiisework  which  ga.ve  mother  more 
time  for  other  things. 

Among  the  things  cpoiled       the  fire  were  the  a.rticles  I  ha.d  prepared 
for  the  sta.te  clothing  esiiibit.     'This  m.ennt  tha.t  during  the  mext  month,  in 
a.ddition  to  r.ll  the  other  things  to  be  done,  I  ha.d  to  maJ^e  a.  whole  new  cloth- 
ing outfit  for  the  sta.te  contest. 
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Besides  the  savings  frora  clothing  cliio  work  I  think  I  ought  to  mention 
the  other  4-H  -orojects  we  are  taking.    Pive  of  us  took  the  dairy  project  last 
yeB.T,    At  one  ti:,.e  I  had  the  care  of  as  many  as  nine  calves  until  they  V7ere 
t^70  or  three  months  old.     I  like  to  raise  ca.lves. 

Last  :.^es.r  six  of  us  conducted  14  projects.     These  included  clothing, 
canning,  fruit,  food,  forestry,  dairy,   and  garden.    Believe  me  we  have  helped 
our  father  a  good  many  hours  in  doing  our  4-H  project  vrork.     In  fa.ct  if  the 
hours  r'e  all  spend  in  doing  our  project  rjork  and  the  total  articles  made  or 
produicts  raised  were  added  together,  it  -rould  prove  that  4-H  cluh  !^ork  means 
a  oig  saving  in  "both  money  and  time  for  the  rura.l  family. 


11^  PAYS  TO  BELCITO  to  A  4*-H  CLIB 


A  radi.^  talk  C.  B*  iVadleigli,  State  Glut  Leacior,  Inirhcj:.,  IJew 
I-ir;ups'iirc,  delivered  through  a  network  of  56  rrdio  sto.tious  associated 
v/itli  tlie  National  Broad ca.sting  Corjpany,  Saturday,  Fetraary  5,  1932. 


It  pays  to  "be  a  4^H  club  iuem"berw     '  ' 

That  sounds  as  if  cluh  members  are  paid  money, '  doe sn^t" 'it? 

I-Iow  niach  do  you  think  a  boy  or  girl  ought  to  get  in  mone^'  for  be- 
longing to  a  club  in  which  they  have  interesting  meetings  tliroughout  the 
'jQox^  toJre  trips  oxo-'ond  the  counts'-  and  State  besides  occasionally  vanning 
prize  trips  to  ITationol  co^iips,  inter-state  events,  etc? 

"How  I'hich,  "  I  ask,   "Do  you  tliinl-^  you  ought  to  be  paid  for  belong- 
ing to  such  a  club?  " 

Perhaps  my  question' is  too  easy.    It  sounds  unreasonable  to  think 
of  pajdng  or  hiring  young  folks  to  belong,  to  a  club  that  gives  t^.em  so  many 
different  advantages.    In  fact,  no  one  does  hire  boys  and  girls  to  be 
4r-H  club  members.    Yet  most  members  or  their  pajrents  actually  receive  money 
profit  as  a  result  of  their  membership  in  a  .4-H  club.    Let  me  toll  you  how 
that  happens  and  give  yo\,i  the  records  of  a  few  boys  aiid  girls. 

To  be  a  4-H  club  member  you  mast  conduct  a  4-H  farm,  or  home  project. 
The  extension  agencies  of  the  ITation,  State,  and  co'ijcity  provide  you"  vdth 
infomation  ond.  supervision  which  so  cms  necessary  for  satisfactory  results. 
There  is  no  charge  made  for  ejiy  of  tliis  help  and  all  >  profits  are  kept  by 
you  and  your  psj-ents.  .     '■'  ^ 

Some  projects  such  as  canning  for  sale,  beef,  poultry,  besides  other 
crop  and  animal  projects,  have  an  actual  m.oney  return,'   Others  like  clo tiling, 
food,    room  improvement,  and  home  garden,  result  in  a  money  saving  to  the 
home,  . 

There  were  over  5,000  boys  aiid  girls  enrolled  in  4-H  club  work  in 
ITcv;  pjampsliiro  in  1931.     Tliree  thousand  of  these  members  reported  on  economic 
gain  of  nearly  $60,000.    This  is  aii  average  of  $20  per  member. 

■.  ■  You  have  already  heard  from  Esther  V/hite,  one  of   -ur  ITow  Hompshiro 

girls.     She  has  told  you  what  the  saving  has  been  in  her  Ivome  fro::  the 
■Clothing' pro  J  ect.    Simdlar  facts  can  be  given  by  hundreds  end  thousands  of 
4— E  girls  all  over  these  United  States  wlio  are  conducting  4-H  projects  in 
hci^ie  economics, 

I'Tow  listen  to  a  fOYi  reports  in  agriculture  from,  om-  State, 

There  is  the  situation  of  Hi  chard  and  Donald  Sanborn  in  Hockinghani 
C-^onty,  ilcw  Hc»mpsliire.    Their  father  operates  a  garage  and  leaves  the  form- 
ing to  these  boys.    Last  year  as  one  4-Ii  project  they  raised  two  a.cres  of 
ga,rden  crops.    They  also  ?iandled  nearly  400  birds  in  a  poultry  project. 


(over) 


These  projects  returned  a  laoor  income  and  saving  in  tlie  lioEie  ci  more  than 
$500,  T,ee,rly  half  of  this  income  was  in  cash  fron  the  poultry  project  and 
the  rest  from  the  garden.  •       '  ' 

It  is  worth  noting  that  more  thaji  half  of  all  poultry  project  memr- 
bers  reporting  in  our  State  in  1931,  h^d  incomes  of  $100  or  more. 

Amy  Chai-iberlain  in  BeHcn-ap  Countj^,  Hew  HampsMre,  lia,s  had  a  high 
produ.cing  flock  of  poultrj^  fcr  several  years.    This  year  she  developed  a 
marketing  project.     She  sells  her  eggs  as  "4-H  Specials"  under  the  ITow 
Snglajid  lahol.      One  of  the  leading  mea-kets  in  a  nearby  city  took  all  of 
her  eg_-:s  at  a  preLiium  price.    Her  profit  from.  75  oirds  wcuS  $110  for  the 
year. 

Dairying  is  a.  farm  Tmsiness  which  has  not  "been  profita-hle  for  most 
farmers  in  our  State  during  the  past  year.    Yet  we  find  two  of  our  4-E 
dairy  ooys  r^rJdLng  labor  incomes  of  necxly  $1,000  each.    Taxes  and  interest 
on  investment  have  not  been  substractcd  from  these  incomes,  yet  they  repre- 
sent quite  worth-wliile  returns. 

One  of  these  boys  is  Lav-rcnce  Cota  of  Scllniap  County,  ilew  I-cjiipshiro, 
who  has  a  herd  of  12  animals.    The  other  is  Eruce  Yai'ney  of  RocldLngliajn 
Co'jnty,  ITew  Ha;iipshJ.re,    Althougli  Bruce  is  still  attending  liigh  school,  he 
finds  time  to  h^uidle  a  herd  of  10  anirials,  keep  100  Ic^ng  birds  d^uring 
the  winter,  1,000  cliicks  during  the  spring  and  soiriner,  and  grow  e.  few  casli 
crops. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  all  4-H  projects  are  as  large  or 
profitable  a,s  these.    I  am  telling  you  about  a  few  of  our  c?i:lvanced  club  meo- 
bers  vfiic  have  gradually  developed  quite  sizeable  projects  for  their  s.ge. 

One  could  continue  for  hours  to  toll  true  stories  of  achievement 
ma,de  by  you  4~H  boys  and  girls  oil  over  the  com  try.    I.'Iany  of  you  iiave  a 
record  of  money  profit  .    The  evidence  of  your  earnings  is  the  property  you 
o^,rn,  your  sa'v'lngs  accorjits,  or  a  college  education. 

In  conclusion:  I  want  you  to  ujiderstand  that  the  irxiediate  cash  re- 
turn is  not  the  or2.:f  important  value  club  work  h^s.    Tlirougli  education  and 
the  development  of  char^acber  of  the  farm  boy  and  girl,  club  work  builds  for 
the  future  -  not  only  the  future  of  tht^  boy  or  girl,  but  of  the  State  and 
ITation  as  well,    CluLb  members  learn  to  share  home  responsibilities,  to  taZ^e 
a,ctive  part  in  comi:iunity  affairs,  ajid  to  serve  well  both  as  leaders  and 
followers. 

It  paj's  to  belong  to  a  4-11  club. 


L  I  B  R  A  R  Y  ! 


I7ITH  'JESTZM  FAHIERS: 
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A  radio  talk  "by  R.  H.  Lame,  \7estern  program  director,  Office  oi  Inf orma;-  ' 
tion,' United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  delivered  in;  the  Agricultu-ral 
Extension  Service  period  of  the  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Wedne-sd.^y,  Februftry=— - 
10,  1932,  through  Station  KG-0  and  six  other  stations  associated  TTith  the^ " 
E3C-ICG-0  netv7ork,  Pacific  Division,  national  Broadcasting  Company, 

  oOOo   

It  does  look  like  a  bad  season  for  the  peach  twig  borer,  but  the 
situation  in  California  is  such  that  vigorous  measures  are  required.    The  peach 
twig  borer  has  increased  noticeably  in  the  last  few  years.    Part  of  the  in- 
crease may  be  attributed  to  the  dropping  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  peach 
crop  and  part  of  the  dry  seasons  which  have  recently  been  experienced. 

The  University  of  California  is  cooperating  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  carrying  on  this  cainpaign  for  control  of  the  peach  twig  borer. 
Here  are  the  joint  recommendations  of  these  two  organizations: 

For  all  of  the  stone  fru.it s  affected,  except  the  apricot,  apply  the 
regular  dormant  lime  sulphur,  32  degrees  Baume,  at  the  rate  of  eight  gallons 
for  100  gallons  of  spray.    Or  use  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  dry  lime  sulphur. 
The  spray  is  to  be  applied  as  the  buds  are  bursting.    This  spray  will  also 
control  the  pea.ch  leaf  curl.    In  case  the  peach  tv:ig  borer  infestation  is  very 
severe,  the  joint  recom-uendations  suggests  reducing  the  amount  of  the  lime- 
sulphur  from  8  to  5  gallons  and  adding  dry  basic  lead  arsenate  at  the  rate  of 
3  pounds  to  each  100  gallons  of  spray.    Peaches,  plums,  prunes  and  almonds  may 
be  protected  with  this  solution. 

How  for  apricots.    G-rowers  dare  not  use  lime-su.lplmr  spray  because  it 
rest).lts  in  ^ulphar  sickness.    For  apricots,  Bordeaux  mixture  of  the  5  -  5  50 
strength  is  the  recommends.tion.    This  means  5  pounds  of  bluestone  (copper 
sulphate),  5  pounds  of  lime  and  50  gallons  of  water.    TThen  this  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  ready,  add  dry  basic  arsenate  of  load  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  to  each 
100  gallons  of  spray.    Bordeaujc  should  be  applied  when  the  apricot  buds  are 
sho'.'^ing  red.    If  a  rain  should  come  shortly  after  spraying,  repeat  the  applica- 
tion. 

An  effective  control  of  the  spring  brood  is  fundamental  for  the  control 
of  the  peach  t^-^ig  borer.    Failure  to  spray  both  beai'ing  .and  non-bearing  trees  or 
carelessness  in  application  results  in  individual  loss  as  7/ell  as  damage  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole.    The  peach  worm  which  has  caused  apricot  and  peach  canners 
so  much  grief  is  Just  another  name  for  the  peach  twig  borer. 


-^^tx/ 
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A  radio  talk  "by  R,  H.  Lano,  v;e stern  program  director.  Office  of 
Information,  United  States  Depaxtment  of  Agriculti;-re,  delivered  in  the 
Agri cultural  Extension  Service  loeriod  of  the  17e stern  Farm  and  Hone  Hour 

m~  -11  '  inr   I 

Tnursaay,  Feoraary  11,  1932,  through  Stations  KEQ,  KOIiC,  KSL  &  KGKL, 

five  of  the  ten  stations  associated  T/ith  the  UBC-XG-O  net'jork,  pacific 
Division,  National  Broadcasting  Conpany. 

 ooOoo — - 

This  is. the  time  of  year  when  many  of  you  will' he  either  feeding  or 
thinking  aoout  feeding  halDy  chicks  and  young  pullets.    Por  a  number  of  years,- 
poultrymen  have  "been  in  the  haoit  of  replacing  fne  older  .oirds.  in  .their  flocks 
with  youngs  stock  hatched  sometime  "betv/een  Janua;L-y  and  April#   .,  ' 

Each  year  seems  to  "bring  to  light  "better  methods  of  feeding.    Many  of 
you  will  rememher  that  a  few  years  ago  "ba.Dy  chicks  were  started  off  with 
scratch  gra.in.    Such  scratch  feed  wa.s  relatively  low  in  digestiole  protein. 
And  protein,  as  you  Imow,  is  very  in5;ortant  in  tiss^Jie  "building  and  in  good  .. 
growth.  .     '  . '  ' 

It  follows  then  that  increasing  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  "ba"by  chicks? 
ration  should  he  conducive  to  "better  development*    Experimentation  has  proven'  . 
this  to  "be  so.    Dr.  Hoist,  head  of  the  division  of  poultry  hus^oandry  at  the 
University  of  California,  has  in  the  past  stressed  the  inportaaice  of  starting 
chicks  off  with  a  mash  rather  than  a  scratch  feed.    In  fact,  the  st'arting  mash 
that  has  heen  used  extensively  in  California  and  other  states  has  included  as  .,• 
much  as  20  per  cent  protein.    The  ha'by  chicks  have  made  excellent  growth  when 
fed  on  a  high  protein  mash.    Even  mortality  has  "been  noticea"bly  reduced.. 

But  the  success  of  this  change  in  the  "ba"by  chicks^  diet  was  marred  "by.  . 
the  su'D^equent  increase  in  m.ortality  as  they  grew  older.    Many  of  the  pullets 
at  four  months  or  more  have  "gone  light".    Their  mortality  has  steadily  in~  . 
creased,  in  some  cases  to  30  per  cent  or  more.    It  is  the  feeling  among  some 
of  the  e:cpert  poultrymen  tha.t  the  per  cent  of  protein  has  been  too  high; 
that  this  high  percentage  of  protein  has  heen  reflected  in.  a  higher  mortality 
later  on. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  liolst  has  "been  carrying  on  errperiment s  now  for  a"bbut  a 
year  to  determ.ine  accurately  just  what  factors  a.re  involved.    Other  research 
work  is  also  being  started  in  California  to  determine  what  factors  may  he  to 
hlame  fo.r  the  increase  in  mortalit2*  in  some  of  these  flocks.    In  the  meantime, 
the  poultry  spe.cialists  .ai'^e  su.ggesting  that  the  protein  content  of  the  poultry 
ration  "be  reduced  to  a.Dout  15  per  cent  instead  of  the  20  per  cent  which  has 
heen  used  in  many  flocks.    It  is  hoped  tiiat  this  reduction  will  not  seriously 
increase  the  mortality  among  hahy  chicks  and  will  materiaJly  reduce  the 
mortality  in  older  "oirds.    So  for  the  immediate  future,  the  15  per  cent  protein 
m.ash  for  oahy  chicks  is  being  recommended,  except  in  the  case  of  broilers 
where  an  early  and  rapid  development  is  needed  so  that  the  broilers  may  be 
disposed  of  when  eight  to  ten  weeks  old.    It  is  during  this  period  that 
broilers  made  the  most  economical  gains. 


( over) 
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As  Donald  Brajxie,  poultry  hus^oandry  instructor  at  the  State  College  of 
Washington  expresses  it:  "  Success  in  rearing  chicks  depends  on  the  poultrynien^  s 
ability  to  'oalance  his  chick  ration.    It  has  "been  observed  that  chicks,  as  they 
grow  older,  develop  an  increased  appetite  for  scratch  grain  over  mash*  Too 
heavy  feeding  of  scratch  grain  during  the  first  seven  to  eight  weeks  will  limit 
the  amount  of  protein  consumed  and  stunt  their  growth". 

To  properly  "balajice  a  chick  ration,  one  must  take  into  full  account  the 
necessary  mineral  content.    The  four  minerals  required  in  greatest  amount  for 
growing  chicks  are  calcium,  phosphorus,  sodium  and  chlorine.    Take  the  T7SC 
chick  ration  for  exainple.    In  this  ration,  ground  oyster  shell  supplies  the 
calcium  cerbonate  or  lime,  groujid  bone  furnishes  the  phosphate,  and  sa.lt 
contains  the  chlorine  and  sodium  in  the  proportions  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  healthy  bone.    In  milk,  there  is  an  excellent  balance  between  calcium  and 
phosphorus,  which  is  readily  available.    In  this  ma,sh  recommended  by  Washington 
State  College,  the  mineral  content  amounts  to  five  per  cent,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  two  pounds  of  ground  oyster  shell,  two  pounds  of  bone  meal  and  one 
pound  of  fine  dairy  salt. 

Another  subject  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  feeding  is  that  of  brooding 
baby  chicks.    Electric  brooders  seem  to  be  rapidly  coming  into  favor  throughout 
the  Northwest,  according  to  reports  exchanged  at  a  recent  rural  electric  men' s 
short  course  held  at  Oregon  State  College.    One  man  from  the  Seattle  region 
reported  at  least  2,000  electric  brooders  added  in  that  territory  in  the  past 
year. 

F.  E.  Price,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station, 
points  out  tlmt  ranch  labor  may  be  saved  in  the  proper  operation  of  the  electric 
bro'oderg.    When  first  introduced,  electric  brooders  were  condemned  sometimes 
because  they  do  not  heat  the  entire  brooder  room.    This  very  fact  is  now  cited 
in  their  favor  by  poultrymen,  Mr.  price  reportrs.    As  they  do  not  heat  the 
entire  brooder  room,  electric  brooders  make  it  that  much  easier  to  get  the 
chicks  under  the  hovers  at  night.    Then,  too,  they  now  come  equipped  with 
an  "attraction  light"  under  the  hover.    This  light  is  "-turned  on  at  dusk.  The 
chicks  are  drawn  naturally  to  the  hovers,  instead  of  congregating  in  corners 
as  is  often  done  when  the  entire  brooder  room  is  warm  and  dark. 

One  poultryman  who  spoke  to  the  electric  service  men  at  the  meeting  said 
he  found  the  cost  from  electric  brooding  greatly  reduced,  compared  with  other 
types,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  fuel  and  labor.    With  rather  low  electric 
rates,  this  m^an  was.  able  to  brood  his  chicks  at  a  fuel  cost  of  2/3  cents  per 
chick. 

Electric  brooding  is  really  past  the  experimental  stage.    In  Mr.  Price's 
opinion,  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  anyone  who  is  equipped,  either  for 
brooding  chickens  or  young  turkeys. 


3ULI;bTI!J  ?0?:         FMM  LIBRARY; 

A  radio  talk  "by  R.  E*  Laxib,  -e stern  program  director,  Office  of  Iniornia- 
tion,  United  States  Department  of  As^^i culture ,  delivered  during  the  Western  Fanir' 
and  Home  Hour  Friday,  February  12,  1932,  through  Station  ICGO  and  seven' o.tiie 
stations  associated  v/ith  the  UBC-ICC-O  net-jork,  Pacific  Division,  Rational 
Broadcasting  Company, 

 oOo  

One  of  our  aims  in  these  Western  Farm  and  Home  programs  is  to  acquaint 
you  T7ith-  sources  of  information.    0"ur  extension  service  news  periods  Djre  intended 
to  keep  you  in  touch  with  agricultural  college  scientists.    These  "brief  talks 
on  bulletins  for  the  farm  library  serve  to  let  you  loiow  that  such  publications  are 
available  if  you  want  them. 

In  the  words  of  Milton  Eisenliower,  director  of  information  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture:   ^The  catalog  of  acco:.iplishm.ent s  of  the  success- 
ful farmer  would  run  something  like  this:    He  is  an  agronomist;  he  is  an 
economist;  he  is  a  plaJit  disease  doctor;  he  is  an  animal  disea-se  doctor;  he  is 
an  economic  entomologist;  he  is  a  practicing  geneticist;  and  he  mostly  certainly 
is  an  engineer  and  a  chemist  of  a  practical  sort' . 

He  does  have  to  master  his  different  lines  of  knowledge  much  more 
thoroughly  than  the  two  would-be  art  critics,  who  are  reported  to  have  met  in  an 
eastern  art  gallery; 

G-ushed  one,  "You  know,  Clarissa;  what  do  they  call  those  drav^ings  that 
are  all  scratched? " 

The  other  knew  her  art.    Ansvrered  she,  "You  mean  itchings" . 

ITo,  the  farmer  has  to  do  more  than  scratch  the  s^urface  of  knowledge,  and 
if  we  can  help  you  in  an^nray  -  by  getting  you  publications  or  by  referring  you 
to  specialists  in  the  fields  in  which  yo'ur  problems  lay,  please  feel  free  to 
call  upon  us. 

Our  first  poultry  bulletin  for  consideration  this  afternoon  is  of  a 
general  nature,  covering  as  it  does  "Farm  Poultry  Raising"  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  or  if  you  prefer,  from  the  egg  to  the  market.    ITaturall;^  the  27 
pages  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1524  cannot  go  deeply  into  such  subjects  as 
breeding  for  egg  production,  producing  h-atching  eggs,  incubation,  brooding,  feed- 
ing and  the  many  phases  of  farm  poultry  raising.    Yet  it  does  touch  upon  all  of 
these  subjects.    Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1524  titled  "Farm  Poultry  Raising"  may  be 
used  for  general  reference  to  good  advantage. 

To  supplement  this  publication  and  to  deal  more  specifically  with  poultry 
operations  of  this  time  of  year,  there  are  two  other  Farmers'  Bulletins  which 
will  be  found  useful  in  the  farm  library.    The  titles  in  each  case  indicate  the 
contents.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1538  is  entitled  "Incubation  and  Brooding  of 
Chickens"  and  ITo.  1541-F,  "Feeding  Chickens". 

One,  or  two,  or  all  three  of  these  publications  are  yours  for  the  a.sking. 
Just  sit  yourself  down  and  write  to  the  radio  station  to  which  jom  are  now  listen- 
ing.   Again  the  numbers  in  the  order  previously  mentioned  are:  1524-F,  1538-F 
and  1541-F. 


THE  WEK  mm  THE  FAEIA  BOARD: 
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A  radio  talk  prepared  by  Edgar  Marldiam,  Assistant  to  the  Cliairraaia, 
in  charge.  Press  Relations,  Federal  Fara  BOc?;rd,  and  delivered -03'  H.  I-I,  Lanib___ 
during  the  Western  Fajrn  and  Home  Hour  Monday,  February  15,  1932,  th 
Station  KGO  and  eiglit  other  stations  associa.ted  viit'n  the  lOC-ICGO  network, 
Pacific  Division,  Rational  Broadcasting  Company. 
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Wool  growers  will  he  interested  in  news  transmitted  to  the  Farm 
Board  Tliursday  of  last  ?/eek  by  Mr.  Sol  Maj/^er  of  San  Angelo,  Texas,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ila^tional  Wool  Marketing  Corporation.    This  organization  has 
headquarters  in  Boston.    Mr.  Mayer  reported  that  the  executive  coli.  ittee  of 
the  Corpora.tion  after  meetings  in  Boston  ajid  in  Washington,  D.C,  during 
the  past  three  weeks  had  elected  L,  W.  Elliot  of  Sonora,  Texas,  to  the  po- 
sition of  executive  vice-president.    Mr.  Elliot  will  be  in  conple-oe  charge 
of  a.ll  operations  of  the  Corporation.    PinanciaJ.  arrangements  ample  for  all 
purposes  in  handling  the  1932  business  of  the  National  corporative,  have 
been  Liade,  Mr.  Mayer  said.    The  cooperative  is  now  nalcing  advances  to  grow- 
ers an.d  is  prepared  to  handle  the  1932  ?/ool  clip  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  producer. 

A  series  of  informational  meetings  of  the  Farm  Board  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  begun  last  week.    They  are  being  held  a.t  the 
department  offices  in  Yfashington,  D.C.    Secretary  Hyde  opened  the  meetings 
with  a  statement  that  their  purpose  is  to  acquaint  more  fully  the  officials 
and  employees  of  each  organization  with  what  the  other  is  doing.    On  Wed- 
nesday, Chairman  Stone  discussed  the  general  policies  of  the  Farm  Board, 
Aid  on  Thursday,  C.B.  Denman  told  of  the  assistance  tliat  is  being  ;^ven 
growers  in  the  further  development  of  a  livestock  cooperative  r-m-keting 
program. 

Carl  Williams  returned  Tharsday  from  a  trip  that  took  him  to  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  for  the  conference  of  soutljem  agricultural  workers,  to  New 
Orleans  for  a  visit  with  Ar.ierican  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  executives, 
and  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  a  meeting  with  the  directors  of  the  Gun- 
THirpentine-Rosin  Association. 

Chairman  Stone  was  before  the  House  Appropri actions  Comi:iittee  last 
Monday  in  regard  to  the  appropri action  for  the  Board's  administrative  ex- 
penses next  year.      The  budget  calls  for  1,880,000  dollars,  Y/hich  is  the 
same  amount  as  that  provided  by  Congress  for  the  current  year.    At  the  end 
of  its  first  fiscal  year,  the  Board  returned  to  the  FederaQ.  Trca.sury 
$943,000,  which  was  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  sun  appropriated  for 
that  year.    At  the  end  of  its  second  year,  the  Board  returned  $485,000, 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  made  available  that  year. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  R.  Hi  Lamb,  western  program  director,  Off  ice  ,jof  iliaforma- 
tion,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  delivered  in  tha  Agric-altp.r^l.  / 
Extension.  Service  period  of  the  TTestern  Farm  and  Home  Hour  ^Tuesday,  February 

15,  1932,  through  Stations.  K&W,  KOMO,  KGIR,  KGHL  and  KSL,  five  of  the  ten.   

stations  associated  with  the  NBC-KG-O  network.  Pacific  Division,  national 
Broadcasting  Company* 

,•     ■   0   ■  -  ■ 

We  hear  a  lot  about  mortality  rates  from  various  diseases  of  hijmans. 
But  did  you  ever  wonder  what  dairy  cows  die  of  and  why? 

An  interesting  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  the  second  progress 
report  of  the  extensive  cost-of-production  survey  of  the  Oregon  dairy  industry, 
which  is -now  in  its  third  year.    This  report  is  now  out  in  "mimeographed  form. 
It  contains  a  lot  of  information  as  to  the  comparative  costs  of  producing 
hutterfat  in  the  coast,  Willamette  Valley  and  irrigated  sections  of  that 
state.     In  its  preliminary  form,  this  report  raises  many  valuable  sign  posts 
for  the  observing  dairyman.    And,  of  course,  copies  of  it  may  be  obtained  from 
and  Oregon  coLmty.  agent,  by  writing  to  Oregon  State  College  or  to  this  radio 
station. 

But  to  get  back  to.  these  cow  casualties,  as  it  were.    The  men  making 
the  survey  lo-'ond  that  on  the  514  farms  visited,  200  cows  had  died  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.    They  took  down  the  causes  whenever  Imown  and  totaled  them  up. 
The  result  suprlsed  even  the  investigators.    Bloat  was  found  to  be  the  chief 
single  cause  of  death.     It  was  found  to  have  piled  up  such  a  lead  in  the  ir- 
rigated sections  of  eastern  Oregon  that  it  held  first  place  through  the  state 
as  a  whole .       •  ■  ■ 

In  the  coast  region  of  the  state,  bloat  was  a  minor  factor.  There, 
accidents^  mostly  drownings,  took  the  heaviest  toll.    In  the  Willamette  Valley, 
on  the  other  hand,  calving  caused  the  most  deaths,  though  bloat  took  its  share 
there  too.    Second  to  calving  in  causing  death -in  this  district  was  swallowing 
wire  or  nails.    Poisoning,  indigestion^  milk  fever  and  garget,  and,  of  course, 
old  age  were  other  causes  reported. 

But  what  surprises  me  is  that  milk  fever  and  garget  were  found  to  be 
minor  causes  of  death.    A  heavy  producing  dairy  cow  is  like  a  delicate  piece 
of  machinery.    And  the  most  delicate  part  of  a  cow  is  probably  the  udder.  At 
least,  many  of  the  more  common  troubles  may  be-  traced  to  this  highly  developed 
part  of  the  cow. 

The  most  common  causes  of  udder  troubles,  according  to  Oscar  Tretsven, 
extension  dairy  specialist  bX  Montana  State  College,  arise  from  sudden  changes 
in  the  method  of  caring  for  the  cows,  careless  "drying  up"  and  lack  of  atten- 
tion just  before  freshening* 

Again,  we  find  ^  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure'.  I.Ir. 
Tretsven  offers  these  suggestions  as  a  means  of  avoiding  udder  disorders: 

"Milk,  water  and  feed  your  dairy  cows  at  a  definite  time.    Any  varia,tion  in 
the  time  for  these  tasks  will  cause  that  delicate  gland,  the  udder,  to  function 
improperly  and  in  some  cases  causes  more  serious  a,ilments. 


(over) 
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"Drying  up  a  cow  is  a  little  more  coirrplicated*    During  the  lactation 
period,  a  con  is  fed  succulent  grasses  and  concentrated  feeds  that  stimlate 
the  fiov7  of  milk*    It  is  obvious  that  if  such  feeding  is  kept  up  while  you  are 
trying  to  dry  up  the  cow,  it  will  he  a  hrrd  task4    Tne  thing  to  do  is  to 
reverse  the  order,  rjid,  instead  of  concentrated  feeds,  give  the  cow  well-cured 
hp^y.     This  will  diminish  the  flow  of  mi  11c.     Then,  after  chcTJiging  the  feed, 
skip  every  other  milking  for  ahout  a  w-eek.    Follow  this  up  hy  skipping  two 
milkings  at  a  time  and  soon  the  cow  will  he  dry.     Keep  on  watching  the  udder 
until  all  danger  is  passed.  •  ■ 

"Very  little  need  he  done  to  keep  the  udder  in  condition  "before  the  cow 
freshens,    ilature  will  almost 'alwa^ys  talce  care  of  this  period.    Ei^t  in  rare 
instances  a  little  help  may  he  necessary.    So  wa.tch  the  cow  carefully  and 
should  her  udder  hocome  distended  or  severely  swollen,  milking  may  he  necessary 
to  afford  relief.    This  should  only  he  done  as  a  last-  resort,  as  milking,  rohs 
the  calf  of  the  first  milk  ajad  may  enhajice  the  chajices  of  .the  cow  halving  milk 
fever. "  . .  ■   .  •  ■  ■       '  ;       ^  ■  ' 

In  this  connection,  'we-  'supplement  Hr .  •  TretsvenVs  .recommondavtions  hy-  ■ 
suggesting  that  your  farm  library  contadn  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.- 
1422f  dealing  '-4th  "Udder  Diseases  of  Dair;^^  Cows".    Perhaps  you  already  have 
a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ko«  1422.   .But  if  you  don't  aJid  want  one,'  write 
us  care  of  this  station  and  we  will  get  it  for  you.- 

One  thing  more  —  it's  not  exa.ctly  connected,  —  well,  in  a  voy  it  is, 
too,  for  it  is  concerned  with  the  welfajre  of  yOMT  da.iry  covr.s.    Eben  L.  Connor, 
assistajit  co-Jiity  agent  sta^tioned  a.t  Everett,  Washington,  reports  tha.t  some  . 
da.irymen  in  tha/c  section  are  cutting  ont  or  cutting  down  on  their  gra.in  ra.tion. 
Tha.t's  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  recent  drop  in  milk  and  hutterfa>,t  prices. 
A  good  majiy  dairymen  are  wondering  how  fa.r  it  pays  to  feed  grain  to  their:  cows 
under  present  conditions.    Ye.t  the  dairyman  who  does  reduce  or  elimina.te  grain  - 
in  the  dairy  ration  is  simply  reducing  -the  amount,  of  nutrients  available  for  - 
producing  milk.    This- ,  in  turn,  causes  loss,  of  flesh,  in  his  dairy  ahima.ls  and 
a  sharp  decline  in  production.    He  is  forcing' his  cows  to  use  up  tha  reserve  ^- . 
they  ha,ve  stored  in  their  bodies  for  future  milk  production. 

The  good  daar;:,Tiian  knows,  ■  Mr  •  Connar  explains,  tha.t  it  never  .pays  to  let 
his  cows  get  thin  for  la.ck  of  grain,  .even  in- the  face  of  lovJ.  prices.  Ee  must-- 
think,  of ,  the  future  as  well  as  the  iDresent.  Ee  -realizes  . tha,t  it , is  cheaper-  to 
hold  up  production  now,  ra.ther  than,  to  let.  it  slump  and  expect  to  bring  it  ,  , 
ba.ck  when  the  cov^s  go  on  gra-ss. 


^  KITCEEIIS  CM  BB  COITV'EnEIT  AMD  BEAUTIFUL      l  i 

A  radio  talk  "by  Mrs.  Kate  Henley  Daugherty,  County  Homd  Demonstration 
agent,  'Ebyt  Castle  Coionty,  Delaware,  delivered  ,in  the  Land  G-rant  pollege  Radio'^S'^^*^''^'^'^ 
Hour  of  T^ednesday,  February  ,17,  1932.     '      -     '   .  i 


"^ont  you  come  into  my  kitchen?"  proudly  say  many,  of  the  farm  women  "of 
Delaware  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  suggestions  given  during  the  three 
Wife-saving  Kitchen  campaigns  held  in  I^Tew  Castle  County  in  the  past  three  years. 

This  invitation  is  given  with  a  smile  and  the  kitchens  are  smiling  too, 
for  they  have  recently  hiad  their  faces  lifted.  .  Many  of  them  have  "been  trans- 
formed from  gloomy,  dismal  places  to  cheerful  sunlit  ones  in  just  a  few  weeks 
through  the  magic  touch. of  color  in  freslily  finished  walls,  painted  wood-work 
and  furniture  together  with  gay  curtains  and  equipment. 

O'OT  grandmothers '  thought  the  colors  ,  of  their  kitchens  (like  those  of 
their  housedresses)  should  "be  dark  to  he  practical.     So 5  smoke  grey,  dark  greens 
and  hrovvTis  were  the  .  rule.    Later  on,  in  direct  contrast  to  this  reasoning,  we 
were  told  th^t  a  kitchen  to  be  sanitary  must  he  all  .white,    ITow, 'with  the  advent 
of  the'vogue  for  color,  we  know  tlmt  a  kitchen 'may  he  "entirely  sanitary  and'  yet 
as  gay  as  a  ha.sket  of  Toinlis.    Various  bright  color  combinations  are  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  darker  colors  and  the  lack  of  color  of  yesterday.  '  A  popular 
color  scheme  with  rlew  Castle  County  women  has  been  a  cream  or  buff  wall  with  tan 
or  light  green  wood-work.    These  colors  are  repes-ted  in  the  furniture,  utensils, 
and  the  linoleum,  .  .    ^  .  .  ..  . 


Realizing  that  there  ca,n  be  no  color  with6ut  light  and  that  sunshine  is 
free,  ma.ny  solid  doors  have  been  replaced , with  glass  panels,  additional  windows 
were  cut  in  a  few  cases  and ; the  type  and  placing  of .  artificial  lighting  improved 
by  installing  electricity  or 'merely  by  adding  reflectors  to  ordinary  lamps. 

Delaware  kitchens  are  no  longer  playing  a  neglected  Cinderella  to  the 
re,st  of  the  home  in  either  lack  of '  beauty' or  convenience.'    When  the  kitchen 
serves  as  dining  room  (and.  sometimes  sitting  ro.oin)  as  well  as  for  the  actml 
preparation  of  food,  the  social  side  sho^Jld  be'  consid.ered,  too.     It  should  be 
so  attractive  as  to  aid  digestion  and  furnish  an  inviting,  homey  p.ppearance. 
Since  it  is  the  busiest  room  of  the  farm  house  and  so  much  of  their  time  is 
spent  there,  our  homemakers  are  learning  to  meXe  "their  heads  save  their  heels" 
and  to  conserve  their  energy  by  a,cquiring  necessary  labor  saving  equipment  and 
grouping  sJl  in  their  proper  relation. 

The  three  outstanding  steps  stressed  in  kitchen  reformation  during -these 
campaigns  were  1st,  water  at  the  sink  with  waste  disposal,  2nd.  adjustment  of 
heights  of  working  surfaces  to  the  individual  homemalcer  and  3rd.  proper  arrange- 
ment of  working  centers  with  all  related  equipment  grouped  near.    Quite  a  number 
of  women  in  l^Tew  Castle  County  were  able  to  '^ake  the  first  step  and  acquire  sinks, 
practically  all  have  taken  the  last  two  steps  as  they  require  little  or  no 
expenditure  of  money  yet  are  the  means  of  saving  a  great  deal  of  energy/  in  the 
day '  s  rout  ine , 

In  many  old  colonial  homes  in  Delaware,  the  kitchen  cupboard  shelves  are 
spaced  from    18  inches  to  2  feet  apart.    The  storage  space  of  these  in  many 
instances  has  been  doubled  by  putting  extra  shelves  between  and  homemakers  are 
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fast  learning  the  convenience  of  high  stools,  foot-pedal  gartage  cans,  pressure 
cookers,  clocks,  niemorand-um  pads,  etc. 

Some  special  problems  that  have  "been  solved  jointly  by  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  and  the  homemaker  during  these  campaigns  are,  provisions  for  a  wash 
stand,  for  storing  overcoats  and  "boots,  for  laundry  work  and  for  eating  some  of 
the  mea.ls  in  the  kitchen,    providing  proper  equipment  for  these  extra  activities 
helps  -orevent  conflict  and  delay  so  keeps  the  cook  s'7oet. 

The  210  women  who  reported  definite  changes  in  their  kitchens  spent  a 
little,  over  $4,000.00  in  mailing  thoiiio    Much  of  'jhis  money  was  ea,rned  by  the 
homemaker,  herself,  through  va,rious  home  industries.    'vYj  wish  that  we,  could  also 
estimate  the  value  of  these  improvements  in  terns  of  human  life  and.  relations 
but  must  be  content  in  quoting  a  few  expressions  of  the  women  who  made  out- 
standing changes  during  the  campaign:    Mrs.  Harold  Melvin  of  ITewark  says,,  "we 
not  only  enjoyed  the  work  of  impro'.'ing  our  kitche.:.,  but  we  shall  also  enjoy  the 
convenience  and  beauty  of  it  for  many  years  to  cohj,  remembering  how  we  -.nade  a 
wonderful  room  from  an  old  wreck", 

Mrs.  !7ilkinson  Cranston  of  State  Head  says,'  "My  family  played  aji  important 
part  in  improving  my  kitchen.     The  men  of  the  family  pointed  the  entire  room 
and  laid  the  linoleum.    My  daughter  helped  in  the  selection  and  uniting  of  the 
.  curtai  ns, " 

Even  though  she  does  not  own  the  house  in  which  she  lives,  Mrs  J.  T, 
Rhodes  of  Middletown  says,  "I  feel  tliat  the  money  I  spent  in  improving  my 
kitchen  has  more  than  justified  itself  from  the  convenience,  comfort  and 
pleasure  which  I  noiv  enjoy," 

Mrs.  Arthur  G-inn  of  Taylor's  Bridge  d-aring  the  1931  contest  changed  her 
dull  gTe'j  walls  with  a  darker  grey  wood- work  into  what  she  now  speaks  of  as 
"my  sunshine  kitchen." 

The  progressive  home  maker,  today,  wants  both  beauty'  and  efficiency  in 
her  workshop.    She*  wishes  to  save  her  strength  so  that  she  may  enjoy  a  broader 
life  than  her  grandmother  did  and  to  be  happier  in  her  work  becp.use  of  her 
attractive  and  convenient  surroundings. 


planning  the  Work  of  1932. 


\ 


A  rr.dio  talk  by  RolDert  W,  Eno ,  President  Wayne  County  Pennsylvania  ,,_.;cTiitu 
Agricultural  Extension  Association,  delivered  in  the  Land  Grant  College 
period  of  the  National  Earm  and  Home  Hour  over  a  network  of  56  o.ssociate 
KBC  radio  stations,  Wednesday,  Fotr-aary  17.   


I  "believe  most  farmers  face  1932  vrith  ahout  the  same  set  of  diffir   :  ' 
culties  and  the  same  list  of  troubles  that  are  bothering  my  neighbors  and 
myself.    We  find  our  products  bringing  very  low  prices  on  the  markets  and 
our  incomes  less  than  hcalf  of  what  they  were  only  three  years  ago.  ^e 
still  have  the  same  taxes  to  pay,  or  at  least  we  hope  they  will  stay  the 
same  because,  while  most  things  go  up  and  down,   taxes  alvrays  go  up.  We 
still  have  to  pay  6  per  cent  interest  on  that  money  we  borrowed  to  help 
us  through  the  late  period  of  prosperity.     Our  labor,  at  least  the  steady 
dependable  portion  of  it,   costs  about  the  same  as  formerly.     Our  machinery 
costs  'about  as  much  as  ever  and  many  other  things  a,re  in  proportion. 

Some  one  has. said  that  a  depression  is  a  period: of  time  during 
which  we  must  somehow  get r  along ,  without  the  things  our  parents  never  had. 
There  may  be  much  truth  to  that  view  point, 'but  on  the  other  hand 
standards  .of  living  have  constantly  improved  down  through  the  ages  and 
no  one  wants  to  think  of  living  zander  conditions  of  even  one  generation 
ago.     In  OUT  plans  for  1932  we  must  of  course  be  economical,  but  I  have 
little  patience  with  any /plan  that  calls  for  two  or  three  extra  hours  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  his  wife  and  the  little  kiddies  on  the 
farm.     If  American  agriculture  must  drc^  itself  forward  on  the  already 
overworked  shoulders  of  farm  women  and  children  then  it  loses  its  interest 
for  me.     There  has  been  top.  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  past —  farm 
families  slaving  away  to  come  out  on  top  o.nd  by  their  extra  efforts  pro- 
ducing enough  extra  to  oversupply  the  markets  and  bring  prices  down  just 
enough  so  they  must  work  Just  a  little,  harder  the  next  year,     j)To,  oujr 
plans  for  1932  must  be  along  a -different  line. 

Being  a  dair^nnan  my  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  that  pha.se  of  faming. 
There  are  many  cha.nges  that  we  da.ir^Tucn  ca.n  make  for  our  .own  betterment. 
The  results  of  testing  for  production  a,nd  the  keeping  of  records  shows  us 
that  on  1932  vrlce  levels  we  could  well  Spa.rc  at  least  10^  of  our  cows.  If 
you  and  I  and  every  da.irsniian  in  the  county  would  send  a,t  least  one  cow  out 
'of  every  ten  to  the  block, and  be  .sure  to  send  the  lowest  prgducers,  we 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  dairymen' s  problem,     ITot  only  would  we 
thus  reduce  the  flood  of  .imwanted  milk  being  dumped  onto  our  markets,  but 
we   would  a.lso  relieve  our  own  herds  of  a.  drag  on  their  efficiency  a.nd  a  very 
large  factor  in  keeping  our  production  costs  higher,  than  they  should  be. 
See  your  County  Agent  about  getting  into  a  testing  association,  find  out 
your  low  producers,  and.  get  them  out  mighty  quick. 

Being  a  breeder  of  pure  bred  da.iry  cattle  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
raising  of  young  dairy  animals.     Will  it  pay  us  in  1932  to  raise  dairy  calves? 
We  all  Irnow  dairy  cow  prices  a.re  now  very  low,  and  we  also  know  tha,t  to 
ra^ise  a  group  of  calves  requires  a  daily  investment  of  money  that  counts  up 
rather  fast.    My  answer  to  the  o^uestion  would  be  to  a.sk  another  question," 
what  kind  of  calves  a.re  you  planning  to  raise  and  how  well  are  you  pla.nning 
to  raise  them?"    If  you  have  only  common  scrub  calves  to  raise  or  even  if 
you  have  good  calves  and  expect  to  ra-ise  them  without  giving  them  a  chance 
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to  develop  properly  I  would  not  plan  to  raise  tliein  at  all.     It  would  require 
real  optimise  to  see  any  profit  in  producing  scralD  cows  or  poorly  developed 
cows  of  pjiy  hind  for  the  1935  cow  markets     If  however »  you  have  good  calves, 
calves  whose  dans  h-ave  proved  their  ahility  to  malce  noney  even  with  present 
low  prices,  calves  whose  sire  is  bred  for  production  from  all  sides      and  if 
you  plan  to  raise  these  calves  Just  the  best  you  hnow  how,  then  go  aliead. 
There  h^s  never  "been  a  time  yet  when  real  top  notch  cows  have  gone  "begging 
for  a  "bu;^'er. 

So  much  for  the  '.lerds  and  flochs  oh  our  farms,    Fewer  and  "better  DJiimals 
and  more  records  to  tell  which  arc  the  worl.ers  and  which  the  shirhers. 

How  shall  we  plaii  ovt  crops  and  oijir  field  work  for  1932?    It  seems  to 
me  the  first  thing  for  each  of  us-  to  do  is  to  figure  out  the  needs  of  o^ar 
herds  and  floclis  for  next  winter  and  plan  to  produce,  as  nearly  as  possiole, 
everything  we  will  need  to  see  us  through.    My  guess  is  that  money  is  going 
to  "be  mighty  scarce  next  winter  and  the  less  we  h^ve  to  "buy  the  less  we  will 
have  to  go  without.    Barns  and  silos  chuck  full  of  good  quality  rougliage  and 
a  good  supply  of  grains  on  hand  will  go      long  waj"  toward  keeping  the  sheriff 
from  driving  off  those  few  good  cows  wo  have  decided  to  keep. 

Our  1932  field  plpns  then  must  be  the  blue  prints  for  supplying  our 
needs  in  full  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.    Every  fan:ier  knows  that  it 
costs  money  to  plow,  prepare  a  seed  bed,  lime,  fertilize,  and  seed  a  large 
number  of  acres.     Would  not  it  be  wise  in  1932  to  plan  on  fewer  acres  and 
make  them  enough  better  acres  to  give  us  the  yields  we  require.    In  the  first 
place  I'm  going  to  plan  on  using  only  the  best  land  on  the  place  for  1932. 
I'm  going  to  plow  it  and  fit  it'  just  the  best  I  Imow  how,  use  enough  lime  and 
fertilizer  to  give  the  crop  what  it  needs,  and  use  the  best  seeds  I  ]miow  of. 
And  then  I'm  going  to  give  that  crop  every  chance  to  come  along  and  amount  to 
something,  proper  and  thorough  cultivation  and  harvesting  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  right  manner  cost,  but  little  and  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the 
crop  housed, 

A  little  attention  paid  to  varieties  of  seed  selected  will  often  pay 
big  dividends.    Use  only  those  varieties  that  have  proved  out  best  in  2^our 
locality.    Your  Sounty  Agent  can  be  of  great  help  to  you  in  this  important 
task,  and  also  in  testing  soils  for  lime  and  fertilizer  requirements.  It 
only  seems  reasonable  to  expect  tliat  the  dair:-man  who  most  nearly  supplies 
the  needs  of  his  own  herds' from  his  own  acres  has  the  better  chance  of  keeping 
his  head  above  wa.ter  d-oring  the  present  bit  of  roijgh  going. 

Let  us  then  face  the  music  in  1932  determined  simply  to  do  our  part 
a  little  better;  not  to  work  any  harder  or  any  longer,  but  more  intolligently; 
hot  to  lower  our  standard  of  living  by  cutting  out  those  things  which  are  for 
our  good  and  the  good  of  o^or  children,  but  rather  to  eliminate  from  our 
business  the  things  that  cut  do^Tn  our  efficiency  and  raise  Q'ox  costs. 


A  radio  talk  prepared  "by  Miss  Harion  Hepworth,  State  Home  Demonstration  O 
Leader,  University  of  Idah.o,  and  delivered  "by  Kiss  Jean  Stewart,  Home  EcOnomi^t^ 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  durin^^'  the  TTestern  Farm  a,nd  Home  Hour,  T/ednesday, 
retruary  17,  19C^'2,  tnrou/rh  Station  KGO  and  seven  other  stations  associated, 
with  the  KBC-KGO  network,  Pacific  Division,  National  Broadcasting  Company,  ""^■-'^■nlta 


From  the  tine  the  ap^.^le  trees  "burst  into  bloom  to  the  time  when  lon^e; 
train  loads  are  beinr  sent  from  the  great  IJorthwest  to  the  other  markets'^  the 
apple,   so  mellon,  appetizing,  and  juicy,  is  a  source  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  looking  for  something  "good  to  eat." 

Regardless  of  where  they  live,  the  'Test,  the  middle  West,  the  East,  or 
"Dixie  Land"  who  is  there  that  doesn't  enjoy  a  juicy,  well- flavored  apple? 
Fortunately,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  anples,  either  raw  or  cooked.    It  is 
little  ^-t^onder  that  they  are  one  of  the  popula.r  foods.    They  have  such  a 
definite  food  value  that  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  oft- repeated  adage, 
"Eat  An  Apple  A  Day."    And  then  there  is  the  saying,  "Six  Apples  A  Day  Will 
Keep  Headaches  Away." 

Those  of  you.  who  are  tuning  in  today  or  who  may  be  listening  to  the 
many  prograitis  over  your  radio,  proba-bly  have  noa.r  by  a  basket  of  apples. 
That's  a  combination:  cheery  room,  fa-vorito  cha.ir,  fPvVorite  station  and  apples 
close  at  hand. 

In  just  a.  moment,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  recipe  that  I  hope  you  will 
enjoy.     In  this  winter  sea.son  when  it  is  difficu.lt  to  get  oiit,  let  us  add 
interest  to  the  day's  work  by:  utilizing  apr)lcs  more  fully,  in  a.  great  va.riety 
of  ways.    I  am  sure  you  laiow  tha.t  the  a.pple  that  makes  a„  good  sauce  will 
usually  make  a  good  apple  pie  and  aJso  atopics  that  discolor  quickly  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  usually  make  a  dark  sauce,  so  if  you  want  good  results  in 
cooking,  it  is  advisable  to  "Iciow  yotir  apples." 

If  you  want  an  apple  that  when  cooked  will  hold  its  shape,  whether 
whole,  cooked,  halved  or  quartered,  bettor  choose  the  Jonathan,  the  Delicious, 
or  the  Rome  Beaut^'-, 

Nov/  if  yonr  pencils  and  paper  a.re  hanc<7,  my  suggestion  is  o.  recipe  for 
Apple  Dessert.    You  start  to  ma.ke  it  by  paring  and  coring  the  a,pples  and 
cutting  them  into  rings  about  l/4  inch  thick.    Place  these  rings  in  a  baking 
dish  and  pour  over  them  a.  cup  of  sweetened  fru.lt  juice.    Quince  jxiice,  orange 
juice,  currant  jii.ice,  cranberry  juice,  a.rc  some  of  the  juices  tha.t  will  com- 
bine  well  with  a.pT^les.    Take  5/4  cup  of  sugar  for  each  cup  of  juice.  Pour 
this  over  the  apples  and  bak:e  in  a  sIoy/  oven  until  the  apples  are  tender. 
When  cold  the  fruit  juice  will  form  a.  jelly  around  the  apples.    In  serving, 
you  ma5''  add  whipped  cream,  a  custa.rd  sauce,  or  a.  meringue  made  with  the  whipped 
whites  of  eggs,  sweetened  with  5  tablespoons  of  sugar  to  two  eggs.    Brown  del- 
icately in  a  low  heated  oven. 

While  you  still  ha.ve  your  pencil  I  ara  going  to  suggest: 
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Auple  Sherbet 


4  CU'DS  ap"3le  sauce 
1  3/4  cups  sugar 


1/2  cup  lemon  juice 

1  cup  sour  creajn  v/hipped 


1  cxTo  TT'ater 


Boil  s^agar  and  water  10  minutes,  when  cool,   add  ap-ole  sauce  and  lemon 
juice.     Freeze  to  a  nush,  add  whipped  cream  said  continue  freezing. 

If  you  -rould  like  a  variety  of  ways  of  using  apples,  "Apple  Time  in 
Idaho"  is  a  new  Idaho  hulleti  no     "  omparative  Cooking  Qualities  of  some  of  the 
common  Varieties  of  Apples  Grown  in  Oregon,  Bulletin  Uo.  124"  is  a  "bulletin 
Oregon  State  College  has  prepared  that  has  many  good  things  about  aT)ples« 


1 


WITH  WESTEEU  PAElviiES! 


L  I 


2  ./^-.fiM^,; 


lj\0^      A  radio  talk  by  R.  H.  Lamb,  western  program  director,  Off  ice  of ,  Inf  orraa- 
tion,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;   delivered  in  .tb^e  Agricultural'', 
Extension  Service  period  of  the  Western  -Farm  and  Eome  Hour  'fhrusday,  Februai^*^^^** 
18,  1932,  through  Stations  KGW,  KOMO,  KHQ,  KGHL  and  KSL,  fi|e  of  the  ten  sta- 
tions associated  with  the  HBC-KGO  network,  Pacific  Division^  "ITa?t"i"o nar^'^Br o ad-^" ' •' 
casting  Coirrpany.  : 


A  recent  estimate  by  Dr«  A*  G-.  McCall,  chief  of  soil  investigations 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  places  the  annual  loss  of  nitro- 
gen from  soils  of  the  United  States  at  9,000,000  tons.    About  260,000  tons  of 
nitrogen  are  returned  to  the  soil  each  year  in  the  form,  of  fertilizers.  Then 
legumes  in  their  role  of  soil  builders  probably  mal-ie.  up  a  fifth  of  this  total 
annual  loss,  according  to  Dr.  T7.  L.  Powers  of  Oregon  State  College. 

In  other  words,  about.  4  tons  of  nitrogen  are  being  removed  from  the 
soil  each  year  to  each  one  that  is  put  back.    Obviously,  this  caJinot  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely.     It  is  becoming  a  problem  of  nations!  importance.  It 
also  follows  that  a  policy  of  waiting  until  the  soil  is  depleted  of  plajit  food 
m'akes  the  program  of  rebuilding  fertility  an  expensive  one. 

The  first  step  in  checking  nitrogen  loss  or  in  rebuilding  a  soil  is  the 
adoption  of  a  good  crop  rotation,  says  S.  C.  Durdle,  Washington  county  agent. 
A  good  rotation  aims  first  at  the  maintenance  of  fertility.    Leguminous  crops 
are  included  in  such  a  rotation  system  because  they  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
and  maintain  the  organic  matter  so  essential  to  its  physical  condition.  The 
best  use  of  the  soil  is  made  by  alternating  deep  and  shallow  rooted,  crops. 

Not  only  does  a  good  rotation  system  aid  fertility  and  assist^ in  the 
control  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  continues  Mr.  Durdle,  but  it  also 
adds  a  desirable  stability  to  the  farm  program.     It  does  away  with  the  danger 
of  seriously  overcropping  some  portion  of  the  farm  as  is  often  the  case  where 
plans  are  made  only  a  season  ahead,  based  on  the  outlook  of  the  immediate 
future.    On  the  other  hand,  a  good  crop  rotation  system  can  be  changed  to  meet 
market  conditions  ju.st  as  quickly  as  the  haphazard  system  of  farm.ing.  New 
crops  in  the  some  class  of  plants  may  be  substituted  if  need  be  ojid  the  es- 
sential balance  of  the  rotation  will  not  be  disturbed. 


One  of  the  important  things  in  planning  a  good  crop  rotation  is  to  make 
certain  that  everj^  a,cre  on  your  farm  grows  a-t  least  one  leguminous  crop  every 
five  years.  Even  where  the  farm  is  so  hrjidled  that  there  is  manure  available, 
the  maintenance  of  a  leguminous  crop  in  the  rota,tion  is  advisable.  In  cas;e  of 
certain  truck  crops  and  fruit  tree  acreages  where  rotation  is  impossible,  soil 
fertility  may  be  maintained  through  the  use  of  ma.nure,  commercial  fertilizers 
and  cover  crops. 


The  actual  laying  out  of  a  rotation  system  must  of  necessity  be  a  local 
job.    Local  conditions,   such  as  type  of  soil,  climatic  conditions  and  market 
outlet  have  to  be  considered.    Your  county  agent  is  therefore  the  logical 
authority  to  consult.    There  is  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  dealing  with  the  "Inocula- 
tion of  Legum.es  and  Non-Legumes  with  Nitrogen-Fixing  and  Other  Bacteria"  which 
is'.well  worth  your  study.    We  suggest  you  write  to  this  station  for  a  copy  of 
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1496-F.-  And  if  yow  do  write,  also  ask  -for  a  copy  of  USDA.  Leaflet  .  xJo.  70 
titled  "Home  l/iixi:2{^-  of  Fertilizers". 

Before  r^e  -^ass  on  -to  our  announcements,  just  a  feY7  -^rords  about  the 
fertilizin;^  value  of  l^arnyard  r.ianure:"    "One  ton  of  average  rnanure  which  has 
not  "been  eri^osed  to  weather  conditions  contains  as  c.rach  plant  food  as  65  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  ^;odr.,     50  pounds  of  superphosphate  and.  75  pounds  of  kainite", 
states  Professor  J.  C.  rlo^'^enson,  extension  a^-rononist  of  Utali  State  Agricultural 
College.     "In  addition  to  this  it  carries  organic  natter  in  the  "best  form  for 
plants,  and  all  the  i..inor  plant  food  elements.    However,  manure  which  has  been 
allowed  to  heat,  or  which  ha,^  'been  left  out-  of  doors  exposed  to  rains  for  a 
month  or  more,  loses  more  than  half  of  its  value.    This  means  a  loss  of  $1.50 
or  more  for  each  ton  of  naZLu.re  carelessly  hendled.    To  save  the  full  fertiliz- 
ing value  of  tlie  lusnure,  Professor  I-Iogenson  suggests  that  it  be  sheltered  in 
a  water-tight  concrete  pit  or  hauled  to  the  field  and  plowed  -ander  promptly. 
'By  the  wa,y,  the  Orej7;on  E:;:perimcnt  Station  has  a  publication  available  on  this 
subject.     It  is  Oregon  Station  Circulpj*  ITo.  105,  "Use  and  Economic  Value  of 
Farm  Manure". 

'  ITow  for  a  few  announciSracnts  -  First,  Clallcjn  County,  T7ashington.  The 
annual  •  CI  all  era  County  Dair^/men' s  meeting  will  be  held  in  Port  Angeles,  Thurs- 
day, juSt  a  week  from  t o day j  February  25.    An  excellent  prograx:  is  being  ar- 
ranged rjid  rmple  time  is  being  allo^'^ed  for  a  round  table  discussion.  All 
dairymen  in  the  county  o.re  invited. ' 

The  7ostern  TTashington  meeting  of  the  farmers  rjid  bcankors  conference 
will  be  held  in- the  High  School,  l.Iount  Vernon,  Washington,  on  March  1,  at 
10:00  A.        •  Nationally  Imo^Tn  sperkiers  will  discuss  the  agricultural  outlook 
for  1932  at  this  meeting.    Residents  of  all  west  side  counties  are  urged  to 
attend. 


pnoG-Ksss  III  pljut::i!t&  lai-td  use 


A  radio  talk  u)v  Horse  Salisoury,  Cliicif  of  Hadio  Service,  dell'vered  •■  '^^^ 
in -the  Department  of  Agricalture  period  of  the  ITational  Farm  aiT,d  Ho:.ie  Hour 
over  a  network  of  46  associate  IIBC  radio  stations,  Friday,  pebniary  19,  1932»"" 


Concentrated  attac]^  on  the  laiid  -oroblems  and  policies  of  the  United 


States  mteriaiized  today  with  the  conclusion  of  the  first  meeting  of  t?/o 
recently  created  coninittees  on  land  use.    The  ITa.tional  Land  Use  Flamming 
CoriLiiittee  and  the  ITational  Advisory  a2id  Le,^islative  Committee  on  La^id  Use, 
authorized  "by "  the  national  conference  on 'land  utilization  held  in  Chicago 
last  ITovember  'at  the  call  of  the  Association  of  Land  G-rant  Colleges  and 
Secret3.ry  of  Agriculture  Arthur  M,  Hyde,  today  ended- a  three-day  meeting 
at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  ti7o  committees  reaffirmed,  with  slight  changes,  the  18 
recomr^iendations  approved  "by  the  350  delegates  to  the  Chicago  conference, 
got  from  experts  further  testimony  on  the  problem-S  of  reclamation,  public 
domain,  forest  policies,  tax  delinquency,  farm  abandoninent ,  taxation,  and 
credit,  set  up  permanent  orga^iizat ions,  and  authorized  the  creation  of  sub~ 
committees  to  report  back  detailed  recommendations  for  action  at  subsequent 
meetings.    The  two  coiiimittees  planned  for  aiiother  joint  meeting  I.Iay  2  to  4, 
but  specified  tliat  each  committee  should,  when  desirable,  preserve  its 
independence  of  action.    The  plajining  committee  has  scheduled  semi-monthly 
meetings. 

Changes  in  the  Chicago  recommendations  modified  the  land  development 
suggestion  to  a  recormendation  that  "land  development  enterprises  be  licensed 
and  regulated  by  State  and  federal  control  looking  to  the  protection  of 
purchasers."     The  committee  restarted  their  position  on  federal  reclamation 
by  recommending  that  the  Eeclaination  Service  "confine  its  efforts  to  finishing 
projects  now  authorized  by  Congress  for  construction,  and  to  rehabilitating 
deficient  water  rights  on  lands  now  cultivated  and  occupied,  "cut  that  new 
lands  or  new  colonization  projects  not  be  undertaken  through  irrigation  or 
drainage  until  they  are  justified  by  the  agricultui'al  needs  of  the  ITation." 

To  the  reconEnendatioii  of  taxation  the  land  use  committees  added  the 
statement  that  local  governments  be  required  to  follow  "careful  budgeting  of 
expenditures,  adequate  accounting,  and  full  and  proper  reports  thereof." 
They  also  recomiuend  wider  use  of  the  income  tax  by  States,  reduction  of 
total  governmental  expenditures,  particuls.rly  state  and  local  units,  and  great- 
er coordination  of  state  and  federal  tax  systom.Se 

Rema.ining  recommenda.tions,  as  reaffirmed,  request  tliat  grazing 
ranges  of  the  public  domain  be  organized  into  public  ranges  for  federal 
administration;  tliat  lands  valua^jle  for  watershed  protection  be  administered 
by  the  Federal  Government;  that  homestead  lands  be  carefully  classified  and 
the  mrginal  areas  withdrawn  from,  entry;  tliat  immediate  steps  be  tai:en  to 
deal  with  tax  delinquent  lands;  and  tliat  a  national  inventory  and  classifica- 
tion of  land  resources  be  undertaken. 

Cu.lly  A.  Cobb,  vice-president  of  "che  progressive  Parmer  of  Atlccata, 
Ga..,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  joint  m-eetizig  and  chadrman  of  the 
legislative  committee.    L.  J.  T;'ber,  master  of  the  ITational  Grange,  was 
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elected  secretary  of  tliis  coiiKiittee.    For  the  planniiis?;  conaittee,  I'o  D. 
Farrell,  presider^t  of  Kansas  State  College,  Tras  elected  chairman,  o.nd 
Dr.  L.  Co  Gray  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri cult-are,  secretaryo 

Calling  for  a  large-scale  approach  to  the  land  "use  prohlems  created 
"by  wide-spread  tax  delinquency,  the  two  committees  authorized  a  suh- 
committee  "1:o  caiivass  the  possihili.ties  of  coordinating  availaole  personnel 
£ind  resources  of  various  agencies,"  both  state  and  federal.    They  recoiL.iended 
immediate  steps  to  get  in  touch  r/ith  regions  "wliere  the  prevailing  economic 
distress  and  a  desire  for  readjustment  warrant  the  expectation  that  readju.stnent 
will  "be  accoirplished." 

Twelve  national  organizations  are  represented  on  the  legislative  and 
advisory  committee.    The  list  includes  the  major  farm  organizations,  forestry, 
editorial,  engineering,  railway,  and  farm  cooperative  associations.  The 
planning  comrxiittee  includes  representatives  of  the  Land  G-rant  College 
Association,  the  Department  of  th^  Interior,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Federal  Farm  Board,  and  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board* 


A  radio  talk  Idj  E,  H.  Lsuo,  western  program  director,  Oificelv,^-.,  2 
Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agri cul t-ore ,  delivered  in  the      ^  ' 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  period  of  the  Western  Fam  and  Home- Hour  '    ^'  '•^"-''■y''nre 
Tuesday,  Fehi-uary  23,  1932,  through  Stations  KG-T7,  KOI.IO,  KGHLi -SSIP.^and  KSL, 
five  of  the  ten  stations  associated  with  the  N3C-KG0  network,  Fac 
Division,  ITational  Broadcasting  Company* 

~  -  -  oCo  ~  -  - 

Fnen  we  read  news  items  of  this  t^/pe,  "Machinery  is  again  "being  set 
in  motion  in  Utali  to  handle  Federal  livestock- feed  loans",  those  of  us  in 
more  fortunate  circumstances  join  with  those  in  the  areas  where  feed  is 
short  in  hoping  for  an  early  spring.    This  item  continues:  "Federal  livestock 
feed  loans  have  again  been  made  available  tiirough  an  order  by  Arthur  M.  Hyde, 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    All  of  the  counties 
in  Utah  have  been  included  in  the  area  eligible  for  the  loa:is,  a.ccordlng  to 
Director  William  Peterson  of  the  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  Extension 
Service,    Assistant  director  T7«        Owens  will  again  go  to  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dai^ota,  western  distri'cuting  office  for  the  Federal  loans,  where  he  will 
assist  in  clearing  the  Utali  applications*    Man^/  of  the  livestock  owners  in 
Utali  have  been  left  destitute  because  of  the  rapid  closing  of  nineteen  banks 
in  the  state  and  the  unusually  heavy  fall  of  snow," 

As  we  reported  to  you  last  fall,  agricultural  experiment  station  and 
extension  service  sta.ffs  in  states  where  drought  conditions  prevailed  had 
thrown  themselves  into  high  gear,  so  to  speak,'  to  meet  the  emergency  conditions* 
Feeding  tests  involving  the  use  of  the  less  commonly/'  used  feed  stuffs  were 
ir^ediately  stajrted*    Minimum  maintenance  requirements  were  studied.  Every 
effort  has  been  and  is  being  made  to  assist  livestock  men  in  their  problem  ; 
of  carrying  their  stock  through  the  winter  on  short  rations, 

iiven  under  ordinary  conditions,  dairymen  often  find  themselves  running 
short  of  succulent  feeds  for  their  cows  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
months,    Succalent  feeds  for  the  dairy  cow  serve  the  same  purpose  as  f raits 
and  vegetables  in  our  own  diet.    Just  as  our  appetites^ are  stimulated  by 
fruits  and  green  vegetables,  succulent  feeds  act  as  relishes  for  dairy  cows, 
inducing    them  to  consumd  more  feed  and  thas  produce  more  milke  These 
succulent  feeds  are  comprised  of  green  grass,  corn  silage,  sunflower  silage, 
sugar  beet  pulp,  mangels,  carrots  and  potatoes,    ITumerous  feeding  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  the  dairy  cow  gives  her  maxiimom  production  when 
supplied  with  succulent  feeds,  especially  green  grass.    These  feeds  apparently 
stimijlate  digestion  and  it  is  fciown  that  their  laxative  action  aids  greatly 
in  keeping  the  digestive  tract  in  good  condition. 

When  green  grass  is  not  available  and  possibly  silage  supplies  have 
run  low,  other  succulent  feeds  have  to  be  found,    C,  G-,  Izett,  Washington 
county  agent,  calls  attention  to  dried  beet  pulp  at  its  present  low  price  as 
a  good  substitute  for  roots  or  silage.    Its  value  as  a  feed  is  excellent. 


Many  dairymen  h-ave  considered  it  necessary  to  soak  beet  pulp  before 
feeding  it  to  the  cows,    Sut  investigators  at  the  Federal  dairy  experiment 
station  located  at  Beltsville,  MarylaJid,  found  tiiat  dry  beet  pulp  gave  just 
as  good  results  as  the  soal^ed.    The  cows  used  in  the  experiment  were  watered 
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twice  a  day,  so  it  ma*-^  "be  assumed  that  they  did  their  o'm  soalring, 

■     The  ."beet  pulp  'iheii  fed  either  vret  or  dry  was  mixed  with  the  grain 
ration.    Both  seemed  equally  palatahle  to  the  cows.    When  fed  the  dry  pulp, 
^the  cows;  ate  just  as  much  hay  and  gave  just  as  much  milk  as  when  fed  the 
wet  pulp.*    The  gains  in  weight,  however,  were  a' little  greater  from  the 
wet  pulp. 

Then  G-eorge  B.  Caine,  professor  of  dairying  at  Utah  State  Agricultural 
College  suggests  potatoes  as  a  satisfactory  succulent  feed.    Usually  good 
market  potatoes  are  too  high  priced  to  "be  fed  to  dairy  cows,  hut  they  are 
cheaper  this  year.    In  fact,  many  of  them  may  never  get  to  market.  Cull 
potatoes  might  he  fed  every  year  to  good  advantage. 

.  •        Potatoes  have  a  higher  percentage  of  dry  matter  and  total  digestible 
nutrients  than  any  of  the  other  succulent  feeds  mentioned  hat  are  slightly 
lower  in  protein  than  are  sugaj:  heets^    When  fed  with  alfalfa,  the  protein 
factor  need  not  "be  seriously  considered.    It^s  a  good  plan  to  chop  the  , 
potatoes  when  feeding  them  to  cows  as  they  might  choke  on  them.    They  may  he 
fed  in  quantities  rrjiging  from  25  to  40  pounds  daily. 

Our  announcements  for  today  principally  concern  residents  of  Oregon^ 
A  conference  for  the  stud^''  of  home  interests  has  been  called  to  meet  at  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College  March  9  to  11.    This  conference,  under  the 
.auspices  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  will  be  a  follow-up  of  a  similar 
one  held  a  year  ago  which  was  confined  largely  to  study  of  child  development 
and  parent  education  problems,  arising  out  of  reports  of  the  White  Hbuse 
Conference  on  child  heaJLth  and  protection. 

The  general  public  is  invited  to  this  year^  s  conference  at  Corvallis. 
Special  invitations  are  being  sent  to  such  interested  groups  as  Parent- 
Teacher  organizations,  home  study  and  radio  study  clubs,  and  teachers  of  home 
economics  in  high  schools.  - 

The  program  this  year  will  include  reports  of  progress  since  last 
year » s  conference,  and  will  cover  the  general  field  of  home  interests.'  A' 

.  staff  of  twenty-one  speakers  has  been  arranged  by  Acting  Dean  A.  Grace 
Johnson  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  Oregon  State  College.    Again,.- the 

,  dates  of  this  conference  are  March  9,  10  and  11.   ■  - 


^  tITH  WEST-ERIT  F.AHIvfESS:  j  ■  '  ^-  / ' 

A  radio  talk  by  R.  H»  Lamb,  western  progi*am  director^  Office  of*  .'^ 
Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  delivered  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  period  of  the  Western  E arm' and  Home  Hour  Wednesday, 
February  24,  1932,  thjroixgh  Station  KG-0  and  six  other  stations  associated  - 
vrith  the  UBC-KGO  network,  pacific  Division,  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

r*  0~  

Wonderful  strides  in  animal  and  plant  breeding  have  been  made  in  the 
last  thirty  years*    But  with  the  success  that  many  breeders  have  enjoyed, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  i-eiportajice  of  securing  uniformity 
as  well  as  outstanding  individuals. 

Did  you  ever  glance  over  a  pedigree  of  a  cow  or  bull  to  note  the  high 
records  for  some  of  the  ancestors?    possibly  you  have  had  your  attention 
called  to  some  high  egg  record  for  a  hen  from  which  cockerels  are  offered  for 
sale.    Whatever  the  record  might  have  been  -  no  'matter  how  fine  ~  something 
more  is  needed.    And  that  is  uniformity.    If  you  know  that  the  ancestors  have 
been  uniformly  high  producers  of  fine  stock,  you  may  be  far  more  certain  that 
the  offspring  will  inherit  these  characteristics. 

l\fot  long  ago,  a  dairyman  who  had  been  looking  over  the  pedigree  of  a 
bull  discovered  that  the  dam  produced  less  butterfat  than  the  paternal  grand 
dam  and  also  less  than  some  of  the  great  grand  dams.    This  dairyman  was 
disturbed.    He  feared  that  the  production  qualities  being  inherited  through 
the  bull  were  being  lowered.    But  one  of  the  things  that  this  dairyman  over- 
looked in  the  ancestry  was  the  uniformity  v/hich  often  means  far  more  than  a 
limited  number  of  high  records.    In  the  first  place,  the  butterfat  records 
behind  this  particular  bull  were  in  excess  of  500  pounds  in  all  cases  that 
were  shov/n.    Still,  if  the  dairymen  knew  more  about  what  some  of  the  brothers 
and  sisters  were,  he  would  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  judge  the  probable 
merits  of  the  offsprings.    If  the  dam,  which  had  a  record  of  641  pounds  of 
butterfat,  was  excelled  by  all  of  her  sisters  in  the  same  line  of  breeding; 
if  the  records  on  tZae  side  of  the  paternal  grand  dam  and  maternal  grand  dam 
were  good  as  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  ^cull  mentioned  in  the  pedigree 
would  offer  far  greater  possibilities  as  a  breeder  than  where  he  had  only  a 
few  exceptional  ancestors  recorded. 

Oftentimes,  the  breeder  who  is  selling  stock  is  inclined  to  write 
down  the  exceptional  records  and  say  nothing  about  the  ordinary  records. 
This  practice  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  evaluate  accurately  the  animal'.s 
time  inherited  qualities.    In  many  cases,  the  records  behind  the  bull  are  more 
complete  on  the  sire' s  side  than  on  the  side  of  the  dam. 

It  is  fine  to  have  animals  with  high  production  records  or  stock  which 
have  won  prizes  at  shows,  but  it  is  still  better  to  have  breeding  stock  that 
is  uniformly  good. 

The  dairy  program  being  carried  on  in  California  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is  giving  careful  attention  to  this  inportant 
phase  of  breeding.    We  could  also  say  that  uniformity  is  just  as  important 
when  breeding  plants  as  when  breeding  animals.    In  some  instances,  of  course, 
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a  characteristic  may  De  largely  sex-limited,  that  is,  only  po.ssed  down  from 
father  to  daughter  and  mother  to  son.    But  ^7here  charact-eri sties  are  inherited 
Dy  ooth  the  fat'ner  and  mother,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  "both  parents 
possess  the  desired  characteristics*    Otherwise  .it  may  never  oe  passed  on  to 
the  offspring.    Uniformity/  of  performance  as  recorded  in  the  pedigrees  of 
your  oreeding  stock  should  be  given,  more  consideration*     ■  • 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  available  for  free 
distribution  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  the  subject  of  breeding  which  is  well 
worth  your  study*    It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  11S7,  titled  "Essentials  of 
Animal  Breeding"  •    This  bulletin  is  written  in  simple  language  for  the  man 
who  breeds  fam  animals,  who  wants  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of 
breeding  and  how  to  apply  them  in  practice.    It  sets  fortij  some  of  the  known 
facts  regarding  the  operation  of  the  forces  of  heredity*    For  those  who  care 
to  go  deeper  into  the  study  of  genetics,  there  is  Department  Bulletin  ITo*  905, 
"Principles  of  Livestock  Breeding"*    Department  Bulletin  ITo*  905  is  not  for 
free  distribution,  but  it  may  be  obtained  from  the ■  Super in.tendent  of  Documents, 
Government  printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  15  cents.    Remember  Farmers' 
Bulletin  Ho*  1167  _is  free  and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  this  radio  station* 
But  Department  Biillotin  IJo*  905 .  costs?,  lo^**    Your  request  for  905  should  be 
.addressed  'Superintendent  of  Documents,  G-overnment  printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C-  and  the  15^  inclosed*  .  . 


.^ITH  ?3STaEN-  mivEHS!  f 

A  radio  talk  "by  R«  H.  Lojmb,  western  program  director j  Offide'of  In-- 
■formation,  United  States  Department  of ,  Agriculture,  delivered  during  the. 
Acgricultural  Extension  Service  period  of  the  Western  S'arm  and  Home  Hour  '\ 

Thursday,,  Fehruar 7  25,  1932,  through  Stations  KHQ,  KOMO,  KGW,  KSL  and  K&HL.,   

five  .of  the  ten  stations  associated  with  the  IIBC-KGO  network,  Pacif ...  •.  I 
Division,  Na.tional  Broadcasting  Conipany.  ., ,     ,.,     ,      .  '  \ 

-  -  -  ooOoo  ~  -  — 

Judging  hy  the  response  .to  the  report  given  on  this  program  regarding 
the  devel.opment.  of.  several  new  varieties  of  .small  fruits  "by  Dr.  G-eorge  M.  ' 
Darrow,  there  is  considerahl-e  interest  in  new  plantings  of  "Berries  throughout 
the  Northwest,    Dro  W.  S.  Brown,  chief  horticulturist  at  Oregon  State  Agri- 
cultural Collage,  lists  his  latest  recomraendations  as  to  the  spacing  of  new 
plantings.    While  his  suggestions  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  Oregon,  we 
"believe  they  will  also  fit  conditions  existing  in  many  of  the  other  sections. 

",It  is  "better  for  the  purpose  o£ . cuit'ivation  and  general  care",  say.s 
•Dr.  Brora,  "to  keep,  the  different  kinds  of  "b.erries  in  separate  rows  far  enough 
apa^t  so  that  cultivation  may  he  carried  on  easily.    It  . is  particularly.  de~ 
sira"bl8,that  straw'berries  and  other  small  fruits  "be  sufficiently  separated  so 
as  to  avoid  damage  to  the  straw"'Derries  when  working  around  the  larger  'oush' 
fruits.    ,  •  .  ...........  ......  •. 

"  Straw^oerries"  ,  .-.continues  Dr.  Brown,  "  are  .usually  set ,  in.  rows  ahout 
three  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  .a"bout  30  inches  apart'  in  the  rows.  Under 
irrigation,  they  ma.y  he  set  as  close  as  18  to  24  inches  in  the  row.    But  for 
conditions  where  no  irrigation  ispossihle,  it  is-hetter  to  set  out  the  plants 
so  as  to  allow  for  cultivation .  in  "both  directions* 

"G-enerally  raspherries  and  black"berries  are  planted  .far  enough  apart  to 
permit  cultivation  with  disc  or  some  other  st.andard  size  implement  drav/n  "by 
horses  or  tractors.    This  usually  means  a  spacing  of  8  to  9  feet  "between  rows. 
Red  raspherries  are  set  from  30  inches  to  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  hlack 
caps,  al>out  4  feet  apart.    The  practice ■  with ."black'berries  depends  upon. the 
^T9^  grora.    Evergreens  and  similar  large  trailing  varieties  require  spacing 
in  the  row  up  to  15  feet  apart" . 

We  have  selected  three  farmers'  Bulletins  which  will  supply  you  with 
many  of  the  details  of  sraall  fruit  growing:    IJo.  887-E,  "Rasp"berry  Culture", 
No.  901-5",  "Everbearing  Strawberries",  8Jid  ITo.  1399-F,  "Blackberry  G-rowing"  ^ 
Then,  in  most  instances,  your  oi'm  state  college  of  agriculture  has  bulletins 
available  on  s:nall  fru.it s*    For  exaiirple,  Oregon  lists  two  excellent  publica- 
tions:    "The  Cane  Fruit  Industry  of  Oregon",  Station  Circular  No.  48,  and  "An 
Economic  Study  of  the  Small  Fruit  Industry  of  Oregon",  Station  Bulletin  No. 
274.    For  general  reference,  we  recommend  the  three  Farmers'  Bulletins  -  Nos» 
887-F,  901-F  and  1399-F.    For  specific  information  on  small  fruit  growing 
in  your  state,  we  suggest  your  agricultural  college  publications.    In  either 
case,  write  us  care  of  this  station. 

New  plantings  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  berry  grower' s  problem.  . 
Care,  of  course,  must  be  given  to  previous  plantings.    0.  T.  McWhorter, 
extension  horticulturist  for  Oregon,  reminds  us  that  the  winter  pruning  season 
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for  "black  rasp'oerries  is  at  haiid.    At  this  season,  it  is  the  general  practice 
to  remove  portions  of  the  laterals  that  h^ve  s-o^7ll  f ron  the  canes  a::ter  they 
were  tipped  last  ^nmer  during  the  gro-',7ing  season.    Experience  h^s  shovTn  th^.t 
it  is  rrell  to  cut  oack  the  vigorous  canes  to  seven  or  eight  "buds  to  each' 
lateral  "'oranch.    The  weaii  canes  had  just  ahout  as  well  he  taken  out  entirely 
as  their  production  will  hardly  ."be  worth  the  picking. 

This  operation  of  "black-cap  pruning  is  a  t?/ice-a-year  job,  as  the  first 
_is  given  by  pinching  the  tops  out  of  the  new  canes  when  they  are  from  20  inches 
.;  to  2  feet  high.    Sometimes  these  new  canes,  get  so  tall  before  being  cut  back 
that  weaker  laterals  are  formed  or  the  canes  die  back  from  the  more  severe  cut. 

So  much  for  small  fruits  and  now  for  cur  amiouncements:-  this  time, 
they  largely  concern,  residents  of  Washington: 

Banl^ers,  farmers  and  comity  agents  throughout  TTashington  will  meet 
March  1,  2  and  4,  to  formulate  plans  for  improving  the  farm  income.  These 
agricultural  short  courses,  intended  to  foster  better  farm  and  communijty  life 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  T7ashington  Bankers' 
Association  and  the  Extension  Service,  State  College  of  Washington. 

County  delegations  from  western  Washington  are  to  meet  at  the  High 
School  Auditorium,  Mount  Vernon,  March  1;  central  Washington  delegates,  at 
the  State  College,  Pullman,  March  4.    Each  session  will  begin  at  10  o^cloclc 
in  the  morning  and  continue  through  the  day. 

Outlook  bulletin  IJo.  5,  entitled  "Washington  Earm  Outlook  for  1S32" 
is  right  now  coming  off  the  presses  at  Washington  State  College,    This  bulletin 
shows  the  general  business  and  agricultural  background  of  the  present  situation 
throughout  the  "[Jnited  States.    It  tskes  up  eaxh  important  agricultural 
commodity  of  the  state  and  treats  it  from  both  the  state  and  national  viewpoint. 
.  You  'can  secu.re  this  publication,  Outlook  Bulletin  ITc  5,  as  long  as  the  ^pply 
lasts,  by  sending  your  request  to  this  station,  to  the  State  College  of 
Washington  at  Pullman,  or  if  you  live  in  Washington,  by  getting  in  touch  with 
your  county  agent,  -.  - 


THE  TOEM  WITH  THE.  FAEM  BOAED; 


A  radio  talk  prepared  "by  Edgar  Marldiam,  Assistant  to  the  fJhairman'and  in  . 
charge  of  press  Relations,  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  delivered       |,  H.'  Lamb  during 
the  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Monday,  Fehrmry  29,  1932,  through  Station  KGO 
and  eight  other  stations  associated  with  the  NBC-KG-O  network,  pa6if ic''Divisii3^J.^— 
Uational  Broadcasting  Company. 

 oOOo   •.  -, 


me 


The  Vfool  and  Mohair  Advisory  Committee  last  Friday  concluded  a  two-day 
eting  in  Washington,  L,  C.  at .which  various  problems  confronting  the  wool  and 
mohair  industry  were  considered.     It  had  a  report  for  the  Farm  Board  which  will 
be  mc-de  public,  .  ••• 

This  advisory  committee  was  established  by  wool  and  mohair  cooperatives 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions-  of  the ■ Agricultural  Marketing  Act.     Its  members 
are  F.  J,  Hagenbarth  of  Spencer,  Idaho;  James  A.  Hooper  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Fred  T.  Earlwood  of  Sonora,  Texas;  W,'  Marshall  Ross  of  Gibbon,  Nebraska;  S.  W, 
McClure  of  Bliss,  Idaho;  Charles  F.  H<,  Johnson  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey;  and  Merle 
Bell  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 

In  response  to  questions  asked  by  newspapers  correspondents  at  the 
regular  press  conference  Thursday,  Chairman  Stone  said  first  that  the  Farm  Board 
made  a  statement  June  30th  of  last  year  telling  what  would  be  the  policy  in 
selling  stabilization  wheat  for  one  year  from  that  date.    We  have  lived  up  to 
that  statement.  Stone  continued,  and  h_ave  no  idea  of  changing  it.  Stone's 
second  statement:  If  Congress  is  going  to  restrict  the  salaries  paid  tc  officers 
and  employees  by  farm  orgajaizations  borrowing  funds  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act,  it  likewise  should  restrict  the  salaries  paid  to  officers  and 
employees  by  banks,  railroads  and  other  corpora-tions  borrowing  money  from  the 
$2,000,000,000  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Farm  organizations  alone  should 
not  be  deniea  the  right  to  hire  brains  and  ability.     In  his  third  statement, 
Chairman  Store  said,     there  should  be  restored  to  the  Board's  revolving  f-und 
an  amo^ja.it  cf  ■ '-^ney  eqvB.1    to  the  value  of  any  stabilization  wheat  Congress  votes 
to  donate  fo?  relief  purposes.    Otherwise  agriculture  instead  of  the  country  at 
large  will  be  footing  the  bill. 

Carl  YiTilliams  returned  to  Washington  last  Monday  from  a  conference  in 
New  Orleans  with  the  officials  of  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association* 

Sam  Ho  Thompson  spoke  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Ohio  Livestock 
Cooperative  Asriociation  and  the  Ohio  wool  Growers  Association  held  in  Colunbus 
last  Thursday  night.    Among  other  things,  he  took  occasion  to  discuss  the  new 
policies  as  adopted  by  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation,     This  corporation, 
Mr,  Thompson  explained,  has  made  substantial  improvement  in  its  operating  practice 
and  policies  which  will  effect  substantial  economies  and  savings  to  wool  growers. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  corporation,  which  includes  a  number  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  wool  gvoV'C-rz  in  the  country,  recently  spent  three  weeks  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Natic/ial  Corporation  in  Boston  working  out  a  plan 
whereby  all  of  the  field  office  and  warehouse  operations  of  Draper  and  Company, 
the  sales  agents  of  the  National,  were  taken  over  by  the  National  Corporation. 
With  the  taking  over  of  this  sales  agency  and  its  extensive  organization  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  the  National  has  been  able  to  eliminate  many  employees 
and  several  departments  and  obtain  a  highly  selected  and  well  qualified  personnel. 
Th'-s  in  the  working  out  of  this  plan,  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  has 
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"become  truly  an  integrated  iDusiness  organization  controlling  all  operations  in 
the  handling  and  selling  of  wool'  from  the  time  it  leaves  tlie  hands  of  the  local 
associations  •until  it  is  delivered  to  the  mills.    Anyone  desiring  a  co'oy  of 
Mr,  Thompson's  recent  talk  may  obtain  it;  "by  writing  to  the  Federal  Farm.  Board, 

Sutzel  Metzger,  assistant  chief  of  the  Di-vrsion  of  Cooperating  Marketing, 
loft  Washington,  D,  C.  Friday  for  California  where  he  will  work  with  the 
University  of  California,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  general  farm 
organizations  on  a  program  of  assistance  to  various  cooperatives,  including 
the  California  Almond' .G-rowers  EXCHA.NGE,  the  California  prune  and  Apricot  Growers 
Association  and  representatives  of  growers  cooperative  associations  and  other 
agencies  interested  in  the  formation  of  state-»wide  peach  association.    T?hilc  in 
California,  Mr,  Metzger  will  visit  various  other  groups  of  cooperatives. 


A  radio  tr?ak  delivered  by  H.  E*  Lamb;  western  program  directoP^- Office- 
of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  during  the  Agr 
Extension  Service  period  of  the  western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  ITednesday,  M 
1932,  throu^s^^  Station  KGO  and  six  other  stations  associated  i^rit-h-the--liB 
network,-  Pacific  Division,  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

Yesterda3^,  we  presented  several  recommendations  from  E.  J.  ITewcomer, 
entomologist  stationed  at  Yakima,  Washington,  on  ho^  it  might  "be  possible  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  dormant  sprays.    Taking  the  west  as  a  vrhole,  the  season  for 
apT)lying  dormant  sprays  is  drawi-ng  to  a  close.    In  California,  the  spraying 
for  peach  t-'vig  borer  and  peach  curl  is  mostly  completed.    In  other  states  such 
work  will  continue,  depending  on  the  time  when  the  trees  leaf  out.    But  no 
matter  what  the  spray  work  may  be,  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  interested  in 
a  suggestion  offered  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  California. 
This  suggestion  has  to  do  with  carefully  checking  the  capacity  of  your  spraj'- 
tanks . 

Every  year  quite  a  number  of  fiu.it  growers  blame  their  spray  materials 
for  being  ineffective.     Or  they  may  wrongly  blame  their  neighbors  for  failure 
to  spray.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  fruit  growers  have  only  themselves  to 
blame.    They  have  not  used  the  proper  strength  of  spray  to  give  satisfactory 
results.    .This,  ho^^ever,  was  not  done  intentionally. 

Recent  tests  of  the  spray  tank  capacity  in  parts  of  California  have 
shown  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  spray  tanks  were  incorrectly  rated  as  to 
capacity.    Naturally,   it  was  impossible  to  mix  spray  m.ateria.ls  of  proper  strength 
when  the  capacity  of  the  tank  was  unknown. 

If  you  are  -uncertain  about  the  capacity  of  your  spray  tank,  be  sure  to 
check  it,   or  have  the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  in  your  state  check  the 
tank  to  find  its  capacity.    You  don't  want  to  waste  money  by  ineffective 
spraying.     In  case  you  are  hiring  someone  to  spray  for  you,  you  do  not  want  to 
pay  for  something  that  you  are  not  getting.  . 

Then,  there  is  another  point  involved  in  satisfactory  spray  work.  This 
was  mentioned  yesterday,  but  it  is  so  important  that  it  can't  be  mentioned  too 
often.     It  is  this  —  get  the  spraying  work  done  prornplty  and  cover  the  trees 
thoroughly.     California  extension  men  call  our  a.ttention  to  the  fa,ct  that 
failure  to  secu-re  satisfactory  control  ha^-S  been  blajned  on  neighbors  who  do 
not  spray.    Aga.in  the  neighbors  were  not  found  to  be  entirely  at  fault.  In- 
vestigation proved  that  the  trees  in  question  were  not  properly  covered  or 
else  the  work  wa,3  not  timed  right. 

It  ma^,^  hap-oen  that  directions  for  spraying  do  not  give  the  operator  a 
very  exact  idea  of  when  the  spray  should  be  a.pplied.     vThen  certain  insect  pests 
and  plant  disea.ses  are  treated  in  one  spraying,  it  sometim.es  happens  that 
mistakes  are  made  so  far  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  troubles  exe  concerned. 
If  the  spray  v'ork  for  peach  leaf  curl  is  properly  timed,  it  may  be  just  a. 
little  early  for  the  peach  twig  borer.     If  you  have  experienced  difficulties 
of  this  nature,  possibly  your  nearest  farm  advisor  or  co^unty  agent  caji  be  of 
assistajice.  .Once  you  know  how  to  properly  time  a  spray,  the  difficulties 
occasionally  experienced  will  largely  disappear. 


Many'  states  have  ej^cellent  l.aT^s  and  ordinances  '/rhich  require  that  trees 
he  properly  sprayed  or^  f^irnigated.     In  ease  there  are  neglected  orchards  in 
your  ■  district ,  -orovision  has  generally  been  ma,de  that  .such  trees  csm  be  removed 
at  the  o'.^ner' s  expense.     These  .la;7S:  usually  a  re  no  , more  effective  than  their 
backing.     Consequently  the  extension  service  and  other  agricultural  ^vorkers 
endeavor  to  keep  you  fully  informed  so  that  you  i^ill  actively  support  these 
regulations.    Tlien,  too,   they  urge  that  you  keep  yourself  fully  informed  as 
to  the  most  .up-tto-,date  methods  of  pest  control.    Tlais  can.be  done  by  keeping 
in  close  touch  ^■:-it?^  your  farm  advisor  ,  or  coijjity  agent  or  with  the  agricultural 
coiimilssloner  in  your  district.  ■  5"u.ccess-in^pest  control  depends  to  a  large 
degree,  upon  unified  action  in  your,  district .  ,  ..-^ 


March  1,  1932* 
TOIT^S  OOIITG-  PIT  IIT  TEE  4-H  CLu3S 


A  radio  talk  by  I.  T7.  Hill,  field  a^ent  in  cluD  v^ork  lor  S.oU't>Lem 
States,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricaltur^-  delivered  through  a  n^tTzqjk  of  56 
radio  stations  associa,ted  with  the  national  Sroadcasting  Coriipany,  '^attii'day, '^"^ 
March  5,  1932 •  \    '       '"^  '  ^r.:<^tai 


G-ood  afternoon,  4-K  club  memhers  and  iriendsl    I  know"  these  early  spring 
days  malre  you  feel  like  hurrying  to  get  garden  seeds  and  flower  seeds  into  the 
ground.    This  brings  to  my  rnind  how  one  of  our  club  boys,  J.  porton  Somers, 
of  G-loucester  County,  IT. J.,  put  seeds  and  soil  to  work  last  year.    He  grew 
11.5  tons  of  canhouse  tomatoes  an  acre.    He  begaji  picking  on  July  11  and 
finished  on  September  8.    His  tomatoes  sold  for  $512  and  his  cash  expenses 
were  $36. 4C,  making  a  net  return  of  $475.6C.    Out  of  this  net  return,  we  mast 
deduct,  of  course,  for  labor,  land  rental,  and  other  charges.    At  that  though, 
he  didn' t  do  so  badly. 

As  you  know,  a  4-H  club  member  niist  be  a  producer,  either  in  farming  or 
home  mailing  lines.    So  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  few  of  the  things  that  our 
4-H  boys  and  girls  achieved  last  year. 

3y  the  wa.y,  I  only  recently  returned  from  Florida  end  ITorth  Carolina. 
The  club  exhibits  in  corn,  cotton  and  calves,  at  the  Tamoa  Fair  were  splendid. 
Florida  will  increase  her  enrollment  in  club  Tjork  in  1932.    I  found  an  organiza- 
tion of  service  workers  in  Iredell  County,  IT.  C.,  composed  of  boys  and  girls, 
15  or  more  years  of  age,  who  are  rendering  service  to  their  clubs,    bressed  in 
the  costumes  of  colonial  tim.es,  they  celebrated  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birth  at  Statesville  on  the  night  of  February  13th.    I  visited 
Max  Gulp  who  hs.s  won  sru.ff icient  money  in  scholarships  in  State  and  ITation  with 
his  projects  to  -ob-j  his  expenses  through  the  State  College  of  agriculture.  In 
Pasquotank  County  I  found  three  clubs  whose  membership  enrollments  were  92, 
116,  and  136,  respectively. 

From  Connecticut  comes  the  news  that  their  poultry  club  members  showed 
a  return  last  year  of  $72,197.97  above  expenses,  or  $2,25  per  bird. 

In  Kentucky  a  4-E  club  boy  had  one  of  the  best  crops  of  dark  tobacco 
sold  at  Sowling  G-reen  in  the  last  four  years.    He  was  Frank  C-ibbs  of  Butler 
County.    The  tobacco  he  raised  on  an  acre  of  lan.d  brought  $115.    In  Trimble 
County,  also  in  Kentucky a  4-H  club  boy  raised  and  sold  1,200  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  814*77  per  IX-  pounds.    Club  members  in  Union  County,  ICj'.,  are 
looking  forward  to  a  4--H  >:iub  hog  show  and  sale  to  be  held  in  Augast.    At  this 
show  the  hogs  they  raisec  will  be  exhibited  aiid  sold  to  the  highest  bidders. 

Tlirougili  4~H  club  activities,  3,000  Hew  Hampshire  boys  srA  girls 
contrTouted  nearly  $50,000  to  rural  family  incomes  in  1931.    This  amount  re- 
presents both  the  cash  returns  from  their  projects  and  the  value  of  products 
raised  or  made  and  used  at  home.    Mr.  T/adleigh,  the  State  club  loader  outlined 
in  his  taJk  during  the  last  program  the  many  splendid  things  achieved  by  4-H 
club  members  in  ITew  Hampshire. 

Arkansas^   champion  4— H  club  for  1931,  the  Lebanon  4-H  club  of  Tfnite 
County,  with  a  membership  of  29  boys  and  14  girls,  conducted  65  demonstrations 
in  corn,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  fniits,  gardeni;ig,  cotton,  pigs,  and  clothing. 

(over) 
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Their  projects  had  a  total  value  of  $3,033  or  more  than  $7C»00  per  member. 

If  you  could  go  with  me  during  iny  visits  to  4-K  clu"bs  in  various  Sta.tes 
you  would  soon  realize  that  4-H  girls  can  maice  many  us&ful  and  pretty  articles 
cfut  of  almost  nothing.    In  Louisiajna,  for  instance,  a  display  of  50  rugs  and 
100  towels  was  recently  held  at  Houma  in  Terrebone  Parish.    They  were  made  "by 
club  girls  at  practically  no  cost.    The  rugs  were  made  from  hurlap  sacks  and 
the  dye  was  obtained  by  hoiling  brightly  colored  materials  on  hand.    The  towels 
were  made  from  cotton  sugar  sacks,  bleached,  and  simply  decorated  with  the  4-H 
emblem. 

A  group  of  215  farm  boys  and  girls  of  Mar  shall -put nam  counties,  Illinois, 
were  so  successful  in  overcoming  the  odds  of  low  prices  and  other  setbacks  that 
their  v/ork  showed  to-tal  profits  of  $3,500.    Baby  beef,  pig  club,  and  poultry 
club  members  showed  this  profit  but  the  corn  club  members  in  the  groups  lost 
$231.    I  sincerely  hope  that  the  corn  club  members  have  better  luck  this  year 
and  stage  a  real  comeback. 

Out  in  Chelan  County,  TTashington,  paving  the- way  for  successful  orchard- 
ing in  the  future,  plans  have  been  ma,de  for  a  number  of  the  older  4-H  boys  in 
the  valley  to  obtain  from  their  fathers  a  block  of  trees  in  the  orchard.  Each 
orchard  club  member  will  keep  individual  tree  records-  including  costs,  returns 
per  tree,  methods  of  pruning  and  fertilizers  used. 

")7oodrow  T7adleigh  of  La  F"ojita,  in  Otero  County,  Colorado,  first  began 
4-H' pig  club  work  in  1921*    He  has  something  to  say  that  comes  mighty  close 
to-  telling  us  what  club  work  really  means  to  farm  boys  and  girls.    He  says, 
"I  have  earned  all  of  my  own  money  since  starting  in  the  club.    I  have  learned 
how  to  go  ahead  without  depending  on  someone  else.    Club  work  has  taught  me 
to  be  more  loyal  to  friends,  team  mates j  school,  class' an.d  organizations. 
Club  vrork  has  helped  me  to  keep  heal  thy  o    It  has  taught  me  the  importance  of 
cleanliness,  regular  eating  of  wholesome  food  and  of  lots  of  sleep."  That^s 
a  good  sta.tement  to  thinlr  about  and  a  good  one  to  end  v/ith,  isn't  it? 
Goodbye,  and  good  luckl  ■     •  ■■  '  " 


 1  mm  ■III'  "1*  niif  rr        •    -  -  ^ 

■•^i<  i  <V  rZAT  WE  PABEI^l'S  THIITK  OP  4-H  CLUB  '703X    j    L  1  B  R  A  ^ 

A  radio  talk  "by  Mrsi  Lee  "arfield,  G-aithers'burg,  Maryland^  delJ.Yer->e^.  • 
through  a-net-jork  of  56  associate  IIBC  radio  stations,  in  thehjatioii^  I^rm^  ^ 
and  Hone  Ho-jt  of  Saturday,  March  5,  1932.        .  '  -e.-at  ai  Ay  ■■ 


As  a  L'other  "prho  has  had  an  opDort^onity  to  o"b serve  the  interest  and 
development  of  her  t--^o  boys  in  the  4-H  clue  rrork,   I  am  glad  to  have  an  o^opor- 
tunity  to  tell  our  frrends  --^hs.t  vre  parents  think  of  the  club  work. 

Our  t--70  boys  are  working  at  livestock  projects.    Upon  becoming  a  4-n 
club' member,  each  boy  or  girl  interested  in  livestock  must  purchase  a  good 
animal.    He  then  strives  to  raise  and  prepare  for  exiiibition  the  finest  ani- 
•mal  of  its  kind.  ' 

Of  co"jLrse  club  members  talze  great  pride  in  actually  owning  the  animal. 
It  is  registered  in  his  or  her  name.     The  member's  o  'ner ship- seems  to  awaken 
a  new  sense  of  importa.nce.    And  it  is  interesting  to  "observe  the  care  a 
yo-iongster  is  willing  to  give  the  animal.    A  boy  is  glad,  really,  to  toil  over 
a  cow  or  pig.    Brushing  its  coat  to  make  it  sleek  and  smooth  is  pleasure,  not 
labor.    The  sleeker"  the  animal  grows,   the  greater  the  owner's  pride  and  the 
surer  he  is  that  he  can  produce  the  finest  animal  for  exhibition. 

T?e  are,   indeed,  proud  of  our  4-E  club  boys,  who  have  made  wonderful 
exhibits  at  many  of  the  large  State  fairs  and  national  dairy  shows.    One  of 
the  most  essential  factors  in  the  succe-ss  of  a  4-H  group,  is  the  leader  or 
county  agent.     It  is  to  him.,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  that  the  members  turn 
for ■ inspiration,  information  and-  encouragement .     Their  enthusiasm,  interest, 
and  determination  dep-end  largely  upon  him. 

Boys  and  girls  must  have  entertainment  and  recreation.    As  members  of 
the  4-H  club,  we  find  them  at  home,  working  over  their  projects,  vTliich  is  far 
more  wholesome  ajid  beneficial  than  the  same  time  spent  in  many  of  the  present- 
day  forms  of  entertainment. 

The  club  camp  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  in  the  lives  of  the  4-H  club 
boys  and  girls.    Each  summer  any  member  at  a  very  small  cost  may  attend  the 
camp  for  one  week.     This  canrp  is  located  on  the  water  and  the  members  may  go 
boating,   swimming,  and  fishing  as  thej^  please.     In  addition  there  are  games 
and  various  sports,  ^ander  the  supervision  of  the  county  agent.    Here  at  the 
seme  time,  t'ne  boys  or  girls  a.re  taught  to  make  play  of  work  for  each  one  must 
take  his  turn  in  helping  with  the.  kitchen  duties.     This  camp  week  is  most  bene- 
ficial.   We  parents  most  heartily  approve  of  it. 

Of  grea,t  benefit  also  is  the  club  week.    During  this  week  4-H;  members 
twelve  years  of  a„ge  or  more,  may  attend  the  State  university  and  receive  in- 
structions in  various  subjects  tha.t  interest  4-H  boys,  such  as  stock  judging, 
dairying,  gardening,  and  for  the  girls,  dressmaking,  domestic  science,  and 
the  like.     This  week,  however,  is  not  devoted  entirely  to  work,  for  there  are 
various  forms  of  entertainments  and  sports  and  in  addition  one  day  is  spent 
sightseeing  in  the  l^Ta.tion's  ca^pitol.     The  boys  and  girls  look  forward  to  club 
week  from  year  to  year  ajid  declare  it  one  of  the  happiest  weeks  of  their  lives. 


( over) 


'The  crl-jiDs  hold  hiisiness  ~eeti-n:3S  inonthi^.    -In  these  meetings,  -under  the 
supervision  of  the  coimty  a^^ent,   the  cembers  discuss'  the  work  connected  ^ith 
their  projects.    C-etting  the  other  fellow'-s  vie^Tooi-nt  is  helpful.    Being  able 
to  tell  one's  o'ra  ideas  to  an  interested  audience  is  splendid  training  in  self- 
expression  a,nd  contact  vrith  the  other  members  is  like^^ise  "beneficial.  'Jithout 
realizing  it,   the  "boy  or  girl  is  receiving  valuable  "business  tra,ining  and  con- 
fidence in  himself  or  herself  all  of  ''.7hich  tends  to  mal^e  good  citizens  and 
community  lea.ders  for  the  future. 

Money  spend  for  carrying  on  4-E  "orojects  is  v/ell  invested.    T7ith  the 
care  that  the'  'i-H  clu'b  "member  gives  the  animal,   it  soon  doubles  in  value. 
Consideration  of  this,  v/ith  allowance  for  cost  of  feed  and  incidentals,  is 
the  beginning  of  valuable  business  training  for  4-E  boys  and  girls*    Then  too, 
through  the  work  of  the  4-H  clubs  "ourebred  stock  is  rapidly  supplanting  the 
common  stock  on  the  farms.    This  means  finer  and  m.ore  val^'ja.ble  animals  produced 
'a-t  the  same  cost. 

vfe  parents  can  not  escape  the  enthusiasm  of -our  children  in  their  pro- 
jects. We  are  just  as  much  interested  as  they  in  what  they  have  to  offer  for 
exhibition  as  compared  with  that  of  fellow  members.  We  a,re  glad  to  cooperate 
for  we  realize  the  great  value  of  competition  to  our  young  people.  Tliey  mus^t 
produce  the  "best,  ■  ■  ' 

"e  could  ask  no  more  of  our  boys  and  girls  than  that  they  live  up  to 
the  4-H  pledge;  which  runs  as  follows:  ■ 

"I  pledge  my  head  to  clearer  thinlcing,  raj''  hands  to  greater  service,  my 
heart  to  greater  loyalty  and  my  health  to  better  living." 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  be  a  rjarent  of  4-I-I  club  members,  and 
we  most' heartily  endorse  the  club  r.otto,- 


"To  UD2^e  the  Best  Better." 


>t\  oi^'  HY  PtlREBRl]!)  DAIBY,  CALf  iviAKES  GOOD       /  L 

A  radio  tall:  Karold  Kober,  Kent  County,  Michigaii|  Affi  club  bb^s' 
deliver-ed  tlirougl:.  a  net'.7ork  of  56  associate  NBC  radio  stat|oivs,  fif^%liieclJa 
Farm  and  Home  I-Iour  of  Saturday,  Harch  5,  1932.  I       '      '  ' 


In  1935  our  local  paper  carried  a  notice  that  Mr.  Vining,  our  county 
agent,'  wanted  to  organize  a  calf  club  in  my  community  and  was  asking  the  co- 
operation of  the  iDarents  who  had  boys  of  club  age.    My  father  and  I  attended 
the  meeting  at  y^lch  the  Sparta  Calf  Club  was  organized  with  19  boys  as  mem-., 
bers,  the  first  4-:-!  club  in  Kent  County.    I  a:^  the  only  one  left  of  those  who 
joined  the  first  club.     I  have  completed  seven  years  of  dairy  club  work.  Last 
year  I  was  president  and- assist  salt  local  leader  of  my  club* 

After  joining  the  clijb  my  firs.t  desire  was  to  get  a  Guernsey  calf  for- 
my  club  project.    I  didn't  knoxT  much  about  the  type  and  production  points  to 
be  considered  when  buying  dairy  calves.    I  chose  a  Guernsey  bred  heifer  from 
a  herd  in  which  the  o-'-'-ner  also  had  Plolsteins. 

One  morning  when  I  got  to  the  barn  and  looked, into  the  box  stall  where 
I  kept  my  heifer,  I  found  she  had  freshened  with  a  black  and  white  heifer.^  . 
calf.     If  I  ever  was -disap-'iointed,   I  certainly  was  that  morning  and  I  didn't 
care  if  I  never  heard  of  calf  club  work  again.    However,  my  parents  gave  me 
encouragement  and  heea-t  to  go  on  and  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  Tlie 
man  of  whom  I  bought  the  heifer  gave  me  a  bull  calf  which  I  proceeded  to  raise 
for  a  herd  sire.    Then  the  heifer  bruised  one  quarter  of  her  udder.    We  doctor- 
ed it  to  the  best  of  our  ability  but  it  never  recovered  as  it  should  have 


Before  the  season  was  over  she  had  the  cow  pox  which  hindered  her  pro- 
duction. 

The  next  year  she  presented  me  with  a  bull  calf  and  then  for  two  years 
heifer  calves.    Things  looked  a  little  rosier  in  my  club  work.    The  fifth 
year  she  became  a  non-breeder  and  ivent  to  the  block. 

In  1927  I  bo^jght  another  heifer  calf  which  was  taL:en  sick  with  pneu- 
monia shortly  after  I  got  her  home.     In  spite  of  all  we  could  do  she  died* 
This  did  ta^ce  the  pop  oxit  of  me.     I  had  discovered  that  being  a  4-?I  club 
member  didn't  eliminate  me  from  sJiy  of.  the  trials  and  tribulations    ■    a  breed- 
er of  livestock  ccti  have. 


But  I  had  the  two  calves  and  decided  to  carry  on  with  them.    One  is  now 
four  and  the  other  three.    Tliey  have  presented  me  with  3  bull  calves  and  one 
heifer.    The  bull  calves  have  been  sold  to  neighbors  aaid  the  heifer  I  am 
raising.     The  four  year  old  had  a  set  bo^ck  with  breeding  trouble. 

I  recently  bought  a  yearling  from  Greenvale  Farms  for  my  herd  sire. 
This  makes  me  4  purebred  animals. 

I  have  carried  calf,  heifer  and  production  projects.     This  year  I  am 
carrying  a  herd  m.anagement  project,  keep  irQf  milk  and  feed  records  on  w  two 
heifers  ajid  four  of  mj^  fathers.    The  milk  is  weighed  every  day  ajid  tested  once 
a  month.    The  feed  is  checked  ea.ch  month  and  the  cov7s  a-re  fed  according  to 
milk  production* 


( oyqt) 


On  accovdit  of  tlie  droiLirlit  in  1930  arid  1931  I  coiild  not  Q;roiv  the  proper 
kinds  of  roughages.     Corn  fodder  had  to  he  fed.     This  didn't  give  the  cots  a 
fair  chance  in  production. 


■••■^I  have  .  sho^Tn  toy  animals  at  the  I-'hiskegon  fair,  West  Michigan  Fair,  and 
the  i-achig^uT"  State  Fair,  ■  winning  eight  firsts,  four  seconds,  and  two  thirds. 
My  hull  'Vas  •  gro.ndcharapion  at  the  Iluskegon  fair  in  1927, 

■'■  '■  7Althour:iii  ■  I' ha.ve  had  many  difficulties  in  my  club  work  I  have  learned.' 
a  lot  about  dairy  cattle  and  other  livestock  as  well.     In  my  seven  years  of 
club  work  I  have  attended  the  4~H  club  camp  each  j^ear,  have  been  to  the  State 
4-H  club  caziTO  s.t ^Michigan  Sta,te  College,  last  fall  was  a  member  of  the  county 
dairy  'judging  teem 'a.t  the  State  Fair  and  Wr?.s  a^^arded  a  trip  to  the  National 
Dairy  Shd^"^' by  the  Gran 6.  Rapids  Guernsey  cattle  club  for  outstanding  G-uernsey 
calf  club  work, 

■--■•My  father- -who  ha,s' taken  much  interest  in  m;^'-  club  work  says  he  certainly 
learned  more  a;oout  cattle  since  I  have' been  in  cliib  work  than  he 'ever  thought,; 
of  before  and  realizes  the  value  of  club  work  very  much.  .' 

I  hate  to  think  that  this  is  to  be  m^^  last  yecxr  in  4-H  club  work  drae 
to  age -limit,  but  the  practical  experience,  edu.cational  trips  sjid  the  associa- 
tions with  m;;;.''  fallow  club  members  ha,ve  been  an  inspiration  to  boost  for  more 
and  bettef  -^H- clubs. 


^(^^  STMDAJIDIZIHQ-....4~H  CLUB  PRODUCTS  ,  •„ 

A  radio  talk  iDy  Ethel  Gorsiicli,  Carroll  Coimty,  Haryls^nd,  4^t.  fei^^^^irl, 
delivered  through  a  network  of  56  associate  NSC  radio  statidns'i'' iia.,i/l^hevlT^+!ional 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  of  Saturday,  March  5,  1932.  [       g.-  .^--k^^i    ^  .  . 


Today  as  never  before  the  world  is  demanding  that  ^e  measure  what  we' 
do  hy  certain  standards  of  achievement. 

All  of  us  realize  that  the  success  of  any  business  depands  upon  its 
standards.     It  is  Just  as  imr^ortant  that  the  farm  home  have  definite  standards 
for  its  activities.    So  Maryland  4-H  girls  have  standardized  and  are  standa.rd- 
izing  their  club  activities  and  products  and  carrying  the  standards  into  their 
work  at  home.    I7e  are  ever  striving  to  improve  what  we  do  and  make.  Starting 
with  the  first  thing  the  Maryland  club  girl  does-  or  the  first  thing-  she  malces 
her  leaders  and  fellow  members  measure  the  result  by  a  standard.    Perhaps  she 
'makes  a  dust  cloth  or  a  pan  of  muffins.    No  matter  how  simple  the  project, 
there  is  a  goal  tha.t  we  work  toward.    Tlie  muffins  that  we  first  malce  will 
probabljA  not  be  a  perfect  product.    By  stud;^^ing  the  standard  score  card  for 
muffins  we  learn  v/hat  our  difficulties  are,  why  we  have  these  difficulties, 
and  how  we  can  overcome  them.     In  the  same  way  we  try  to  improve  a.ll  our  pro- 
ducts.-.,,   ,  .  ,  , 

In  the  present  economic  situation  when  the  farmer  and  his  family  have 
only  a  limited  amount  of  money  to  spend,  it  is  quite  important  to  use  the  pro- 
ducts produced  on  the  farm  to  the  best  a.dvantage.    By  conserving  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  we  club  girls  can  do  a  grea,t  dea.l 
to  help  our  mothers  reduce  the  family  food  bill.    Last  summer  I  helped  my 
mother  to  can  550  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    TlTiat  we  canned,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cherries  and  peaches,  were  surplus  products  from  our  own.  farm. 
This  has  m.eant  a.  saving  of  many  dollars  in  our  winter  food  bill. 

In  our  canning  work,  we  keep  in  mind  tha.t  a  standard  product  is  more 
attractive,  has  a  better  fla.vor  and  consistency^,  is  less  apt  to  spoil,  and 
consequently,  is  a  product  of  greater  financial  value. 

Judging  canning  at  club  meetings  and  at  Maryland  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
Week  has  helped  ne,  as  well  as  many  other  Maryland  club  girls,  to  recognize 
imperfections  and  thus  improve  the  qua,lity  of  our  canning o 

In  many  states  girls  have  now  standardized  their  canning,  preserving,  and 
baking  that  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  their  products  in  the  markets. 

Standa.rdized  "oro ducts  do  bring  grsa.ter  fina^ncial  returns.    Last  summer 
my  two  sisters  and  I  decided  to  pick  the  huckleberries  that  grow  wild  on  our 
farm.    We  were  able  to  sell  these  a.t  a  profit  of  $45.    Ovx  customers  were 
pleased  to  reorder  because  we  tried  to  have  -uniform  size  and  color  and  cleaji 
berries.     This  fall  I  helped  by  father  grade  apples  for  miarket.    We  considered 
standard  size,  color  and  shape  in  packing  these  apples  because  we  knew  that 
in  the  market  graded  baskets  would  bring  better  prices. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  tha.t  the  clothes  ma.de  by  girls  look  "homema.de" 
and  are  not  wearable.     Clothing  projects  have  ta.ught  me  to  make  attractive 
clothing  both  for  myself  and  other  members  of  the  faraily.    It  pays  to  mak:e 
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garments  that  ir.e'et  the  reqiiiremeni.s  set  u")  07  the  Extension  Service.    From  '. ; 
seven  exhilDits  in  4-E  clothing'  wark  sho^  at  county  and  state  fairs,  I  have  ■ 
received  $28.50  as  prize  money.    Ivly  grandmother  al^rays  gives  me  as  much  monej^ 
for  each  e:rb.iL)it  as  the  prize  itself  ejracunts  to  and,  as  a  result,  I  earned  a 
total  of  $57  on  these  seven  exliibits.     It  took  patience  rjid  perseverance  to 
me.ke  the  garments  ivorthy  of  recognition;,  hut  it  T7as  worth  while. 

Standardization  a-oplies  also  to  our  other  home  a,ctivities.    \7e  get 
more  pleasure  out  of  our  homes  if  we  have  more  system  aho'^i.t  our  work.    ?or  the 
last  three  suurjers.  r  have  teken  charge  of  the  housework  at  home  so  •  that -hC^;,"-  : 
mother  would  l3e  able  to  attend  the  Sural  Women' s  Short  Coiu-se  held  at  the 
State  University..     I  learned  from  these  three  weeks'  experience  that  doing 
the  simple  household  tasks  in  a  systematic  v/ay  requires  less  ef fort ,,  takes 
less  time,  and,'  consequently,  gives  me. more  time  for  recreation. 

■ifny  do  w^,  as  club  girls,  standardize  our  club  products  an-d  a.ctivities? 
First,-  because  we  realize  that  the  standard  product  brings  greater  financial 
retijrns.    Tl:.en,  too,  better  baJ.ed  and  canmed  products  mean  better  health  for 
all  members  of  the  family.    Also,  attractive,  well-made  garments  give  us  a 
self-'satisf action  '.ve  would  not  have  otherwise.     Standardizing  activities  means 
m-ore  comfort  and  enjoyment  out  of  O'xr  homes  ajid,  therefore,  happier,  more  . 
successful  homes.     It  vs^ys  to  "Make  Your  Best  Better." 


'  r 

TKS  ^?EEK  WITH  TH5  gmi  BOiVPJ:  I  ^    ^^^^^  2  8  19-- 

A  radio  tp,lk  prepared  "by  Fran]^  Ridgvray,  Director  of  Information,  Federal 
Farm  Board,  a.nd  delivered  "by  R,  H.  L.^m'b  during  the  YiTe stern' FPrrm -and--Ham.Q__Ho-ar 
program  Monday,  March  ?,  1932,  through  Station  KGO  and  seven  other  ^tn^*©^- 
associated  with  the  NBC-KGO  networii,  Pacific  Division,  Na-tional  Broadcasting 
Company, 
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In  the  press  conference  last  Thursday,  Chairman  Stone  was  asked  if  he 
had  any  comuent  to  malce  concerning  the  hills  which  the  House  and  Senate  had 
passed  mailing  availahle  to  the  lied  Cross  for  relief  purposes  40,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  held  by  the  Grain  stabilization  Corporation,    Mr,  Stone  said  that  he 
did  not  have  any  comment  to  malce  except  this:  "I  thinlc  it  is  utterly  unfair 
to  donate  this  wheat  without  a  ref^ond  of  its  market  value  to  our  revolving 
fund.     The  Farm  Board's  revolving  fund  of  $500,000,000  was  created  by  Congress 
for  agricult-ore-  and  I  thinlc  it  is  an  extremely  bad  principle  to  use  it  for 
other  purposes",    Mr,  Stone  pointed  out  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it 
will  mean  that  the  $500,000,000  fund  which  Congress  appropriated  for  aid  to 
agriculture  will  be  depleted  by  the  ar-ioujit  the  wheat  is  worth  at  the  time  it 
is  delivered  to  the  Red  Cross  for  distribution.    May  wheat  is  selling  around 
62^  a  bushel  in  Chicago  and  on  that  basis,  the  40 ,000 ,000  bushels  would  be 
worth  about  $25,000,000 

The  Comittee  on  Appropriations  has  recommended  that  the  Farm  Board's 
administrative e  xpense  fund  be  reduced  $880,000,     The  budget  estimate  for  the 
fiscal  year  1933  provided  $1,880,000,    CIiD.irr.an  Stone  said  at  the  press 
conference  that  if  the  administrative  expense  funds  were  cut  by  Congress  as 
proposed  by  the  Coium.ittee  on  Appropriations,  it  would  mean  that  the  Board 
would  hp„ve  to  curtail  its  operations.    This  would  seriouslj^  affect  the  Boa.rd's 
work  of  aiding  fa,rmors'  cooperative  associations. 

The  Board  announced  last  v:eek  the  appointment  of  a  council  group  on 
livestock  proc.uction  and  meat  distribution.    One  hundred  men  and  women  were 
selected  for  membership.     In  establishing  the  Council,  the  Board  is  carrying 
out  the  recoo.iOndat ion  made  recently  by  the  Livestock  Advisory  Corxiittee, 
The  Coimcil  was  suggested  in  order  to  secure  a  closer  adjustment  of  livestock 
production  to  market  requirements.    The  one  hundred  men  and  women  that  ha.ve 
been  appointed  as  mem-bers  of  the  Council  represent  ev^^ry  division  of  the 
livestock  and  meat  industry.    They  have  been  called  to  meet  with  the  Livestock 
Advisory  Committee  in  Chicago  on  March  25,    Upon  request,  the  Farm  Board  will 
furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  men  and  v/omen  who  compose  the  new  live- 
stock Council, 


:  OI.nvIUITI  TY  EECREAT I  OS : 
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A  ro.dio  tr.lk  prepared  "by  Miss  ?,lsa  Scineth,  Iiepartnpn^ofi* glj^aical  Edu- 
cation for  women  and  delivered  by  Uiss  Jean  Stewart,  BurqEjn^oj  ^me 
during  the  'Test em  Farm  cjid.  Home  Eour,  'Tednesday,  March  ^,  l9^2V''t!?iri&u|5h^^ 
tion  KGO  .and  seven  otlier  stations  associated  vrith  the  ICBd-KG-O  network,  Pacific 
Division,.  ITational  Broadco.sting  Company. 

I  knov'  that  many  of  you  have  'watched  the  growth  in  recent  years  of  the 
movement  to  put  on  comunity  pageants  as  part  of  the  fiestas  and  celebrations 
which  are  so  characteristic  a  part  of  our  optimisti-c  youjig  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 


The  .oageant  is  a  form  of  community  recrea.tion  which  can  benefit  -the 
whole  comr2unity,  but  which  may  fra.zzle  the  nerves  of  the  few  individuals  who 
take  on  the  major  part  of  the  work  connected  with  it.    Liay  I  suggest  to  you 
today  some  of  the  general  principles  of  preparing  and  presenting  a  pageant 
which  nay  ease  this  strain  upon  the  community  leaders  'iho  are  planning  this 
year  to  produce  oageants.  •  : 


I  should  say  that  the  first  principle  is  to  select  an  executive  com- 
mittee from  among  the  business  and  professional  group,  -church  people,  and 
political  leaders  of  the  communitj^  to  handle  all  matters  involving  expenditure 
of  money,  .  . 

Then  choose  a  director.     If  you  need  outside  help,   the  extension  ser- 
vice of  your  State  College  or  University  usually  can  help  you  get  a  director. 
The  director  will  work  through  committees  and  his  aim  will  be  to  get  as  many 
adults  and  children  of  the  comrminity  as  possible  interested  in  arid  working  at 
the  pageant .    The  coLimittees  are  of  as  r.iuch  importance  as  the  performers. 

The  wise  director. of  a,  pageant  looks  to  the  local  schools  for  much  help 
on  the  committee.     The  English  departm.ent  can  provide  people  who  will  look 
after  the  preppxation  of  the  p£3geaht  performers  in  action  and  speech  and  also 
will  look  after  publicity.    The  music  department  can  provide  songs  and  accom- 
paniments for  drncing.     The  physical  education  department  can  train  the  dancers. 
The  art  deioartment  ^-^ill  be  a  source  of  posters  and  help  on  costume  and  set 
design.     The  mo;n.ua.l  training  and  physics  departments  can  give  assistance  on 
sets  and  lighting. 

But  the  director  needn't  confine  himself  to  the  schools.    Many  other.' 
people  in  the  cor.r.TUJiity  will'  have  the  necessary  taJent  to  help  in  arranging' 
and  producing  a  pa>geant. 


Now  here  a.re  some  suggestions  grov/ing  from  our  experience  in  pa^geant 
presentation: 

Let  there  be  a  local  contest  for  a  pageant  plot.    This  might  be  woven 
around  the  history  of  the  locality.     It  might  be  seasonal  or  entirely  fanciful. 
The  contest  should  be  c»nducted  either  through  the  schools  or  the  local  news- 
papers.   There  should  be  a  coonittee  of  judges,  including  if  possible,  a  member 
of  the  English  department. 
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Train  at  least  one- -anc.erstud;.'  for  each  iraportant  part.    Be  sure  that 
there  is  a  place  either  in  a- lesser  part  or  in  the  chorus  for  each  of  these 
■jn.d.erstudies .    This  would  provide  substitutes  in  cases  of  illness  or  "tempera- 
ment".   This  s^og^^rest ion  is  not  feasible  unless  the  director  has  great  tact. 
It  is  difficult,  especially  '?ith  adults,  to  persuade  a  person  to  learn  a  "part 
as  -jinderstud;'"* 

Melee  choruses  as  large  as  possible.    Avoid  the  use  of  difficult  music, 
songs  or  dances.    Easier  nui'-ibers  ^ell  performed,   are  more  pleasing  to  audience 
as  v:^e.ll  as  to  participants. 

Maize  costu-.ies  simply  of  inexpensive  m^.terials.    Use  soap  dyes  to  obtain 
colors.     Too  elaborate  costumes  frequently  draw  the  attention  of  the  audience 
and  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  action. 

Begin  on  scheduled  time  if  possible.    Th.is  can  be  done  if  costumes  are 
kept  together  sjid- there  is  an  imderstud;;.'  ready  to  substitute  for  an3vrone  not 
arriving  on  tine. 

•  M-al-re  it:  short.  Stop  before  yo-or  audience  begins  to  wonder  how  much 
longer  it  will  last.  An  hour  is  usually  long  enough,-  and  anything  over  an. 
hour  rjid  a  half  is  usually  too  long. 

I-Iave  a  relir?ble  prompter  and  starter  for  each  group  in  order  to  a.void 

dela^/"S . 

You  can.  \ise  school  busses  to  m^lze  possible  Saturday  rehearsals  for 
children  from  consolidated  schools. 

Such  a  pcigesz^t  may  well  serve  as  the  culmii.ation  of  commanity  recrea,- 
tion  activities,  organized  into  clubs  sucii  as  4-H,  glee,  gymnastics,  dancing, 
dramatics,   Oai-Tofire,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, '  Girl  Reserves  and  others  for  child- 
ren and  adolescents,    lien's  service  clubs,  lodges,  women's  clubs,  church  clubs, 
choral  and  other  musical  organizs.tions ,  also  furnish' good  sources  for  organized 
co-operation..    T:.',ese  c^n.  all  be  united  in  their  efforts  by  the  schools  and  the 
local  newspapers. 

The  University  of  ileva.da„  has  just  published  a  bulletin  carrying  32 
pageant  plots.    Its  title  is  "A  Physical  Education  Program  for  Girls  and 
Women."     If  an]',  of  you  want  it,  send  yo^ar  request  to  the  Dept.  of  Ph^^sical 
Education  for  17 omen.  University  of  ITevada,  Eeno,  Nevada.* 


THE  WEEK  WITH  TEE  FAB.i  B0A3D: 
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A  r;:idio  talk  prepared  "bj^  Tranli  Ridgway^  Director  ^of  Ihf  oraatio*! 
Federal  Fanu  Board,  and  delivered  by  R,  H.  Lainb  during  the  Western  Farm  and 
Home  Eo-ar,  k'onde,y,  March  14,  1932,.  thro-ugh  Station  KGO  and  eight  other  stations 
associated  r/ith  the  iTBC-KGO  network,  Pacific  Division,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 
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The  federal  Farm  Bocard  h^as  authorized  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation 
to  make  av.ailable  the  40,000,000  bushels  of  ^iheat  provided  by  act  of  Congress 
for  food  -^nd  feed  relief  purposes,     '^.lis  ^heat  is  to  be  distributed  by  the 
AiTierican  Red  Cross  or  some  organization  which  it  may  designate,    A  fe^  days 
ago,  the  Board  received  from  the  Red  Cross  its  first  application.     It  had  boei) 
approved  by  the  President  and  called  for  5,000,000  brcshels  of  wheat.  The 
Board,  of  course,  directed  the  G-rain  Stabilization  Corporation  to  make  delivery 
to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  wheat  advisory  conimittee  will  hold  its  first  meeting  in  the  Farm 
Board  offices  Wednesday  of  this  week.    T]iis  committee  was  recently  elected  by 
the  cooperatives. 

Ale:xander  Legge,  former  chairman  of  t-ie  Farm  Board,  was  visitor  at  the 
Board* s  offices  last  Friday.    Since  leaving  the  Soard,  Mr.  Legge  lias  been 
appointed  d ire ctor-at- large  of  the  cotton  Stabilization  Corporation.    He  >-as 
been  down  at  Few  Orleans  a tt ending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association  wJiich  was  held  there  a  few  days  ago. 


EETIITISHIITGr  AIID  CARS^  Of  FLOORS:  I        R  K  O  E 

,  ^  APR  1  8  :33V: 

A  radio  talk  prepared  Dy  Miss  Jessie-Lee  F,  Decker,  Home , -Furnishing  ^ 
Specialist,  Agricultural  Extension.  Service,  University  of  California,  and  ° 
delivered  "by  Miss  Jean  Stewart,  Home  Economist,  Bureau  of  Plome  Economics, 
United  States"  Department  of  Agriculture,  during  the  Western  Farm'  and" "Home ""Hour"""' 
Wednesday,  March  16,  1932,  tlirough  Station  KGO  and  seven  other  stations 
associated  -Tith  the  UBC~KGO  netrrork,  Pacific  Division,  national  Broadcasting 
Company. 
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Some  points  to  keep  in  mind  when  you  consider  doing  over  3^our  floors 
are:  irearing  quality  and  cost  of  materials. used,  and  the  care  they  will  require, 
balor  harmony,  aad  general  appearance  as  a  part  of  the  "background  of  the  room. 
Open  grain,  splintered  places  Diid  cracks  are  harbors  for  dirt  and  germs.  Light 
floors  are  easier  to  keep  thozi  dark  ones,  especially  in  the  farm  home.  We 
recommend  that  floors  "be  finished  in  some,  color  that  rosem'bles  the  soil  around 
the  house,  ,_.".".  .       ■    -     ,    ^   ■    :       .  .    -  ■ 

Hardwood  floors  are  finished  with  wax  or  varnish.    Porous  woods,  such 
as  oal-i  and  ash  taiie  a  smoother  finish  a:id-  make  a  "better  floor  if  a  good  paste 
filler  is  ru"bbed  into  them  "before  the  wax  or  varnish  is  applied.    Maple  does 
not  always  require  s-ach  a  filler  hut  it  adds  to  the  looks  and  wearing  quality 
of  the  finish.    Use  any  good  grade  of  commercial  filler. 

Many  of  us  have  to  care  for  floors  made  of  the  soft  woods,  such  as 
pine  and  fir.    As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  light  floors  are  most  satisfactory. 
The  light,  natural  color  of  the  wood  is  s.'bout  the  best  color  for  not  showing 
dust  and  wear,  and  painted,  enameled  or  lacquered  floors  are  easier  to  keep 
when  their  color  ma.tches  the  dust. 

Let  me  suggest  three  methods  of  refinishlng  soft  wood  floors.  The 
first  is  "liardwood"  floor  finish.    Do  not  confuse  this  with  hardwood  floors. 
The  word  "hardwood"  in  this  case  means  only  that  the  finish  malces  the  floors 
look  as  if  they  were  made  of  hardwood.    When  age,  or  stains  have  darkened  soft- 
wood floors,  one  way  to  do  them  over  is  with  the  light  "h-ardwood"  finish. 
You  will  find  directions  for  this  method  on  the  paint  cans.    This  finish  is 
quite  durable  'out  will  probably  recjuire  one  coat  of  varnish  or  lacquer  every 
three  years.    Or,  you  ma;:"  have  to  apply  a  patch  coat  once  a  year  in  worn 
places,  depending  on  the  tjrpe  of  soil  about  your  home,  size  of  your  family, 
width  of  your  porch,  and  whether  your  walks  are  of  concrete  or  gravel. 

The  second  method  of  doing  over  floors  is  patching  floor  finish,  and 
applies  to  painted  floors.    Because  paint  is  softer  than  varnish  it  requires 
occasional  patches  on  the  most  used  parts  of  the  floor,  between  coats.  Brash 
the  places  to  be  patched  with  a  stiff  brush.    Sandpaper  it  or  scrape  it  smooth, 
following  the  grain  of  the  wood.    Apply  one  thinned  coat  of  paint  and  let  dry 
eight  hours  or  longer,  then  apply  second  coat.    Saturate  a  cloth  in  a  mixture 
of  1/3  tuipentine,  l/s  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  1/3  paint,    Polish  over  the 
floor  with  the  saturated  cloth  to  connect  the  patches,  then  allow  twelve  hours 
for  dr37"ing. 

The  third  method  is  the  sponge  mottle  finish.    This  requires  two 
colors  of  paint.    The  colors  chosen  must  be  contrasting  enough  to  show  a 

for  instance:  for  a  dark  brown  floor  use  a  light  fawn  color.  Have 
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the  floor  clean,  dry  and  siiooth.    Apply  one  coat  ox  paint  (preieralDly  the  dark 
coat  first),  and  let  it  dry  for  twelve  hours*    Cut  a  coarse  sponge  in  half 
in  order  to  make  a  flat  s'orface.    Boalc  in  vrater  to  soften  the  fibers  and  wring 
out  thoro^ighly.    To  do  the  nettling  spread  some  of  the  ■  light  paint  on  a 
shalloTT  pan  and  lightly  press  the-  flat  side  of  the  sponge  into  it,  then  pat 
the  floor  'Tith  it,  mailing  the  spozige  marks  quite  close  together,  not  following 
a  set  pattern.-    G-o  over  the  whole  floor,  then  let  dry  twelve-  hours  or  more. 
Finish  with  one  coat  of  varnish  or  clear  lacqaer.    This  finish  is  especially 
good  for  worn  linoleum.    It  is  a  finish  t'lat  nay  he  kept  in  good  condition 
by  patching* 

iTow  a  word  as  to  oiled  floors.    They  soon  "become  very  dark  and  show 
every  marka    It  is  almost  inpossible  to  do  them  over  with  any  other  kind  of 
finish.    If  you  have  oiled  floor-s  you  will  find  it  satisfactory  to  clean  them 
with  a  soft  brush  and  dust  with  a  dry  or  oiled  mop.    Use  water  and  soap 
sparingly. 

If  you  are  further  interested  in  this  subject,   send  to  this  station 
for  Farmers^  Bulletin  ITo.  1219,  entitled  "Floors  and  Floor  Coverings."  This 
bulletin  is  a  handy  reference  and  will  give  you  valuable  information. 

5)e  >*:    *  * 


IIAZIITG-  THE  MOST  OF  THE  FASli  GAEDM  /    <    ^  C 

A  radio  talk  'oy  Mrs.  Horace  Harting,  Paducah,  Kentucky,  delivered  ^ 
througli  a  network  of  46  radio  stations  associated  Tdth  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company,  Tfednesday,  March  16,  1932.  S'^^*****""*^^/" ' 


I  am  going  to  tell  you  my  experience  in  gardening  as  a  4-H  cluh 
memter,  and  as  a  cooperator  in  home  demonstration  work  of  the  Kentucky 
Extension  Service,    As  a  result  of  this  experience,  I  now  try  to  keep  up 
a  garden  that  vail  yield  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  all  during  the  year 
and  an  extra  supply  for  canning  and  storing. 

Following  the  principles  advocated  "by  the  Kentucky  Extension  Ser- 
vice, I  divide  my  garden  into  three  parts;  Extra  early,  early  and  late. 
Tlie  extra  early  garden  is  on  the  north  side,    I  have  huilt  it  up  a  foot 
higher  than  the  main  gaxden,  with  rich  stahle  mnure,  sand  and  garden  soil 
and  protected  it  hy  a  planl^  wall  extending  across  the  entire  north  side 
of  the  garden.    This  "bed  is  only  ahout  eight  feet  wide,    T7e  work  the  soil 
in  the  fall  so  it  will  be  ready  for  spring  planting.    In  February,  or 
even  earlier,  7/e  plant  the  extra-early  garden.    We  plant  peas,  potatoes, 
lettuce,  mustard,  cabbage,  beets,  onions  and  radishes,    We  buy  head  let- 
tuce, onion  sets  and  cabbage  plants  at  small  cost  and  we  so?/  cabbage,  to- 
mato, pepper  and  parsley  seed  in  our  plant  bed  so  as  to  have  slips  for 
planting  the  early  garden.    The  parsley  is  planted  near  the  end  of  the 
plot  then  in  the  fail  I  put  one  big  bunch  in  a  pot  and  place  it  in  my 
kitchen  mndow  for  winter  use,    Tliis  parsley  does  double  duty  as  a  house 
plant  and  as  a  source  of  garni sliing  and  seasoning. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  the  garden:    After  I  have  the  extra^early  gar- 
don  in  good  growing  condition  I  divide  the  rest  of  the  ground  among  three 
Mnds  of  crops:  (l)  the  perennials  such  as  the  rhubarb,  (2)  Tlie  vegetables 
which  are  to  grow  all  summer  and  be  ready  for  winter  use  e^uch  as  parsnips, 
salsify  and  carrots,     (3)-  The  quicker  maturing  plants  such  as  peas,  beans, 
tomatoes  and  potatoes.    When  these  vegetables  are  gone  we  put  in  the  very 
late. garden  -  a  fall  planting  of  such  vegetables  as  turnips,  tender-green 
ajid  turnip  greens. 

On  the  early  part  of  the  garden  we  plant  peas,  beans,  pota-toes, 
lima  beans,  early  tomatoes,  cabbage,  ola?a,  early  cucumbers,  parsnips,  car- 
rots and  salsify.    We  put  rhubarb  near  the  border,  where  it  is  least  dis- 
turbed and  yet  can  be  cultivated,    Next  to  rhubarb,  ajid  between  the  early 
and  late  garden,  I  leave  a  space  of  ten  feet  for  floT/ors.    Here  I  plant  my 
favorite  perennials  and  roses  and  those  flowers  which  I  wish  to  cultivate, 
such  as  dahlias.    I  also  have  a    nursery  row  of  shrubs  for  the  planting  of 
home  grounds. 

The  late  garden  contains  beans  and  tomatoes  for  canning,  beans  and 
sweet  pota.toes  for  winter  storing,  and  cucumbers,  sweet  pepper  and  hot 
pepper,  also  pean.uts,  popcorn  for  winter  and  a,  space  devoted  to  7/a.termelons 
and  muslaaelons,  I  always  put  in  a  planting  of  green  beans  about  every  two 
or  tliree  weeks.  Tlius  I  have  beans  all  summer  until  frost  and  a  sufficient 
supply  for  canning.  By  the  tine  the  extra  early  garden  has  gone  the  other 
vegetables  are  ready  for  use  tlirou^out  the  sur.imer.    About  1ihe  last  of 
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j\xLgast  or  the  first  of  SeptenlDer  I  sow  on  the  extra  early  garden  a  plot  of 
lettuce.    TMs  can  he  canvased  during  the  severe  weather  and  I  can  have 
lettuce  all  vdnter. 

In  the  early  garden  where  the  ^uick  growing  plants  were  produced,  I 
sow  turnips,  winter  greens  and  tender-greens,  then  during  the  winter  we 
are  atle  to  have  at  least  six  fresh  vegetables  fron  our  garden.  These 
are  l7uj?nips,  parsnips,  carrots,  salsify,  lettuce,  and  greens.    One  can 
have  v/inter  onions  too.    This  is  one  of  the  new  vegetables  which  I  have 
planned  to  have  in  ny  garden  this  year,  the  other  new  vegetables  is  to  be 
celery.    Last  year  I  tried  three  nev/  vegetables.    They  were  salsify,  ten- 
der-greens and  the  new  variety  of  English  peas.    You  break  the  pods  of 
these  peas  and  uso  them  as  you  would  beans.    We  liked  theso  new  vegetables 
very  nach. 

There  are  only  three  in  our  fanily  so  you  see  I  donH  have  to  plant 
any  great  anount  of  one  thing  to  have  plenty  for  canning,  storing  and  for 
use  fresh.      I  enjoy  giving  sone  of  the  surplus  to  ray  neiglabors.    I  have 
never  tried  using  ny  garden  crop  as  an  extra  source  of  income  as  I  donH 
think  it  pays  in  this  locality,    "I  do  not  have  the  small  fruits  in  my 
garden  as  v/e  depend  upon  the  raspberries,  dew  berries  and  strawberries 
a.s  a  main  field  crop. 

Some  one  is  wondering  about  the  insects.    Yes=,I  have  them  to  combat 
but  at  the  first  signs  I  have  the  remedy  at  hand,  therefore,  they  do  not 
get  the  upper  hand  of  me  and  I  find  I'  do  not  have  much  trouble  after  talk- 
ing these  precautions.    In  my  garden  plan  I  try  to  have  my  crops  rotated 
so  that  the  same  vegetable  ig  not  raised  on  the  sane  spot  each  year,  thas 
protecting  the  soil,  also  eliminating  some  of  the  insects*    We  bum  the 
crop  refuse.    The  soil  is  well  prepared  and  is  in  good  condition  before  '-a 
planting  and  is  enriched  every  year  with  stable  manure  so  the  plants 
thrive  and  grow  well  with  plenty  of  cultivation.    The  hoe  seems  to  be  our 
main  means  of  combating  weeds  and  with  some  added  horse  cultivation  we 
have  very  little  trouble, 

DonH  think  I  do  this  all  by  myself  for  I  certainly  do  not.  It's 
true  I  enjoy  working  among  the  plants  in  my  garden  (who  wouldn't  when  we 
think  of  the  v/onderful  varieties  of  food  we  are  going  to  have  for  our  fam- 
ily), but  I  have  a  husband  who  likes  gardening  equally  as  well,  also  my 
little  boy  enjoys  the  planting  and  taking  care  of  the  growing  plants,  since 
there  are  so  many  he  particularly  likes  to  eat  and  we  all  tliree  work  together 
to  make  our  garden  better  every  year  and  enjoy'-the  health  which  this  supply 
of  vegetables  furnishes  us. 


COmJTY  COi-IPESEITCE  COKCIITTEES  DEVELOP  ADJUSTl.lEiJ 
POLICIES  POR  THE  Ej^viSR 
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A  radio  talk       L.  R.  Simons,  Comity  Igent  Leader,  'pitliaca,  New  York, 
delivered  tlirougli  a  network  of  49  associate  JBG  stations,  op  Wednesday, 
March  16,  1932.  --^ —  

"Over  a  long  period  of  time  farm  practices  "became  adapted  to  local 
conditions.    IThen  conditions  change,  desiraMe  adjustments  in  practices  are 
made  slowly.    This  lag  in  adjustment  is  due  to  hahit  and  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  not  sure  as  t o  the  permanency  of  the  changes."    This  statement 
appears  as  the  fore-word  of  the  printed  folder  of  recomr.endatrbns  made  by 
one  of  the  county  conference  committees  of  Hew  York  State.  .  . 

It  is  a  well  knov/n  fact  that  when  the  recognized  lea;^ers  of  a  com- 
munity or  a  county,  tiirough  ohservation  and  study,  arrive  at  certain  def- 
inite conclusions  and  m.ake  recomraendations  for  the  "betterment  of  conditions, 
such  reconmendatio  lis  are  acted  upon  more  qudckly  than  if  given  to  them  lij. 
people  from  away.    The  co^anty  agricultural  conference  committee  in  ITew  York 
State  is  f  o-onded  upon  that  principle.    The  job  of 'the  com.mittee  i  s  to  develop 
a  long-time  agricultural  policy  for  the  county <,    Its  v/ork  is  particularly 
important  in  those  older  farming  regions  where  because  of  changing  econoniic 
conditions  certain  enterprises  need  to  be  replaced  by  more -profitable  ones. 
An  example  of  this  is  in  the  old  timothy  hay  regions  of  New  York  State. 

The  personnel  of  each  co'onty  conference  corimittee  consists  of  from 
12  to  15  farmers,  representative  of  the  agricultural  interests,  plus  one  or 
more  bankers  and  businessmen.    Tlie  committee  is  organized  under  the  direction 
of  the  co-anty  agricultural  agent  in  cooperation  with  a  farm  managerxent 
specialisf ■■from  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  recommendations  of  a  county  agricultural  conference  committee  are 
based  on  facts  and  not  opinions.    No  conference  comivdttee  has  been  organized 
in  a  New  York  State  coiuity  until  adequate  basic  information  is  available  from 
farm  management  s"urveys  and  farm  accounts  in  several  typical  commiinities  of 
that  county. 

The  committee  hol(fea  two-day  session  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
order  that  the  men  may  acquaint  themselves  with  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
agricultural  situation  in  the  co"antry  as  a  whole  and  to  listen  to  statements 
of  experts  and  specialists,  who  are  familiar  with  the  agricultural  conditions 
of  the  coiinty. 

The  committee  is  divided  into  several  sub-committees  such  as  dairy, 
poultry  and  frait.    These  sab- c o mi.! t tees  proceed  to  stady  the  available 
facts,    Frequently  they  call  in  specialists  to  vrork  with  them.    Fnen  their 
reports  are  ready  a  meeting  of  the  general  corr/dttee  is  called  to  act  upon 
all  of  the  reports  and  decide  upon  the  recommendations  for  needed  adjustments, 

Before  the  recom:iiendations  are  put  into  printed  form  for  general  dis- 
tribution, a  coijnty  wide  meeting  is  called  to  consider  the  report  as  presented 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committees.    This  meeting  is  open  to  all  citizens  of 
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the  cojuity  "imt  special  invitations  are  sent  to  the  local  agricultural  organ- 
izations, particularly  the  G-rango,  to  send  representatives  to  the  necting. 
Usually  these  nen  are  called  upon  for  suggestions. 

The  report  is  then  printed  and  the  r ecoouendations  furnish  the  l)asis 
for  the  educational  progran  in  agricult-ujre.    Officers  of  each  of  the  inter~ 
ested  organizations  study  the  report  and  select  fron  it  certain  inportant 
recor^-endations  for  use  in  the    progran  of  their  organization.    The  annual 
progTai.i  of  a  co"^jjnty  fi<rn  "bureau,  whore  a  conference  coii:d.ttee  is  at  work, 
is  based  almost  entirely  on  the  agricultural  policy  fonmlated  hy  the  con- 
ference conrlttee  of  that  co^nity,  ■  ,         ,  ; 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  estahli slii.ient  of  these  conference 
coLidttees  rust  necessarily  proceed  slowly.     _  Basic  information  of  the  sort 
required  "by  such  corir/dttees  cannot  "be  obtained,  quickly. 

People  of  aiiy  co^jjitj^  planning  to  fornuJate  an  agricultural  policy  • 
through  a  conference  corii.iittee  should  raider  stand  .that  it  is'un-vTise  to  start 
until  there  is  S'^iffi ci en t  "basic  data  availa.ble  locally  and  ■'jntil  expert  help, 
particularly  along  econorTic  lines,  is  available  fron  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture.   It  is  wise  to  secure  in  advance  funds  necessary  to  pay  for' the  ■' 
printing  of  the  report.    Care  should  also  be  exercised  in  selecting  indivi- 
duals to  serve  on  the  com-ittee.    The  personnel  of  the '  con dttee  should  be  " 
of  the  liigh0st  order.    This  t^^pe  of  work  req'^aires  nen  with  analytical  ninds,- 
good  judgment,  courage  and  ;7ith  plenty  of  energy  to  see  the  job  through  to 
a    successful  conclusion. 

The  co^Jiity  agricultural  cor.mittee  plan  in  Hew  York  State  has  helped 
farmers  in  naldlng  desirable  adjustments  to  meet  changing  conditions.    It  has 
strengthened  the  agricultural  programs  of  the  farm  organizations.    It  has 
tended  to  "cuild  up  the  morale  of  many  con'.iumities. 

It  has  brought  about  a  better  -cuider standing  between  farm  organiza^- 
tions  and  between  rural  an.d  iirbaiL  interests. 


^  THE  WEEK  WITH  THE  lAMi  BOARD:  I  „  .  ,    ^.O    >■  i 

A  radio  talk  prepared       Edgar  Marldiam,  Assist-^ait  to  the ; Chaiminji,  in  j 
charge  of  press  Relations,  Eederal  Farm  Board,  and  delivered  ^y__R^-,H.  Lo^bjb.^^rrr^'^''''' 
the  Western  Farm  and  Home  Horn-  Monday,  March  21,  1932,  througl^.-Statlon  KGO  and 
eight  other  stations  associated  with  the  NBC-KGO  netrork,  Pacific  Division, 
National  Broadcasting  Company, 

 oOOo  

I^epresentat ives  of  organized  agriculture  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Friday  of  last  week  to  unite  on  a  campaign  to  save  what  agriculture  has  gained 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act*    Their  purpose,  so  lir, 
Markham  reports,  is  to  see  tKat  farmers  are  protected  and  encouraged  in  e::ercising 
their  right  to  ma,rket  their  products  cooperatively,  notwithstanding  the  oiDTDOsition 
of  those  who  oo^iect  to  farmers  running  their  ovTn  "business. 

The  v/heat  advisory  committee  met  in  Washington,  D,  C,  last  Wednesday  ejid 
Thursday  .and  made  a  report  to  the  Board  on  its  deliherations.     Their  report  will 
"be  made  puhlic  as  soon  as  the  Board  has  had  o"OT:ortunity  to  consider  the  resolutions 
which  the  conrriittee  adopted, 

G-eorge  S.  Milnor,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Far:iers^ 
National  G-rain  corporation  and  also  a  member  of  the  Wlieat  Advisory  ComiiituGc,  is 
on  his  way  to  Europe,     His  ohjective  is  the  further  development  of  export  sales, 
Mr*  Milnor  plans  to  visit  all  of  the  "orincipal  wheat  "bLiyina-  countries  while  there. 

Since  you  last  heard  from  the  Fc.rm  Board  in  this  period,  the  Senate  has 
confirmed  the  ariopointment  of  tliree  of  its  momDors,  W,  F,  Schilling  of  Minnesota, 
Sam  H.  Thompson  of  Illinois  and  Frank  Evrcns  of  Utah.  Mr,  Schilling,  as  you  will 
recall,  was  reappointed  last  June,  after  completing  his  first  lierm  of  two  3^ea.r;3.j 
Mr,  Thompson  cojne  to  the  Board  in  April  to  succeed  Mr,  Legge,  and  I!r,  Evans,  the 
first  of  Scptemher  to  take  the  place  of  C.  C.  Teague  of  Californica. 
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^tor  in  Clothing, 

Textiles  and  Eelated  Arts ^  School  of  I-Ionie  Econoniics,  0rego3|.-5ta,t_e-A^i cul- 
tural College,  and  delivered  by  Miss  Jean  Stewart  during  tlfee^^este^rr-'Fai'm 
and  Home  Equr  Wo^esday,  March  23,  1932,  through  Station  KGO  and  seven 
.other  stations  a.ssociated  with  the  IISC-ICGO  network,  Pacific  Division,  na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOoo — 


How  many  of  you  listening  in  have  the  problem  of  buying  tov/els 
for  the  family  or  for  some  instituiion?    Maaiy  people  have  this  responsi- 
bility, we  realize,  as  we  consider  ho\T  nany  towels  are  used  every  da.y  and 
how  many  must  be  replaced.     Suppose  we"  go  on  a-.,  shopping  trip  this  noon 
in  search  of "towels.    The  variety  in  price,  size,  color  and  appearance 
is' confusing.    How  shall  we  recognize  quality  in  relation  to  price? 

T7ith  you  perhaps,  as  7/ith'  many  people,  initial  cost  is  of  first 
importance.    However,  be  sure  to  judge  the  cheapness  of  a  towel  in  terms 
of  the  amoimt  of  use  that  it  will  give.     Some  of  the  towels  on  the  mar- 
ket today  are  attractive"  in  ajrpearazice  while  new  and  their  price  is  low 
"tut  v/hen  you  prorate  their  cost  over  the  number  of  times  they  can  actual- 
ly' be  used,  you  will  find  many  of  them  to  be  expensive  bargains. 

The  amount  of  money  that  you  have  to  spend  is  going  to  influence 
decidedly  wiiether  you  select  towels  of  cotton  or  linen.    A  good  quality 
of  linen  has  many  advantages  over  cotton.    It  absorbs  moisture  quickly, 
launders  easily  and  does  not  lint.    Stains  are  more  easily  removed  from 
linen  than  from  cotton.    However,  the  cost  of  linen  towels  may  be  pro- 
hibitive.   The  cheaper  lineens  are  usually  made  from  such  short  fibres 
that  they  lint  more  than  a  cotton  towel  of  lower  price.    In  such  cases 
the  cotton  towel  is  the  better  buy. 

The  use  you  plan  to  make  of  the  towels  Ydll  determine  the  size  of 
the  yams  in  the  towel.    iHiere  a  towel  is  subjected  to  dirt  and  stain  in 
large  quantities,  or  is  to  have  hard  wear,  it  is  especially  important  to 
select  a  towel  ma.de  of  stout  threads  v/hich  mil  stand  the  many  rubbings 
necessary  to  ,la-ujidering.    As  we  shop  aroujid  wo  see  many  guest  tov/els. 
ThesCj  of  course,  get  ligiit  and  only  occasional  use  so  we  can  safely 
select  those  of  finer  quality. 

The  durability  of  a  towel  depends  not  Only  upon  the  quality  of  fi- 
ber used,  but  upon  at  least  three  other  points  —  the  amount  of  fiber  to 
the  sqao,re  inch  of  fabric,  the  size  of  the  yarn,  the  weave  and  side  finish 
or  selvage.    In  general  we  can  say  that  the  longer  the  fiber  the  better  the 
quality.    In  order  to  cut  do?/n  costs  some  tov/els  are  manufactured  from  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  fiber,  by  .  spacing  the  yarns  widely  in  the 
weaving  process,  then  filling  the  open  spaces  between  the  yarns  T/ith  a 
clay-like  substance  which  T/e  know  as  filling  or  sizing,  such  a  towel  looks 
fine  in  the  store.    But  in  the  first  laundering  the  clay  washes  away  and 
wo  have  left  a  towel  that  is  more  or  less  gauze-like,    A  test  that  you  can 
use  satisfactorily  in  a  store  is  this  -  rub  two  parts  of  the  to?*rel  together 
over  a  dark  surface.    If  white  flakes  appear  the  towel  has  been  filled. 
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A  mediuDi-si  zed  yarn  makes  a  more  duralDle  towel  than  a  very  fine 
yarn,    I  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  the  actual  size  of  the  yarn  is  not 
the  only  important  featiare*    A  toT/el  made  of  evenly  spiin  yarns  will  wear 
longer  than  one  which  is  woven-  of  yams  with  irregular  nubs  or  lumps. 
A -  towel  T/hich  has  all  the  yarns  of  a  similar  size  ttIII  he  more  durable 
t&ian  one  which  employs  two  decidedly  different  sizes,  of  yarns.    The  pat- 
tern of  the  weave  affects  absorption ' qualities  of  towels.    Patterns  which 
allow  the  yajrns  to  be  carried  along  the  surface  for  a  short  distance  un- 
connected with  the  gro'cijid  of  the  fabric  vdll  produce  a  more  absorptive 
surface,    But  such  a  pattern  red-aces  the  durability  of  the  cloth. 

The  selvages  of  a  tov/el,  to  endure  the  lifetime  of  the  fabric, 
should  be  strong  in  themselves,  but  not  , of  a  tigiiter  tension  or  heavier 
weigbxt  than  the  fabric  itself. 

Are  you  interested  in  having  further  help  in  .selecting  either  hand 
towels  or  bath  towels?    If  so  j  write  the  Extension  Department  of  Oregon 
State  College  for  Home  Sconomics  service  sheet  No,  226^   "Tips  on  Selec- 
tion of  Hand  Towels"  and  "Tips  on  IIqW  to  Choose  Bath  Towels," 
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Federal  Farm  Board,  and  delivered  "by  ?..  H.  Lainb  during  the  Western  Farm'  ' 
and  Home  Ho-ur  Monday,  March  28,  1932,  through  Station  KGO  ,,and  eight  other 
stations  associated  with  the  iTBC-KGO  network,  Pacific  Divi.sionj._l\[-ation«- 


Misunderstanding  of  our  motives,  reports  Franlc  Ridgway,  director 
of  information  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  is  a  distinct  handicap.  It 
is  difficult  to  follow  a.  definite  program  when  every  action  is  question- 
ed; when  every  statement  has  a  wrong  construction  placed  upon  it. 

These  mi  sunder  standings  concerning  Farm  Boaxd  activities  prompted 
Chairman  Stone  to  make  the  following  statement  at  last  wee2^*s  press  con- 
ference;    "The  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corpor- 
ation contemplates  durjping  its  wheat  in  foreign  markets  are  untrue.  We 
announced  a  definite  policy  last  July  as  to  how  sales  would  be  made  from 
July,  1931  to  July,  1932,    This  sales  policy  was  to  limit  sales  in  domes- 
tic and  foreign  markets  to  an  accumulative  masimum  of  5,000,000  bushels 
per  month,  with  the  righb  to  sell  wheat  to  foreign  governments  or  their 
representatives  in  addition  to  tMs  amount.    The  result  of  tMs  orderly 
sales  policy  has  been  that  every  bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  the  United 
States  since  last  July  has  bro-'oght  a  price  considerably  above  the  vforld 
market  price.    This  program  has  v/orked  to  the  benefit  of  the  American 
farmer  and  no  change  is  contemplated," 


tinuing  to  be  circulated  that  George  S,  Milnor,  vice  president  and  gener- 
al manager  of  the  Farmers  ITational  Grain  Corporation,  vent  to  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  dmiping  stabilization  wheat.    These  rumors  are  unfounded. 
They  have  the  earmarks".  Chairman.  Stone  said,  "of  being  a  part  of  a  mali- 
cious attempt  to  manipulate  the  market  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding 
those  who  are  speculating  in  grain.    There  will  be  no  stabilization  wheat 
duijped  anywhere.    Oar  progrcaii  has  been  announced  and  it  will  not  be  changed," 


"We  have  seen  the  failure  of  tliousands  and  tens  of  thousan.ds  of  bus- 


ness  structures  in  which  we  have  had  confidence".  Chairman  Stone  told 
newspaper  correspondents,      "Out  of  some  12,000  cooperatives,  since  1929, 
there  have  Isocr  fo'wer  then  80  that  have  failed.    Only  one  cooperative  or- 
ganization with  Y/hich  the  Farm  Board  has  been  associated  has  failed  during 
this  period", 

"TMs",  Chairman  Stone  continued,  "is  a  good  record,    I  think  it  is 
an  indication  that  the  Agricult-'ural  Marketing  Act  has  really  helped.  You 
can  look  back  to  the  time  when  only  one  in  a  thousand  had  any  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  farmers*  cooperative  organizations.    Farmers,  in  most 
instcnces,  organized  these  cooperatives  without  capital.    They  had  the  nerve 
and  desire  to  develop  a  better  marketing  system.  In  many  of  these  cooperar- 
tives,  membership  has  been  growing.  For  example,  the  membersliip  of  the 
American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  has  increased  20,000  in  the  last 
sixty  days.    The  fact  that  the  membersliip  of  tMs  national  oooperative  sales 
agency  has  increased  from  185,000  to  205,000  shows  the  confidence  which  is 
being  placed  in  the  cooperative  movement. 


al  Broadcasting  Company, 
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Then  later  Chairman  Stone  made  tMs  statement: 


"Rujxiors  are  con- 


LOW-COST  DIETS;  — —  ^  ^ 

Ilk     -  ^ 

A  radio  talk  prepared  by  Miss  Lorna  Barber,  Nutrition  Specialist,  State 
College  of  Washington,  and  delivered  "by  Hiss  Jean  Ste^-vart,  Home  Economist,  ;_.,v 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  during  the  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Wednesday,  .^...^ot^i 
March  30,  1932,  through  Station  ZGO  and  seven  other  stations  assd^ciated  with" 
the  ITBC-XGO  network.  Pacific  division,  Rational  Broadcasting  Company. 


 O00<j  ;  ' 

For  safety's  sake,  people  planning  low-cost  diets  need  to  know  the  nutri- 
tional yield  of  various  foods  so  that  the  families  living  on  those  diets  may  he 
properly  nourished, 

I:;}mediately  some  of  you' will,  say,  "Yes,  that,  is  easy  enough  for  a  well- 
trained  nutritionist  to  say»    ^ut  how  are  we  to  know  when  our  families  are  well- 
fed?    We  do  not  have  the  time  nor  the  chance  to  study  nutrition  extensively," 
Well,  you're  right.     So  let's  do  the  next  best  thing  - —  make  out  a  guide  for  you 
to  use  in  your  meal  planning.     This  is  important,  for  low-cost  diets  differ  from 
moderate- cost  diets  in  some  very  important  ways.     They  depend  more  upon  cereals 
and  milk  tha^n  do  moderate-cost  diets,  and  use  less  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and  eggs. 

To  begin  with,  then,  for  good  nutrition  in  low-cost  diets  you  ca-n  follow 
this  principle:    Build  the  diet  around  milk  and  grain  products.     In  other  words, 
use  the  cheap  energy-giving  foods,  such  as  cereals  (especially  whole-grain  cereal 
as  extensively  as  you  can  without  displacing  the  other  necessary  kinds,  and  use 
milk  as  the  chief  supplementary  food. 

Use  the  whole  grain  cereals  often,  because  they  contribute  more  nutritive 
qualities  and  can  be  used  more  extensively  with  better  results  than  the  milled 
grains  or  than  the  cheap  forms  of  ^tner  energy-giving  foods;  that  is,  than  fat 
and  sugar.    Use  milk  because  of  its  high  nutritive  value  at  low-cost.    To  the 
milk  and  cereals  add  vegetables  or  fruits  for  minerals  and  vitamins,  and  some 
meat,  eggs,  fish,  or  cheese,  mainly  for  additional  proteins.    You  will  then 
have  a,  balanced  diet,  including  energy-giving  or  fuel  foods,  body-building 
foods,  he-^.lth  protecting  and  body- regulating  foods. 

You  ma,y  add  to  the  list  such  other  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  as  you 
can  afford,  but  these  are  the  essentials  around  which  to  plan  your  daily  dietary 
for  maintenance,  growth,  and  development  of  your  body. 

On  a  low-cost  basis,  such  e.  food  guide  may  be  set  up  this  way: 

Every  meal:    Milk  for  children,  bread  for  all. 
Every  day:      Cereal  in  porridge  or  puddings. 

Potatoes,  '  ' 

Tomatoes  or  oranges  for  children. 

A  green  or  yellow  vegetable, 

A  fruit  or  additional  vegetable. 

Milk  for  all  —  a  quart  for  each  child,  a  pint  for  each 
*  adult. 

Plenty  of  water  for  all. 
Two  to  four  times  a  week: 

Tomatoes  for  all. 
Dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts. 
Eggs  (especially  for  children). 
Lean  meat,  fish  or  poultry,  or  cheese, 
(over) 


The  low-cost  diet  allows  for  1  eoji  meati  fish/ poM         or  cheese  only 
two  to  fo"ur  times  a  week  "because  these  are  relatively  expensive  foods,  especia,!- 
ly  if  you  have  to  purchase  them.    However';  you^can  use  many  of  the  less  ex- 
pensive cuts  of  meat  to  very  good,  advantage.     They  give  you  as  good  nutritive 
vaiue  as  the  cuts  that  cost  more,  and  they ' add '^Cf  flavor  which  mal<:es  your  food 
more  palataole  and  adds  much'  to  the  family'  s  sdt  1  sf act  ion  with  its  muals, 

Vegetahlcs  and  fruits  are  expensive  items  in  a  low-cost  diet  unless  you 
grow  them,  and  can  them,  or  store  them  for- use  all  the  yecar-'-arouiid,  G-onerally 
you  will  find  it  economical'  to  plant  a,  garden  to  talte  Care  of  yoiJ-r  fruit  and 
vegetable  needso     If  you' don't  have  a  garden,  you'll  he  ahle '  to  huy  only  enoUj'-h 
fruits  and  vegetahles  to  supply  the  vit.-'xiins  and' mineral s' lacking  in  the' milk' 
and  grain  product s«     Eememherj  then,  such  points  as  these  ah out ' the  vegetables 
to  provide:     Tomatoes  and  raw  cahhr'ige  have  special  - value s<    l/Then  you  have  provided 
these,  add  greens  and  as  many  other  vogotahles'  ajid-  ftui'ts  as  you  can  get.  You 
need  your  leafy  vegeta.hles,  like  spinach,  turnip  tops,  kale,  and  other  greens  for 
more  iron,  and  you  need  the  raw  fruits  and  vcgetgLhleS  for  their  vitamin  content, 
YotL  will  also  find  dried  fruits^  such' as  prunes  and  apricots,  especially  rich  in 

iron.  '  '  ■   "    ;  '  .  :        ■  ^  /  • 

Use  potatoes  every  day  if  you  can,  and*  cook  them'  in  their  skins  to  keep 
their  full  food  value,    D'^rk  molasses  and  cane  or  sorgo  sirup  are  good  for 
sweetening  and  have  more  all-round'-  food  value  than  piii-e  sugar,     Foods  rich  in 
fat  supply  abundant  fuel  and  give  flavor  to  the  meal,  hut  too  much  fat  delays 
digestion,  •  •■  ■;'•  ■       •  -  ..•  ■  ■.    .  ■ 

The  food  needs  of  growing  children  are  the-  most  important '  of  all  the  ■ 
problems  in  pla:aning  a*  low-cost  dieto    The  fact  tliat  fAie  child  is-  growing  in- 
creases the  necessity  not  only  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  but  also  for 
the  right  kinds.    Milk  —  fresh?,  unskimmed  milk— ■' is  the  child's  safeguard.  If 
fresh  milk  is  more  expensive,  use  evaporated  milk  —  or  mix  fresh  milk  and 
evaporated  hcJ.f  and  half.    During  'the  Vears  of  ■  rapid  growth,  a  child  should  have 
a  quart  of  nilk  a  day,'    An  adult-  on  short  rations  needs  the  safeguard  o-f  a  pint 
of  milk  a  day,    Bwt  the  youngsters-  need  theif  quart  more'  than'  their  elders  need  ■ 
the  pint, 

Ke-ep  in  m.ind  constantly  tliat  unless  you  balance  essentio-1  food  require- 
ments for  growth,  maintenance,;  and  repair  of  the  body  against  your  food  money 
you  do  not  irnve  an  adeq,i;^Ue  low-cost  diet.    Unless  your  fami'ly'  does  have  a  well- 
balanced  diet  the  grown-up  members  will  suffer,  -and  the  children  may  be  handi- 
capiDed  for  life,  v  .  -  ■ 


,  WHAT  4-H  CLUB  WORK  HAS  MEMT  TO  OUR  COITi/IUlTITYl 

A  radio  talk  "by  Mrs.  Joan  L.  Smith,  Wickford,  R.I,,  delivered 'Sfiturdoy, 
April  2,  1932,  in  the  National  4-H  club  radio  program,  "broadcast';  iy^'a  f^^'&jark 
of  58  associate  EBC  radio  stations,  iJu.  k 


IT.        -  iiPAtmcn 


Hello,  everyone 


4-H  cliib  T70rk  was  started  -in  ovx  coninunity  a  little  over  five  ye?..rs  ago 
when-  a  clothing  ajid  health  cliib  wa.s  orgCvrized.     Since  that  tinc-the  clab  idea  of 
"Making  the  Best  Better"  ha.s  so  tal^en  root  and  spread  that ,  I  truly  think  all  the 
people  in  our  comnunity  are  "beginning  to  get  a  hit  of  the  4'-H  spirit.    The  green 
and  white  4—Ii  emblems  can  be  seen  about  the  homes  wherever  one  drives  in  our 
community,    ^our-E  club  work  means  something  to  us. 

When  we  first  started,  the  4-H  methods  were  so  new  that  we  didn't  quite 
grasp  the  bigger^  ideals  behind  them.    But  as  the  girls  and  boys  found  the  delight 
of  making  new  articles  and  then  of  meeting  other  4-H  boys  and  girls  at  countj'- 
gatherings  and  the  state  crmp  the  interest  spread.     Soon,  practically  every  one 
of  4-H  age  was  in  the  clubs,  parents  were  assisting  in  the  leadership,  and  the 
whole  community  was  Joining  in  when  we  were  needing  materials,  or  help  in  putting 
on  a  club  entertainment,  or  encouragement  of  the  work  in  the  individual  home. 

In  the  clothing  club  at  first  we  did  cur  work  at  the  meetings.    But  we 
soon  found  that  Y^e  accomplished  more  when  we  kept  the  meeting  time  for  demon- 
strating and  judging  the  articles.     This  meant  that  the  members  needed  enco"U-rage- 
ment  and  cooperation  from  the  mothers  at  home  in  order  to  do  the  best  work  on  the 
dresses  and  other  articles. 

In  the  health  work  we  found  tliat  attention  to  posture  was  not  enough.  We 
needed  t.ie  cooperation  of  the  entire  family  in  making  it  possible  for  out  members 
to  follow  the  simple  4-H  rules  of  plenty  of  milk,  vegetables,  etc.    As  soon  as 
the  parents  found  what  was  wanted  they  were  ready  to  help. 

I  thinlc  that's  the  reason  why  4-H  club  work  has  been  so  successful  in 
Potowomut,     The  parents  have  been  so  ready  to  assist  the  clubs.     They  com.e  to 
our  meetings  to  find  out  what  is  being  done  so  they  will  be  better  able  to 
cooperate  with  our  program  as  it  is  developed. 

The  4-H  projects  soon  spread  far  beyond  the  clothing  and  health  work. 
New  leaders  helped  to  form  a  junior  group  and  an  agricultural  group.    This  new 
work  called  for  more  help  from  parents.     Tlie  boys  wanted  room  for  their  purebred 
dairy  calves  and  coops  for  their  high  la^/ing  strains  of  poultry.    But  again 
fathers  and  mothers  met  the  need.     Some  of  the  best  dairy  and  poultry  stock  in 
the  state  is  now  found  at  the  homes  of  our  4-H  members. 

Gardening  too  found  plenty  of  enthusiasts  during  the  spring  and  summer  and 
the  "Make  the  Best  Better"  idea  has  set  standards  tliat  have  b  r ought  more  honors 
to  our  club,  « 


Four-H  work  has  given  us  a  chance  to  see  demonstrations  of  the  newest 
methods  in  farming  and  homemaking.     It  has  taught  the  members,  and  sometimes  the 
rest  of  us,  too,  how  to  make  attractive  clothes  at  small  cost,  how  to  know  what 
makes  for  success  in  poultry  raising  or  dairying  or  gardening,  and  it  has  rather 
surprised  us  to  find  how  much  better  we  feel  when  we  t)ay  more  attention  to  common 

(over) 
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sense  health  riile.s, 

♦ 

And  then  there  are  so  rmny  new  ideas  to  "bring  hack  and  try  out  after  our 
memhers  and  leaders  have  heen  to  the  county  meetings  and  the  State  4-H  Camp. 
A  wider  group  of  the  right  kind  of  friends  to  talk  things  over  with  and  to  write 
to.  'Jl'riendly  recognition  of  achievement  and  an  encouraging  word  when  just  a 
little  boost  is  needed. 

The  whole  comixiunity  lias  benefitted  by  having  the  4-H  Club  in  Potowomut.  • 
Working  together  to  help  the  clubs  has  ma,de  us  more  ready  to  work  together  in 
other  matters  and  with  a  club  in  our  community  worth  working  for  how  could  we 
help  having  a  feeling  tliat  our  connnunity  itself  is  worth  working  for? 

Many  of  the  best  results  of  having  a  4-H  Club  are  the  intangible  things 
that  n,rc  liard  to  describe,  but  I  think  the  feeling  of  those  who  have  been 
working  with  the  clubs  is  pretty  well  expressed  by  the  words  in  one  of  our 
favorite  songs  which  s<ay.s:  ,  . 

"For  your'  friends  are  my  friends 

And  my  friends  are  your  friends, 
And  when  we  get  together 
•    .  How  happy  are  we . " 


4^H  POULTHY  PAYS>  ■■— . —  

^    \t  L  I  B  R   V  ^  Y 

A  radio  talk  "by  Phillip  Alampi,  Odoncester  Coimty,  ITew  Jersej^^  '3.6- 
livered  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Period,  IJa'cional  Farm -and  Hb^d  , 
Hour,  through  a  network  of  58  associate- IJBC  radio  stations,  Saturday,        l  -ncuiture 
April  2,  1932.       .  ■ 


'.How  are  you,  4-H  members:  ■  ,  '  ,  .  ,  '■ 

My  recent  4-H  work  has  taught  me  that  is  relatively  simple. to  get  \ 
high  egg  production  by  following  modem  poultry  methods.    But  it  is' not  so 
simple  to  find  a  satisfactory  market  to  tal-ce  the  eggs  at  ^profi table  prices. 

Three  years  ago,  T/hen  I  first  started  in  4-H  poultry  club  work,  T 
marketed  the  eggs  as  a  who-lesale  shipper  to  the  ITew  York  market.    But  as 
that  market  became  flooded  v/ith  eggs  X  had  to  find  other  outlets,   .1  sold 
eggs  to  local  buyers  and  merchants.    Th^t  proved  satisfactory,  but  not  very 
permanent,  . 

About  tMs  time  I  ' decided  that  I  wished  to  go  to  college.    But  how 
to  pay  the  bills?    That  question  was  answered  when  some  of  the  IJutgers  Uni- 
versity authorities  told  ne  that  I  could  continue  my  4-H  poultry  project 
at  the  College  Poultry  Farm.    The  poultry  houses  for  tMs  purpose  had  been 
made  available  by  the  County  Banlccrs*  Association,    Here  was  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  pay  part  of  my  college  expenses. 

I  arrived  at  Ilatgers  University  in  the  fall  of  1930  with  a.  flock 
of  130  S,C.  Vrnito  Legliorn  read;y^- to-lay  pullets,  and  my  personal  belongings, 
I  housed  my  birds  at  the  College  Poultry  Farm  and  settled  dov^-n  to  college 
life. 


TThen  the  pullets  started  laying  the  problem  of  marketing  arose. 
Since  egg  retailing  by  producers  was  causing  considerable  comLient  at  the 
tine  I  decided  to  try  it.    My  early  ventures  were  fairly  successful.    In  a 
few  weeks  time  I  was  entering  to  some  of  the  professors*  fai-iilies  and  their 
neighbors.    I  retailed  the  eggs  in  one-dozen  cartons,  but  the  cartons  were 
of  all  colors  and  markings,  and  neither  I  nor  ny  customers  were  particularly 
pleased  with  them. 

Last  October,  my  flock  of  laying  wliite  leghorn  pullets  had  increased 
to  250  birds,  and  I  had  been  given  the  use  of  another  poultry  house  at  the 
College  Farm.    But  my  egg  retailing  remained  uiisati sf a,ctory. 

Then  Mr,  J.  L.  Glass,  my  county  club  agent,  told  ne  about  a  4-H 
poultry  club  carton  designed  and  devised  by  J.  C.  Taylor  of  the  iTev/  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  Mr,  J,  D,  Eno,  a  Vin eland  poultry- 
nan,    Mr,  G-lass  said  that  I  could  retail  my  eggs  in  these  neat  and  attractive 
cartons  and,  greatly  encouraged,  I  bought  500  of  them.    Largely  as  a  result 
of  the  cartons,  my  retail,  sales  at  present  are  more  than  doubling  those  of 
the  last  year.    And  the  prices  that  I  receive  per  dozen  is  nitich  higher  than 
it  was  at  this  tine  last  year,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  strict  grades  andToga- 
lations  governing  all  eggs  put  out  in  4-H  cliab  cartons.    Housewives  find 
the  attractive  interior  of  the  carton  more  than  matched  by  the  excellent 
quality  of  its  contents, 

(ever) 
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The  receipts  froc  ny  poultry -pro j.ect,  plus  a  little  outside  vrork  done 
at  the  college  paid  all  ny  college  expenses  during  ny  freslimii  year,  and. 
are  now  meeting  three-fourths  of  ny  expenses  as  a  sophonore. 

ITot  only  lias  4-H  club  poultry  work  paid,  hut  it  has  given  ne  valuable 
social  contacts.    At  judging  contests,  fairs,  denonstrations,  talks,  other 
club  meetings  and  athletic  games  between  clubs  I  have  not  people  whon  I 
should  probably  never  have  Imown  otherwise.    The  practical  experience  I  have 
had  in  the  poultry  field  is  proving  a  valuable  aid  in  ny  college  education- 
al progran,  and  I  have  received  a  certain  training  tlirough  entering  into 
and  leading  discussion  groups  that  I  believe,  can  only  be.  acq-aired  by  actual 
participation.    My  close  association  "ivith  Hr.  Glass,  our  comity  club  agent, 
and  Mr*  J.  C.  Taylor  of  the  Extension  Service  at  the  College  has  given  Lie 
another  valuable  experience  that  I  would  never  have  obtained  in  any  other 
nianner.    So,  too,  has  ny  relationship  with  the  Grange,  the  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Poultry  Association, 

Four-H  club  work  has  been,  to  ne,  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  profit, 
and  I  hope  that  every  boy  or  girl  who  can  becone  a  4-H  club  nenber  will  do 
so,      Let^s  strive  to  live  up  to  that  4-H  club  notto,  "Make  the  iDest' better, " 


I        MAY  b    1932  * 

T7E  T?EEKJ?ITH  TIIS  BOARD;  .  ...^  A.ricltuxe 

A  radio  talk  prepared  \iy  Edgar  Mo.rhham,  Assistant  to  the  jpiiairman  in 
chcarge  of  oress  relations,  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  delivered  by  Rv-H;'"Lclng7.di 
ing  the  './eGtern  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday,  April  4,  1932,  thron|:!r*gfatron 
KGO  and  eig^it  other  stations  associated  ^-ith  the  IIBC-KGO  not\7ork,  pacific 
Division,  ITational  Broadcasting  Company, 

 oOOo  

Representatives  of  a  nnmher  of  tae  inter-moiiiitain  states  vzool  cooperatives 
were  in  conference  the  rast  week  with  the  Farm  Board  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,     They  were  seeking  additional  loans  to  the  National  'Tool 
Marketing  Corporation  for  the  pirrpose  of  enabling  this  agency  to  increase  the 
amount  of  cash  advances  to  growers  upon  delivery  of  their  wool  clips  to  the 
cooperatives.    The  group  included  S,  17,  McClure,  Western  Idaho  Wool  Marketing 
Corporation,  Janes  A,  Hooper,  Utah  ^i^ool  Marketing  Association,  A.  T.  Hibbard, 
Montana  T7ool  Cooperative  Association,  L.  W,  Clough,  Colorado  V/ool  Marketing 
Association,  and  E,  S.  !iayer.  Lone  St.ar  TTool  Mohair  Marlreting  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 

Mr,  Frank  Evans  arrived  in  Berkeley,  California,  on  Saturday/"  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  various  groups  —  The  State  Department  of  Mar':ets,  The  College 
of  Agricult"ujre ,  and  genercal  fcarm  organizations        in  coimection  with  tn;3  survey 
of  cooperatives  uiderta^-en  Jointly  by  these  groups,    I.Ir,  Evans  expects  to  remain 
a  week  or  ten  days, 

C,  B,  Denmaii  was  in  St,  Louis  last  week,  meeting  with  -a  number  of  the 
livestock  groups, 

Charles  S,  TTilson  who  has  been  il].  several  'vTeeks  is  expected  to  resume  his 
duties  at  the  Board  today.    He  has  just  returned  to  "/cashington  from  his  home  at 
Hall,  ITew  York. 

The  livestock  coo'oeratives  have  rei)orted  to  the  Farm  Board  the  results  of 
their  advisory  committee  election  held  in  Chicago  on  March  2nd,     The  menbcrs  of 
the  new  committee  are:     C,  A.  Ewing,  president,  ITational  Livestock  J'larketing 
Association;  H,  L«  ICokernot,  President,  Texas  Livestock  Mar':cting  Association; 

v7,  "/oods,  president.  Institute  of  Aierican  Moat  Packers;  F.  R,  Marsnall, 
Secretary,  ITational  Tool  Growers  Association;  John  A.  Kotal,  Secret-iry,  ITational 
Association  of  Retail  Heat  Dealers;  E-  F,  Forbes,  President,  Western  Cattle-; 
Marketing  Association;  and  Hcarry  G,  Be  ale  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

■J,  F,  Schilling  left  Washington  last  night  on  a  three  wee-Ts  trip  that  will 
tnlce  him  to  Teinessee,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arizona,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio. 


A  BATHROOM  FOJl  THE  FARI.I  HOME 


A  radio  talk  prepared  ty  Ilol^art  Beresford,  Professor  of  Agric^tiltw^al 
iingineerin,^^,  University  of  Idaho  and  delivered  by  Miss  Jean  Stewaf  t  'V^^i^^g 
Home  Economics  period 'of  the  T7estern  Farm  and  Home  Hoilr  Wednesdayji  April  6, 
1932,  throU;^h  Station  KGO  and  seven  other  stations  associated  wit|i  the 
network,  x^aciiic  Division,  Rational  Broadcasting  Company.        .    .     '"'7  .7  .  


For  some  reason  I  have  not  been  worried  much  about  the  recent  reports  of 
shortage  of  soap  in  Russia  or  bathtubs  in  China.    However,  there  is  a  report 
that  doe S' cause  me  some  concern,  and  that  is  the  latest  figures  taken  from  the 
1930  United  States  Census  Report  on  the  nmnber  of  farm  homes  with  water  piped 
to  the  house  and  the  number  of  homes  in  which  modern  plumbing  and  bathrooms  are 
found.    This  1930  Census  Report'  tells  us  that  one-half  of  our  farm  homes  in.  this 
northwest  area  have  water  piped  to  the  house  and  that  only  one  out  of  every 
three  have  bathroom  and  modern  sewerage  disposal. 

With  water  piped  to  the  house  on  more  than  half  of  our  farms,  I  hope 
that  even  in  hard  times  we  are  bettering  this  record.  So  I'm  going  to  send 
you  some  facts  about  installing  bathrooms  in  homes  alread^^  built. 

The  first  question  is  where  to  locate  the  bathroom..    Most  homes  needing 
this  improvement  have  been  b-ullt-  without  provision  for  a  bathroom.    This  means 
that  one  of  the  existing  rooms  must  be  partitioned  off  to  provide  a  floor  space 
of  at  least  five  by  eight  feet  or  equivalent  additional  space  must  be  built  on 
to  the  house. •   •  • 

•*7hen  the  bathroom  is  being  considered  it  is  usually  a  good  tim^e  to  work 
the  kitchen  over  and,  as  m^^t  of  our  farm  kitchens  are  bigger  than  they  should 
be  in  the  first  place,   it/possible  to  provide  enough  space  from  the  present 
kitchen  for  a  bathroom  at  least  five  by  eight  feet  .and  also  a  hallway  or 
entrance  closet  for  coats  and  boots.    Replanning  and  reducing  the  size  of  the 
farm  kitchen  is  a  project  in  itself  and  one  that  is  very  much  worthwhile,  es- 
pecially when  it  salves  steps  and  makes  the  working  equipment  more  convenient. 
If  it  is  decided  to  locate  the  bathroom  in  the  space  provided  by  the  present 
kitchen  the  loca.tion  of  built-in  cupboards,  work  tahles,  and  sink  should  come 
in  for  a  lot  of  careful  planning. 

But  where  to  locate  the  bathroom  may  depend  upon  the  type  of  water  sup- 
ply available.     If  the  water  supply  is  furnished  from  an  automatic  pressure 
system  or  a  gravity  supply  located  well  above  the  upstairs  floor,  the  location 
of  the  bathroom,  on  the  first  or  second  floor  is  a  matter  of  choice. 

One  of  the  simplest  types  of  water  systems  is  the  overhead  tank  or 
gravity  suppl^^  with  the  tojik  in  the  attic.    The  increased  pressure  obtained 
by  placing  the  tank  in  the  attic  and  the  bathroom  on  the  first  floor  might 
make  the  downstairs  bathroom  most  desirable.    Remember  that  plans  for  convenient 
kitchens  and  m.odern  bathrooms  go  hand  in  heoid.     The  chief  advantage  of  using 
space  taken  from  the  kitchen  might  be  the  reorganization  of  the  kitchen  re- 
sulting in  a  saving  of  steps  and  making  the  entire  kitchen  unit  more  efficient. 

Both  the  kitchen  sink  and  bathroom  fixtures  utilize  the  Sc'jne  waste  dis- 
posal system.    This  brings  us  to  the  sewerage  disposal  requirements  of  the 
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f arm  home  arid  ^'^e  find'  that  almost  universally  the  septic  taiik  is  recommended 
for  farm  sewerage  dispbsaT*""  You  can  build  a  simiple  and  very  satisfactory 
septic  tank,  "out  I'm.  not  going  to  try  to  tell  you  in  detail  how  to  do  it.  The 
best  way  to  get  the  information  is  to  write  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering of  your  State  Extension  Service,    These  divisions  have  available  bulle- 
tins which  contain  detailed  plans  for  the  construction  of  septic  tanks  and 
for  the  installation  of  complete  sewerage  disposal  systems  and  modern  farm 
plumbing.     The  construction  of  septic  tames  is  simpler  than  most  folks  think. 
For  a  home  housing  five  to  seven  persons  the  tanle  should  be  five  feet  deep  by 
three  feet  ?/ide  and  seven  feet 'long,  and  is  built  by  digging  a  rectanfgalar 
hole  about  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  four  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  long.  A 
box- like  foi^n'  is  made  from,  rough  lumber  or  sheeting  and  placed  in  this  hole. 
The  space  between  the  sides  of  the  form  and  the  sides  of  the  excavation  makes 
the  forms  for  the  concrete  \-4iich  is  mixed  and  placed  just  as  in  any  concrete 
construction.    The  materials  for  the  average  size  septic  tank  cost  aboiit 
twenty-five  dollars  and  the  work  for  its  construction  usually  can  be  managed  ..■ 
during  odd  ti:.-ies  by  the  re^^ular  farm  labor. 

It  is  best  generally  to  hire  a  competent  plumber  to  install  the  plumb- 
ing and  bathroom  fixtures.    YThen  this  is  done,  it  is  possible  to  secure  bids 
on  the  job  including  materials  and  labor  thus  insuring  a  fair  price  and  a 
satisfactory  installation. 

Finally,  I  m.ake  this  prediction  to  you  planning  to  install  bathrooms 
in  your  fn,rm  home:    YJlien  your  family  enjoys  the  benefits  of  a  modern  bathroom 
and  sewerage  disposal  system  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  farm  home,  you  will 
wonder  how  in  the  world  you  got  a,long  without  them. 
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IP^cu'      ^  radio  dialo^Hiie  "by  Bobb  ITichols  -  and  R.  H.  Lamo  prepared  ^ror¥'Mf^^m^t ion  ^ 
furnished  bj  C.  C-.  Pandell,  in  charge.  Livestock  and  Wool  SectidJi  Md:  ^^raSSc?^' 
Ridgway,  Director  of  Information,  Federa,!  Farm  Board,  delivered  Friday ,  April 
8,  1932,  thro\if/i  Station  KGO  and  six  other  stations  associated  w i t h - 4he -  1}BQ —  ~ 
KGO  network,  pacific  Division,  National  Broadcasting  Company.  '  -  — - 


AMOW C5R :     In  lieu  of  the  "bulletin  review  intended  for  today,  Bobb 
ITichols  and  Ralph  Lamb  are  about  to  engage  in  a  little  game  of  "ask-me-another"  . 
The  dialogue  will -deal  with  the  ITational  Livestock  Marketing  Association  and 
its  program.    The  questions  are  typical  of  those  asked  by  hundreds  of  indivi- 
duals by  letter  or  by  -call  at.  the  Federa.l  Farm  Board' s  offices  in  Washington, 
D.  C.     The  answers  will  be  official  coming  as  they  do  from  C.        Randell,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  Board's  Livestock  and  Wool  Section.-    Are  you  ready,  Ralph? 
(l  am)     Then  Bobb,  present  your  first  question^  —  ■ 


ITICHOLS:  ~'ell,  Ralph,  your  cross  ejcamination  begins.    Here's  a  memory 
teaser  for  .],^ou:    How  many  head  of  animals  did  the  National  Livestock  Marketing- 
Association's  member  agencies  handle  last  year? 

LALffl:    Rudimentary,        dear  Watson.     In  1951  the  National's  member  ' 
agencies  handled  8,400,000  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  valued  at  $118,000,- 
000. 

NICHOLS;     This  8  million  odd  head  of  livestock  then  represents  the  entire 
output  of  the  nation' s  livestock  cooperatives  for  the  year? 

LA!\iB ;    Not  exactly.    You  see, .not  all  cooperatives  are  members  of  this 
National  organization, 

NICHOLS:     No?    Well,  could  they  join  this  National  Association  if  they 
cared  to  do  so? 

LAIvffl:    Absolutely,    \7hen  the  National  was  organized  the  Farm  Board  ap- 
proved its  plan  which  provided  that  membership  would  be  open  to  all  agencies 
so  that  they  could  participate  in  the  marketing  and  financing  benefits  and 
services  provided  by  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association-     This  in- 
vitation still  stands.  ■  - 

NICHOLS ;     Is  this  organization's  membership  increa.sing? 

.  LAi;S:  It  is.  It  started  out  in  July,  1930,  with  only  14  marketing 
agencies.  Now  its  m.ember  associations  number  22,  operating  throughout  the 
United  States. 

NICHOLS;  Ra.lph,  farmers  were  marketing  their  livestock  cooperatively 
long  before  the  National  ws.s  formed,  so  what's  the  reason  for  having  such  an 
organization? 

LAIvCB;  A  fair  question,  Bobb.  'The  National,  so  Mr.  Ra,ndell  explains, 
offers  mamy  benefits  that  cannot  be  secured  by  individual  farmers  directly  or 
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through  local  or  terminal  associations.. 


FICHOLS ;    Or  words  to  that  effect.    How  ahout  being  a  little  more. ex-  ■ 
plicit  what  are  some  of  these  -^benefits'?  ■ 

LAICB:    'Tell,  for  instance,  the  National  gives  financial  assistance  to 
stockmen.     It  supplies  members  with  dependable  market  information  on  trends  in 

livestock  prices  on  what  kind  of  livestock  to  feed  and  on  when  to 

market.  Another  thing,  this  association  is  working  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  other  agencies  in  establishing  standard  grades  for  livestock  all 

over  the  country   in  creating  a  wider  demand  for  meat  in  cutting 

transportation . and  marketing:  costs  —  in  improving  local  and  terminal  market 

service.    There,  are  other  benefits,  I  am  informed,  but  I'll  quit . with  mention 
of  just  one  more  item.    This  National  Association  has  set  up  the  National  Feede 
and  Finance  Corporation.    This  corporation  provides  a  finamcing' service  to 
livestock  producers  and  feeders  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  through  its 
five  regional  credit  agencies  located  at  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City, ♦ 
Denver,  Fort  'Torth,  and  East  St.  Louis.  .  , 

NICHOLS :     If  I  were  a  stockman, .  what  could  I  do  or  where  could  . I  go. to 
apply  for  one  of  these  loans?  .  ■    ■ ,  ' 

LAJvIB ;    Your  first  step,  as.  a  stockman,  would  be  to  get  in  tou.ch.  with 
the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association  at  228  North  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

NICHOLS:    L-Iake  a  note  of  that,  Jennings.    Don't  leave,  Ralph,  there's- 
still  a  few  more  questions:    How  much  have  the  National  Feeder  and  Finance 
Corporation  and  its  credit  agencies  loaned  to  individual  farmers? 

LArffi:    Up  to  March  1,  more  than  .$12,000,000. 

NICHOLS:    And  how  much  money  has  the  Farm  Board  loaned  to  the  National 
Livestock  Marketing  Association? 

LAIvffi:    A  total  of  $7,242,000.  ■     '  ' 

NICHOLS:    I  was  correct,  I  suppose,  in  stating  that  this  money  was 

loaned? 

LAICB;    You  were,  Bobb.    The  National  has  a  definite  plan  of  paying  back 
to  the  Farm  Board  all  the  money  it.  has  borrowed.    In  time,  Mr.  Randell  states, 
the  organized  producer.s  of  this  country  will  own  the  entire  cooperative  live- 
stock financing  system.    Producers  and. their  associations  already  have  made 
substantial  investments  in  capital  stock  of  their  regional  credit  corporations.. 

NICHOLS:    What's  this  I  hear  about  the  small  prices  stockmen  are  re- - 
ceiving  for  their  live  animals,  compared  with  the  prices  consumers  pay  for. 

meat.   something  like  21{z^  of  the  consider' s  dollar       no,  that's  not  it..,, 

21<p  less  — 

IiAI\CB;    Let  me  help  you  out.  there,  Bobb.    Here's  the  figures  - —  in  1913, 
according  to  stc?uti sties,  the  hog  producer  received  approximately  56(^  of  the 
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consiuner's  pork  and  lard  dollar,  while  toda^^  he  gets  only  35^  of  this  dollar, 
21(1:  less. 

InIICHOLS:    Is  there  anything  being  done  to  correct  this  situation? 

LAI.'lB ;  Yes,  there  is.  From  its  "beginning,  the  Farm  Board  has  called 
attention  to  the  wide  spread  that  exists  between  the  prices  farmers  receive 
for  live  animals  sjid  the  retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  meat. 

]\row  the  whole  livestock  industry  is  taking  an  interest  in  this  question. 
Represent atives  are  trying  to  develop  an  industry  program.    The  first  step  wa.s 
taken  a  month  ago  in  selecting  an  advisory  council  of  100  men  and  women.  This 
council  will  attempt  to  correct  abuses  and  effect  economies  in  producing  and 
processing  livestock  and  in  distributing  meat. 

The  IJational  Association's  officials  are,  of  course,  doing  all  they  can 
to  help  the  price  situation. 

I\FICKOLS:     I  understand  the  National's  system,  of  marketing  is  not  like 
the  old  cooperative  plan.    TTnat's  the  main  difference? 

LAMB:      17ell,  the  main  difference  is  that  under  the  old  plan  it  was  co- 
operative shipping,  now  it  is  cooperative  livestock  merchandizing.    The  Na- 
tional has  up-to-date  information.     It  has  selling  ability.     It  exerts  all 
this  selling  ability  and  uses  all  its  inform.ation  to  bring  each  member  the 
greatest  possible  net  return  for  his  livestock. 

NICHOLS:     One  thing  more,  Ealph.    What  about  the  statement  that  the 
National  Livestock  Marketing  Association  is  built  fromi  the  top  down? 

LAIviB ;     I  cannot  agree  with  that  statement.    Mr.  Eandell  explains  that 
the  National  is  owned  by  350,000  livestock  producers  right  here  in  this 
country.     There  producers  first  formed  the  22  sales  agencies  that  are  members 
of  this  organization.    Instead,  it  would  appear,  the  National  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Association  is  built  from  the  gro-jjid  up. 


THE  AI'^ERICM  COTTOlT  COOFERATIVB  ASS6ciATI0]vT; 


A  radio  dialo^e  "by  Bobl)  liTichols  and  R»  H.  Larn'o  prepar sd^rq^/\^'h|J(>yr]i%r,^' 
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tion  f-urnished  by  Ward  W.  Fetrow,  in  charge,  Cotton  Section       ^  ^      >c  .vmch--  '  --^n- 
Director  of  Information,  Federal  Farm  Board,  delivered  durind  the  Western  Farm 
and  Home  HoLir  Wednesday,  April  13,  1932,  through  Station  KGO  'an-d  3iine__o_ther 
stations  associated  v/ith  the  ITBC-KGO  network,  Pacific  n i vi  a i  n-n ^  H^iX^^''^ « ^  i. 
Broadcasting  Com:oany»  '  . 


AITOUITCEH;    All  right  there,  Eobb  Nichols  and'Ralph  Lamb,  you're  head- 
ing todays s  hill  with  your  discussion  of  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association,    And  neiti,her  of  you  can  say  that  you  wasnH  warned.    Have  jotl 
your  questions  ready,  Bohb?  -  ~  ~  -    And  your  replies,  Ralph,  they  are  authora- 
tative,  I  suppose?  -  -  -  -  Then  proceed,  gentlemen: 

iTICHQLS;     Some  weeks  ago,  Ralph,  you  told  us  that  the  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association  was  holding  their  annual  meeting  at  New  Orleans,  If 
I  remember  correctly  you  also  said  that  Ward  Fetrow  of  the  Board  .attended  that 
meeting  ~  -  - 

LAjffl:     You  are  correct  in  both  instances,  Bobb,    I.Ir.  Fetrow  reports  that 
in  his  opinion  the  most  significant  thing  talking  place  there  was  that  the 
state  and  regional  association  officials  approved  the  past  operations  of  the 
American  Cotton  Cooperative  Associationi    They  also  unsziimously  approved  a 
five-year  contract,  which  means  that  farmers  will  continue  to  cooperate  in 
selling  their  cotton  through  the  na.tional  agency  at  llew  Orleans. 

in C50LS:     That  action  can  certainly' be  taken  as  an  e>:pression  of  confi- 
dence in  the  new  cooperative  marketing  system.    By  the  way,  how  many  farmers 
are  now  selling  their  cotton  through  the  cooperatives? 

L-AiS;     The  10  state  and  2  regional  cotton  cooperatives  now  operating 
have  an  aggregate  membership  of  m-ore  than  200,000  farmers. 

NICHOLS:     200,000  membersl —  well,  how  much  cotton  do  these  cooperatives 

handle? 

LAIB:     How  we  are  getting  into  big  figures  —  the  associations^ 
preliminary  estima.tes  indicate  that  they  will  handle  close  to  two  and  a 
quarter  million  bales  this  year. 

NICHOLS:    Has  all  this  cotton  been  sold? 

LAl'.iB;     No,  not  all  of  it.    The  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association 
has  followed  the  policy  of  selling  throughout  the  year.    Jt  expects  to  sell 
the  remaining  baleage  of  cotton  and  malie  final  settlement  on  the  1931  crop 
with  all  its  members  at  least  by  the  end  of  this  marketing  season. 

NICHOLS:     Do  the  cooperatives  feel  that  they  have  been  successful  in 
handling  this  great  volume  of  cotton  —  some  two  and  a  quarter  million  bales  — 

L AI'.IB :     Yes,  they  do.    According  to  a  recent  calculation,  the  American 
Cotton  Cooperative  Association  saved,  over  and  above  costs  for  the  year  1930-31, 
more  than  $2,000,000.    This  tidy  sum  belongs  to  the  cotton  growers.     It  v/as 
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saved  for  then       the  operations  of  the  ITational  organization  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  savings rhich  have  accrued  tlirough  the  operations  of  the 
subsidiaries  or  memher  organizations. 

HICHOLS;    Well,  tliat  will  help  on  the  grocery  hill  

LAlBi    Hot  right  away,  Bohh.    The  cooperatives  and  the  Farm  Board  have 
agreed  upon  the  sound  policy  of  huilding  up  operating  reserves*    This  money 
will  go  into  that  fund.    The  cooperatives  intend  in  the  end  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  not  he  dependent,  financially  or  otherwise,  on  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  and  its  revolving  fund» 

I'll CEOLS;    I  understand  that  the  cooperatives  have  the  policy  of  paying 
their  grower-memhers  on  a  grade  and  staple  hasis.    Is  that  correct? 

LAIvIB ;     It  is,  and  Mr.  Fetrow  considers  it  one  of  the  most  inportant 
services  the  cooperatives  offer  their  members.    Under  the  cooperative  plan 
of  selling,  the  price  for  each  hale  of  cotton  is  based  on  its  grade  and  staple. 
In  most  cases,  the  cooperative  gives  the  member  the  grade  and  staple  of  Ms 
cotton  at  the  time  he  delivers  it. 

UICHOLS;    Yes,  that  i_s  service.    How  are  they  able  to  do  this? 

LAMB;     It  is  done  by  means  of  classing  offices  located  in  the  farmer's 
own  community.    This  season  —  that  is  1951-32  —  cotton  cooperatives  operated 
more  than  300  of  these  offices  for  the  purpose  of  classing  and  valuing  members^ 
cotton.    This  local  classing  service  was  offered  last  year  for  the  first  time. 
Under  this  system,  members  of  cooperatives  are  paid  on  a  quality  basis  —  the 
better  the  quality  the  higher  the  price.    Fny,  even  farmers  who  are  not  members 
of  the  cooperatives  profit  by  this  classing  service. 

HICHOLS:    How  can  they  be  benefited? 

LAi3:     vTell,  because  private  buyers  in  meeting  the  competition  of  the 
cooperatives  are  forced  to  pay  for  cotton  on  the  basis  of  quality.  These 
private  buyers  are,  no  doubt,  bu.ying  cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade  and  staple 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

ITICKOLS:    Under  the  new  contract,  which  you  mentioned  a  while  ago,  will 
the  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  continue  to  sell  all  the  cotton 
delivered  by  its  state  and  regional  association  members? 

LAI\I3;     It  will.    Mr.  Fetrow  advises  that  the  American  not  only  will 
continue  to  do  the  selling,  but  it  will  also  continue  to  provide  financing, 
insurance,  classing,  warehousing,  transportation,  and  other  services. 

HICHQLS;     Selling  is  the  association's  biggest  job,  isn't  it? 

LAIS;    Yes,  that's  true  —  and  the  cooperatives  are  exceptionally  well 
equipped  to  ha/ndle  the  merchandising  end  of  their  business.    The  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association,  for  instance,  has  broad  sales  outlets  for  its  cotton 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.    It  has  twelve  branch  sales  offices  in  this  coujitry 
and  eighteen  in  foreign  countries.    These  sales  offices  put  the  cooperatives 
in  constant  touch  with  all  leading  cotton  markets  of  the  world. 
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Then,  too,  the  cooperatives  are  eliminating-  unnecessary  expense  in  handling 
cotton  by  selling  direct  to  mills*    Foi*  example,  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association  lias  so  far  this  season,  made  93^  of  its  sales  in  this  couiitry 
direct  to  mills. 

ITI CHOLS ;     I  want  to  ask  Ralph  another  question  and  then  you  can  have 
the  floor,  Jennings.    The  papers  have  informed  us  that  we  have  enough  cotton 
to  last  us  another  year  without  growing  a  single  acre  of  cotton  this  season. 
Cotton  prices,  too,  are  extremely  low.    Warehouses  are  full  of  cotton.  And 
planting  continues  in  the  South.    What^s  "being  done  to  meet  this  surplus 
problem? 

LAI'S;    Bohb,  I'm  quoting  Ward  W.  Fetrow  verbatim  in  replying  to  that 
question:     "Through  organized  effort,  southern  farmers  are  being  encouraged  to 
grow  plenty  of  food  for  their  families  and  feed  for  their  stock  before  thinl'cing 
about  growing  more  cotton  to  add  to  an  already  abundant  supply." 

AIHTOTJITCSR;     Our  questions  relating  to  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association  and  its  program  have  been  typical  of  the  oncj  asked  daily  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Boarde    Ward  W.  Fetrow,  in  charge  of  the  Cotton  Section  of  that 
organization,  prepared  the  replies.    Thank  you,  Bobb  xlichols  and  Ralph  Lamb 
for  your  part. 
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^  ^      A  radio  talk  prepared  "by  Dr.  Rose  ¥.»  Widtsoe,  Eead  oi  Dejiartmenl  o'f 
Home  Economics,  University  of  Utah^  and  delivered  "by  Miss  Jean;  ^t^^r;fcyA(3ii3rin'g^^^^  j 
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Food  legislation  in  the  United  States  came  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  rapid  development  of  the  food  industry.    With  the  coming  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  necessitating  the  concentration  of  the  population 
within  cities,  consumers  were  far  removed  from  the  source  of  supply  of  food 
commoditiese    ITo  longer  were  individual  family  cellar  shelves  literally 
groaning  with  the  good  things  to  eat  which  were  the  direct  result  of  the 
family  activitiesc    At  that  time  there  was  no  thought  of  adulteration  or 
mishranding  and  no  controversies  concerning  staiidards,  grades,  quality,  or 
condition  of  foodstuffs.  . 

The  rapid  change  from  those  times  to  the  modern  -'.••.•d  merchandizing 
period  naturally  "brought  chaos  and  disorder.    Human  wan'3s  increa.sed  rapidly 
as  purchasing  power  increased.    In  their  mad  rush  to  he  the  first  on  the 
market  and  to  control  the  largest  possible  volume  of  foodstuffs,  producers 
and  manufacturers  set  up  keenly  coinpetitive  conditions.    In  this  mad  scramble 
unscrupulous,  unethical,  and  dishonesty  methods  T/ere  often  resorted  to;  there 
were  no  legal  restrictions,  and  in  due  time  some  foodstuffs  appearing  on  the 
market  "became  a  menace  to  health  and  on  unparalleled  economic  fraud. 

As  inevitably  occurs, .  a  necessity  produces  a  remedy.    This  flagrant 
abuse  of  human  necessities  could  not  go  unchecked.    Slowly  and  surely  food 
legislation  evolved  and  by  means  of  its  investigational  and  regulatory  powers, 
adulteration  and  misbraiiding  of  foodstuffs  have  been  largely  brought  under 
control.    Rarely  —  almost  never  —  do  you  today  find  poisonous  or  deleterious 
substances,  filthy  or  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  appearing  in  com- 
mercially ha.ndled  foodstuffs. 


False  labeling  and  misbranding  of  food  products  are  still  in  our 
midst  but  even  these  offenses  are  rapidly  coming  under  control  of  the  federal 
and  state  food  officials.    Today  the  leading  men  of  the  food       industries  are 
the  chief  advocates  of  the  enforcement  of  the  food  laws  and  are  cooperating 
whole-heartedly  to  bring  the  unethical  minority  into  line. 

The  pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  passed  Congress  June  5,  1905,  and  was 
designed  to  protect  the  consuming  public  against  adulterated  or  misbranded 
foods.    This  lav7  maizes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  manufacture,  sell  or  offer 
for  'sale  an.y  adulterated  or  misbranded  food  originating  in  or  imported  into 
the  United  States.    This  offense  is  punishable  by  a  fine  or  iinprisonment 
or  both. 


Rules  and  regulations  for  carr^^ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
have  been  carefully  compiled.    Standards  and  definitions  of  over  three 
hundred  of  our  foods  have  been  determined  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a 
guide  in  court  cases.     The  Federal  Government  and  the  various  state  governments 
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provide  efficient  orgai  izatior.s  vliich  are  constantlj^  alert  to  insure  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  pare  Food  Act. 

■The  Heat  Inspection  Act  of  19C6  perhaps  met  a  more  nrgent  need  than 
did  the  pure  Food  Act.    Meat  and  meat  food  products,  that  were  unfit  for 
human  cons-Qinption,  were  placed  on  the  market  and  consumed  "by  an  unsuspecting, 
public.    Today  every  pound  of  meat  or.  meat-food  products  is  wholesome  if 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  enforced. 

The  state  Weights  and  Measures  Act  requires  the  net  Y/eight  of  the 
contents  of  any  sealed  package  or  container  to  "be  plainly  marked  on  the  latel. 
There  is  no  chance  for  short-weight  if  the  consumer  v/i  11  cooperate  with 
the  inspectors  who  are  continually  working  to  detect  violations  of  this  8.ct» 

Each  state  has  its  .own  food  laws  for  control  of  foods  originating  and 
sold  within  its  oorders.    The  larger  cities  again  have  nunicipal  food  laws 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  "boards  of  health. 

The  states  have  in  addition  to  the  laws  previousl"  mentioned  such 
laws  as  the  pure  Milk  Law;   the  Sanitary  Scuiary  Act*  the  .o./g  law;  and  the 
Net  Containers  Act.    The  state  and  municipal  laws  are  l..r£ely  modeled  after 
the  federal  laws  with  the.  same  ro.les  a-nd  regula.tions  and  standajrds  and 
definitions.    The  result  is  that  there  is  in  every  state  of  the  Union  a-id 
in  every  large  city  a  network  of  organizations  with  efficient  officers  and 
inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  safeguard  the  American  food  supply  and  make 
it  safe  for  consumption.  ■ 
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,  A  radio  talk  "by  Mrs.  Dora  Sanders,  Spotsylvania  Cos 

Virginia,  delivered  Vfednesday,  April -20,  1932,  in  the  Lanj 
radio  program,  iDroadcast  "by  a  network  of  46  associate  ITBC 


Many  money  problems  confront  the  farm  woman,  hat  with  a  well  planned 
Live-at-Home  Program  the  family* s  living  expenses  can  he  kept  at  a  minimimi. 
In  normal  times  economy  is  essential  in  all  farm  families  hat  under  present 
conditions  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever. 

^Following  the  principles  advocated  hy  our  home  demonstration  agent 
I  have  not  onlY  learned  many  ways  of  making  one  -dollar  do  the  work  of  two 
hat  vdth  a  well  planned  Idve-at-Home  Program  I  have  reduced  the  need  for 
ready  cash«  '     •  ■ 

The  old.  sajdng  that  a  woman  can  throw  out  of  the  window  with  a 
•  teaspoon  as  raach  as  a  man  caw  hring  home  in  a  v/agon  is  characteristic  of 
far  too  many  farm  homes.    In  the  monthly  demonstrations  given  to  our  comma-* 
nity  club  I  have  gotten  information  that  has  helped  me  to  practice  economy 
not  only  in  my  meal  planning  and  preparation  hut  also  in  home  improvement 
and  clothing.    I  should  like  to  cite  one  instance  in  which  I  saved  twenty 
dollars  on  linoleom  for  my  kitchen  floor.    3y  following  directions  given 
in  the  "Kitchen  Improvement"  Campaign  I    renewed  the  life  of  a  linolerum 
that  had  given  fifteen  years  service.    I  did  this  hy  filling  in  the  badly 
worn  places  with  an  inexpensive  paint  used  as  a  paste  after  v/hich  I  gave 
the  entire  piece  of  linoleom  three  coats  of  floor  paint.    This  was  done 
three  years  ago  and  the  linoleum  is  still  in  good  condition  and  bids  fair 
to  give  several  more  years  of  use. 

Let  us  come  back  to  the  Live-at-Home  Activities  v/hich  have  kept  ny 
family *s  living  expenses  doim  and  still  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of 
living. 

After  the  drought  of  1930  we  resolved  tliat  we  would  make  a  special 
effort  in  *31  to  have  a  good  garden  that  would  furnish  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  variety  of  vegetables  throughout  the  year.    Our  garden  yielded  an  abundance 
of  fresh  vegetables  during  the  growing  season.    As  winter  came  on,  I  had 
kale,  spinach,  salsify,  carrots,  and  parsnips  to  use  direct  from  my  garden; 
Potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  puiipkin,  carrots  that  were  stored,  four  varieties 
of  dried  beans  and  peas,  and  on  my  pantry  shelves  were  placed  canned  vege- 
tables including  every  other  variety  of  vegetables  that  had  grown  in  the 
garden. 


At  a  coonty  cajaning  demonstration  I  not  only  learned  methods  of  can- 
ning products  that  I  had  not  previously  pat  up  for  winter  use  bat  I  got  some 
very  helpfol  points  on  planning  a  canning  budget.    I  tried  to  follow  this 
canning  plan  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  my  family.    As  a  result       my  pantry 
is  well  supplied  with  canned  egg  plant,  string  beans,  peas,  cona,  green 
peppers,  soup  mixture,  tonmtoes,  and  cauliflower,    I  canned,  a  variety  of 
fruits  and  in  addition  canned  pork,  chicken  and  good  "Old  Virginia  Brunswick 
Stew."    By  following  directions  learned  through  the  home  der.ion  strati  on  depart- 
ment I  did  not  lose  a  single  can. 
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This  year  we  feel  there  is  still  a  need  to  stress  the  Live^at«Hone 
Progp^am  in  our  comity,.  Spotsylvania,  and  as  a  co-anty**wide  feature  we  have 
la-unched  tne  "More  Living  from  the  Garden  and  Pantry  Shelves"  C^Jjpaign 
and- to  date  we  have . enrolled  seventy- two  farn  hones • 

Poultry  is  the  third  Live-at-Kone  Activity  that  I  wish  to  emphasize, 
l,iy  fam  flock  has  helped  to  solve  the  money  prohlens  in  ny  hone  daring  the 
past' year.    In  Fehruary^ ,  1931  I  entered  the  "Fara  Plock  Improvenent"  Con- 
test.   I  tried  to  carry  out  sugj^'estions  given  for  inprovenent  in  stock, 
housing,  and  feeding,  and  I  feel  that  the  results  speak  for  theraselves. 
Starting  with  a  flock  of  thirty  Barred  Rocks  I  vra,s  able  to  supply  the  hone 
tahle  for  a  fai:iily    of  six  with  eggs  and  chiclcens,  paid  for  the  feed  and  the 
snail  cost  of  renodoling  the  poultry  house  and  in  addition  to  this  had  enou^ 
cash  left  fron  the  sales  of  chickens  and  eggs  to  pay  last  yearns  taxes  on 
pur  two  hundred  acre  fam, 

hUoile  no  fam  hone,       a2)y  means,  has  completely    solved  today's 
rxoney  prohlens,  I  an  quite  sure  all  farm  faLiilies  that  follow  a  thorough 
Id.ve«at-.Hone  Program  are  in  a  "better  condition  economically,  and  I  "believe 
the  mer.:"bers  of  their  .fani lies  get  a  greater  satisfaction  out  of  rural  life. 
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A  radio  talk  "by.  J,  B.  Pierce,  Field  Agent  in  negr^  ^^Iz^'-for  'the 
Southern  States,  U.S.  Depai-tnent  of  Agricultiore,  deliverejp.  TsTeone's^y, 
April  20,  1932,  in  the  Land-Grant  College  radio  program,  ibroadcast  "by  a 
network  of  46  associate  IvEBG  radio  stations.  ^ —  .ZT  ' 


The  question  is  often  asked;    Does  the  cooperative  extension  ser- 
vice nalce  any  contrihution  to  negro  farmers  and  their  faim.lies  which  in- 
clude, according  to  the  last  census,  some  4,600,000  negro  men,  T/omen,  and 
children  in  the  South,    The  answer  is:     Yes.    They  are  tauglit  "better  methods 
of  farming  and  home  mald.ng  ty  297  trained  negro  men  and  women  extension 
agents  wiio  are  eniployed  jointly  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  in  the  Southern  States,    itong  other 
things,  these  agents  have  helped  many  negro  f  aril  lies  to  improve  their 
health  conditions^  to  raise  their  standards  of  ' living,  and  to  grov/  and 
sa.ve  enougii  food  and  feed  for  hone  use  until  the- next  crops  are  harvested, 
Plore  are  some  specific  instances  of  the  progress  that  negro  farmers  are 
mald.ng  vdth  the  aid  of  negro  agents. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  Sv/eet  Brothers  plantation,  St,  Fraiicis 
County,  Arkansas,  v/hich  showed  that  the  tenant  families  v/ere  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  Red  Cross  for  food  and  that  they  were  practically  without 
livestock  and  poultry.    A  live-at-home  program  of  work  was  put  into  effect 
vdth  the  cooperation  of  the  landlord,  which  resulted  in  the  24  tenant^ 
families  producing  a  money  crop  and  their  home  supply  of  food.  Thoy~raised 
397  "bales  of  cotton,  5635  Imshels  of  com,  41,150  poimds  of  peas,  1,663 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  64  hogs,  and  1,060  gallons  of  molasses.  Every 
family  except  one  had  vegetables  in  the  garden  and  canned  food  in  the  pantry. 

The  family  of  Andrev^r  Willis,  one  of  these  tenant,  made  the  most  out- 
steoiding  progress.    At  the  close  of  the  year  he  had  produced  Ms  cash  crop 
and  more  than  Ms  family  supply  of  food.    He  has  been  on  tMs  plantation  5 
years. 

Similar  studies  were  made  and  dan  on  strati  on  s  conducted  v/ith  tenant 
families  on  3  other  plantations  located  in  S'efferson,  Miller,  and  Mississippi 
Counties,  and  the  results  obtained  on  each  plantation  were  more  or  less  the 
saric  as  on  the  Sweet  Brothers  place.    These  4  plantation  demonstrations  re- 
veal the  possibility  of  reaching  and  serving  tenant  families  so  that  both 
tenant  and  landlord  are  mutual  benefitted. 

Extension  work  has  been  conducted  mth  the  farmers  of  Surry  CouLity, 
Virginia  for  several  years  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  county  agent, 
Millfarm  comr.iunity,  one  of  the  orgaiiized  groups  im  the  county,  recently  took 
stock  of  itself  as  a  basis  for  further  improvement  in  its  standard  of  living. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  noted  in  the  survey:     Tlie  corx^unlty  has 
43  families.    Of  that  number  30  own.od  their  farms,  wMch  contained  a  total 
of  2,191  acres  of  land;  17  of  the  fam  homos  were  painted  or  v/Mtewashed; 
all  of  the  families  kept  poultry;  37  kept  hogs;  23  kept  mi  lie  cows;  and  29 
raised  all  of  their  food  and  feed  or  its  equivalent.    There  were  131  children 
of  school  age;  the  majority  of  them  attended  school  regularly,  and  6  were 
away  attending  higli  school  or  college.    Of  the  94  children  of  club  age,  72 
were  enrolled  in  4~H  club  work.    The  church  of  the  comimnity  cooperates  in 
fostering  the  extension  program. 

(Over) 
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Sail  Hill,  Sur.iter  Coijnty,  Georgia,  made  tlie  iDest  record  in  a  5  year 
developr.-ient  and  diversification  program.    He  has  3  liigh--grade  Jersey  nilk 
cows,  and  since  1927  he  has  sold  $774  worth  of  crean  to  the  AQericus  Creanery 
and  $495  worth  of  hogs  througli  cooperative  sales#  ,A1b  present  he  has  a  herd 
of  pigs  feeding  for  the  narket,  and  a  flock  of  Barred  Hock  hens,  which  is  a 
regular  source  of  incone.    For  more  than  two  years  he  has  furnished  one 
custoner  in  jtoericus  with  two  dozen  eggs  per  week  without  nissing  a  single 
week.    Through  the  influence  of  the  County  Agent,  Hill  has  discajrded  his 
antiquated  fam  nachinery  and  adopted  instead  two  riding  cultivators,  a 
r.ower  and  tinder ^  a  tractor,  and  a  threshing- machine.    In  discussing  the 
labor  saving  features  of  Ms  binder  v.and,  tractor,  he  states  that  during 
last  spring  he  hooked  his  binder  to  the  tractor  and  harvested  a  10  acre 
plot  of  oats  (a  thing  he  did  not  Imow  could  be  done)  thus  elinunating  the 
work  of  3  mules  and  2  men.    In  planting  peaaiuts  he  attached  a  fom-  plow 
drill  to  his  tractor,  displacing  3  men  and  4  L:[ules» 

These  examples  I  have  given  you  come  from  the  farm  demonstration 
work  with  negro  men*  '  Similar  progress  is  being  made  with  the  women, 
through  home  demonstration  work  and  vdth  the  beys  and  girls  througli  4-H 
club  work. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Mrs.  Dora  Sanders,  Spotsylvania  County^  barker, 
Virginia,  delivered  Wednesday,  April  20,  1932,  in  the  Land^Grpit  College 
radio  program,  broadcast  "by  a  network  of  46  associate  UBC  radSio— stations. 


Many  money  problems  confront  the  farm  woman,  hat  with  a  well  planned 
Live-at-Home  Program  the  family* s  living  expenses  can  he  kept  at  a  minimum. 
In. normal  times  economy  is  essential  in  all  falro  families  hat  ijinder  present 
conditions  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever. 

Following  the  principles  advocated  hy  our  home  demonstration  agent 
I  have  not  only  learned  many  ways  of  making  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two 
hat  with  a  well  planned  Live^at-Home  Program  I  have  reduced  the  need  for 
ready  cash. 

The  old  saying  that  a  woman  can  throw  out  of  the  window  with  a 
teaspoon  as  raach  as  a  man  can  bring  home  in  a  wagon  is  characteristic  of 
far  too  many  farm  homes.    In  the  monthly  demonstrations  given  to  our  coramj/- 
nity  club  I  have  gotten  information  that  has  helped  me  to  practice  economy 
not  only  in  my  meal  planning  and  preparation  but  also  in  home  improvement 
and  clotliing,    I  should  like  to  cite  one  instance  in  which  I  saved  twenty 
dollars  on  linoleum  for  my  kitchen  floor.    By  following  directions  given 
in  the  "Kitchen  Improvement"  Campaign  I    renewed  the  life  of  a  linoleum 
that  had  given  fifteen  years  service,    I  did  this  by  filling  in  the  badly 
worn  places  with  an  inexpensive  paint  used  as  a  paste  after  which  I  gave 
the  entire  piece  of  linoleum  three  coats  of  floor  paint.    This  v/as  done 
three  years  ago  and  the  linoleum  is  still  in  good  condition  and  bids  fair 
to  give  several  more  years  of  uso. 

Let  us  come  back  to  the  Live-at-Home  Activities  wliich  have  kept  my 
family's  living  expenses  doy/n  and  still  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of 
living. 

After  the  drought  of  1930  we  resolved  that  we  T/ould  make  a  special 
effort  in  *31  to  have  a  good  garden  that  would  furnish  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  variety  of  vegetables  throughout  the  yeax»    Our  garden  yielded  an  abundance 
of  fresh  vegetables  during  the  growing  season.    As  winter  came  on,  I  had 
kale,  spinach,  salsify,  carrots,  and  parsnips  to  use  direct  from  my  garden: 
Potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  puiapkin,  carrots  that  were  stored,  four  varieties 
of  dried  beans  and  peas,  and  on  my  pantry  shelves  were  placed  canned  vege- 
tables including  every  other  variety  of  vegetables  that  had  grown  in  the 
garden. 

At  a  county  canning  demonstration  I  not  only  learned  methods  of  can- 
ning products  that  I  had  not  previously  put  up  for  winter  use  bat  I  got  some 
very  helpfol  points  on  planning  a  canning  budget.    I  tried  to  follow  this 
caiining  plan  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  my  family.    As  a  result    J  my  pantry 
is  well  supplied  with  canned  egg  plant,  string  beans,  peas,  com,  green 
peppers,  soup  mixture,  tomtoes,  and  cauliflower,    I  canned  a  variety  of 
fruits  and  in  addition  canned  pork,  cliicken  and  good  "Old  Virginia  Brunswick 
Stew."    By  following  directions  learned  through  the  home  deraon  strati  on  depart- 
ment I  did  not  lose  a  single  can. 

(over) 
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This  year  we  feel  there  is  still  a  need  to  stress  the  Live»-at-Hone 
Progran  in  our  county,  Spotsylvania,  a^d  as  a  county«wide  feature  we  have 
launched  the  "More  Living  from  the  Garden  and  Pantry  Shelves"  CanTpaign 
and  to  date  wo  have  enrolled- seventy- two  farn  hones •.  .  . 

Poultry  is  the  third  Live-at-Hone  Activity  that  I  wish  to  enphasize. 
My  farn  f  lode  has  helped  to  solve  the  money  prohlens  in  ny  hone  during  the 
past'  year.    In  Fehruary,  1931  I  entered  the  "Pam  Flock  Inprovenent"  Con- 
test.   I  tried  to  carry  out  suggestions  given  for  inprovenent  in  stock, 
housing,  and  feeding,  and  I  feel  that  the  results  speak  for  thenselves. 
Starting  with  a  flock  of  thirty  Barred  Rocks  I  was  ahle  to  supply  the  hone'. 
ta'Dlo  for  a  far.rLly    of  six  with  eggs  and  cliickens,  paid  for  the  feed  and  the 
snail  cost  of  renodoling  the  poultry  house  and  in  addition  to  this  had  enough 
Cash  left  fron  the  sales  of  chickens  and  eggs  to  pay  last  yearns  taxes  on 
our  two  hundred  acre  fam, 

^lile  no  fam  hone,  hy  any  neans,  has  conpletely    solved  today's 
noney  pr  oh  lens,  I  an  quite  sure  all  farn  fanilies  that  follow  a  thorough 
Live-at— Hone  Progran  are  in  a  "better  condition  econonicallj^,  and  I  helieve 
the  ner.ihers  of  their  fanilies  get  a  greater  satisfaction  out  of  rural  life. 


THE  ITEGEO  F.'mi.ER.  IIAICCS  FHOGBESS 


A  radio  ta.lt  .Tdv  J,.  B.  Pierce,  Eield  Agent  in  negro  work  for  the 
Southern  States,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultm-e,  delivered  ^editesday, 
April  20,  1932,  in  tl^e  Land-Grant  College  radio  progran,  broadcast  hy-  a 
network  of  46  associate  I'IBC  radio  stations,         "  .  | 


The  question  is  often  asked:    Does  the.  cooperative  extension  ser- 
vice nalce  any  contrihution  to  negro  farmers  and  their  families  v/rdch  in- 
clude, according  to  the  last  census,  some  4,600,000  negro  men,  women,  and 
cliildren  in  the  South.    The  answer  is:     Yes,    They  are  tauglit  better  methods 
of  farming  and  home  maMng  hy  297  trained  negro-  men  and  women  extension 
agents  ylio  are  enTployed  jointly  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  in  the  Southern  States,    ^imong  other 
t>.ings,  these  agents  laave  helped  many  ne^o  families  to  improve  their 
health  conditions,  to  raise  their  standards  of  living,  and  to  grow  and 
save  enougii  food  and  feed  for  home  use  until  the  next  crops  are  harvested. 
Here  are  some  specific  instances  of  the  progress  that  negro  farmers  are 
mald.ng  with  the  aid  of  negro  agents. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  Sweet  Brothers  plantation,  St.  Francis 
Comity,  Arkansas,  which  showed  that  the  tenant  families  were  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  Red  Cross  for  food  and  that  they  were  practically  without 
livestock  and  poultry.    A  live-at-home  program  of  work  was  put  into  effect 
T^vith  the  cooperation  of  the  landlord,  which  re^J-lted  in  the  24  tenant^ 
families  producing  a  money  crop  and  their  home  supply  of  food.    They  raised 
397  hales  of  cotton,  5635  "bushels  of  com,  41,150  pouads  of  peas,  1,663 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  64  hogs,  and  1,060  gallons  of  molasses.  Every 
family  except  one  had  vegetables  in  the  garden  and  canned  food  in  the  pantry. 

The  family  of  jkidrew  TTillis,  one  of  these  tenant,  made  the  most  out- 
standing progress.    At  the  close  of  the  year  he  had  produced  Ms  cash  crop 
and  more  than  Ms  family  supply  of  food.    He  has  been  on  tMs  plantation  5 
years. 

Similar  studies  were  made  and  demonstrations  conducted  with  tenant 
families  on  3  other  plantations  located  in  Jefferson,  Miller,  and  Hississippi 
Counties,  and  the  results  obtained  on  each  plantation  were  more  or  less  the 
same  as  on  the  Sweet  Brothers  place.    Tl'iese  4  plantation  demonstrations  re- 
veal the  possibility  of  reacMng  and  serving  tenant  families  so  that  both 
tenant  and  landlord  are  mutual  benefitted. 

Extension  work  has  been  conducted  with  the  farmers  of  Surry  County, 
Virginia  for  several  years  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  county  agent, 
iuillfarm  comr.i-ujiity,  one  of  the  orgaaizod  groups  in.  the  county,  recently  took 
stock  of  itself  as  a  basis  for  further  improvement  in  its  standard  of  living. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  noted  in  the  survey:     The  corx-uiiity  has 
43  families.    Of  that  number  30  owned  their  farms,  wMch  contained  a  total 
of  2,191  acres  of  land;  17  of  the  farni  homes  were  painted  or  vMtewashed; 
all  of  the  families  kept  poultry;  37  kept  hogs;  23  kept  mi  He  cows;  and  29 
raised  all  of  their  food  and  feed  or  its  equivalent.    There  were  131  children 
of  school  age;  the  majority  of  them  attended  school  regularly,  and  6  were 
away  attending  hj.gh  school  or  college.    Of  the  94  children  of  club  age,  72 
were  enrolled  in  4-H  club  work,    Tlie  church  of  the  community  cooperates  in 


San  Hill,  Suniter  Coimty^  Georgia,  nade  the  "best  record  in  a  5  year 
developr-ient  and  diversification  progran.    He  lias  3  high-grade  Jersey  nilk 
cows,  and  since  1927  he  has  sold  $774  worth  of  cream  to  the  7\jnericus  Ci'eanery 
and  $495  worth  of  hogs  througli'  cooperative  sales.    At  present  he  has  a  herd 
of  pigs  feeding  for'  the  narket,  and  a  flock  of*  Barred  Rock  hens,  wMch  is  a 
regalar  source  of  incone.    For  no  re  than  two  years  he  has  fimiished  one 
custoner  in  ^ericus  with  two  dozen  eggs  per  week  without  nissing  a  single 
week.    Through  the  influence  of  the  County  Agent,  Hill  loas  discarded  his 
antiquated  fam  nachinery  and  adopted  instead  two  riding  cultivators,  a 
nower  and  "binder,  a  tractor,  an,d  a  thresliing  nachine.    In  discussing  the 
labor  saving  features  of  Ms  binder  '".and  tractor,  he  states  that  during 
last  spring  he  hooked  liis  binder  to  the  tractor  and  harvested  a  10  acre 
plot  of  oats  (a  thing  he  did  not  loiow  could  be  done)  tlnis  elininating  the 
work  of  3  nules  and  2  nen.    In  planting  peanuts  he  attaclied  a  four  plow 
drill  to  his  tractor,  displacing  3  nen  and  4  rnles* 

These  exanrples  I  have  given  you  cone  fron  the  fam  denonstration 
work  with  negro  nen,    Sinilar  progress  is  being  nade  with  the  wonen, 
tlirough.  hone  denonstration  worfc  and  vdth  the  boys  and  girls  througli  4-K 
club  work. 


'3\\0|     .     ■  GROWIITG  mul^m  CHICKS    .     .  V  i     \  B '  ^ 

A'rtitdio  iali:  by  Jaines"&«  Case,  doianty  6'Iub  Agent,  DanTDm-y,'  8DnnGctic"Uit^2 
delivered  Wednesday,  April  20,  1932,  in  the  Land-G-rant  Coirege^  rfifeiov';^i'6grain.j,  ^^g^louV-^^ 
"broad cast  .by  a  net?/ork.of  .46  a,ssociate  H30  radio  stations.   .    A  .  tj.  ......  , 


'  Only  ;a  fe^^  ago  po^i^try  vre.re 'just'^  ^^"^^       yard  fowls ,  J^jjiiii^^ 

roos.t  .  wliere ,  tHey  pleased,  eat;  whatever;  ^  they  couid  pick  up,  lay  their  eggs  .  , 
anywhere  and  ' steal  a  nest  to  hatch  and  ree^  of  chid^:s«  ...1 ..      • ' 

^  . ..  But  mider  the  scientific  management  methods  of  today  hirds  are  fed, 
"br^^ "'and ..housed  ;ar t if  icially '  and  the  pri ce  i s  .;paid  in  the  form  Of  "big;  'Icjsse s  .  . 
from  disease  ^  due  pr,^^^^  to  the  fact  that  unnattlral  handling  mea2is  thd^^  '';'  \ 

aggraya.t  ion  of '  t roubl e s .  that  ...might  ,.have  . ^xi st ed  ."but  nere  not  serious  '.under  ' t'M.'' 
old  way 'of  doing  things*"  ^   ;  .  J       .      V  .  ^       ..  .  C-"" 

The  principal  diseases  and  parasites  which  pouLtr^men  must  guard  against 
in  young  stock  are  hacillary  white  diarrhea,  commonly  known  as  B  W  D,  coccidiosis 
and  worms.    The  effects  of  their  attacks  are  carried  over  in  the  older  birds, 
resulting  in  unprofitable  layers  and  imist  therefore  be  guarded  against  in  the 
hatching,  brooding  and  rearing  stages* 

After  a  thorough  s  tud^?-  of  the  problem  in  Connecticut  the  8-point  G-row 
Healthy  Chicks  progrojn  was  developed  by  Roy  E*  Jones,  Poultry  Specialist  of 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College^    He  recommended 
clean  chicks,  clean  incubators  and  eggs,  clean  brooder  houses,  clean  grouad, 
clean  feed  in  hoppers,  clean  litter,  clean  management  and  clean  laying  housesa 
Before  this  campaign  began  records  showed  that  poultry^nen  were  losing  one  chick 
in  four,  or  a  25fo  mortality  from  all  causes.    Records  after  three  years  of 
intensive  work  by  the  agents  of  the  several  county  larm  Bureaus  showed  that 
mortality  had  been  cut  down  to  6  l/2^  or  the  loss  of  about  one  chide  in  sixteen* 
This  program  has  been  accepted  by  most  producers  thro"ughout  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut as  well  as  by  the  4~H  club  members  in  groups  sponsored  by  the  Extension 
Service,    Other  states  have  adopted  this  same  plan  or  a  similar  one  and  have 
lisd  results  equally  gratifying.    Adherence  to  the  8~point  prograjn  is  todo.y 
almost  a  pre-requisite  to  success  for  the  average  Connecticut  poultrjmian,  al- 
tho-ugh  not  necessarily  a  guarantee. 

The  first  point  of  clean  chicks  means  the  purcliase  of  stodc  laiown  to 
be  absolutely  free  of  BHD,  which  is  made  possible  in  Connecticut  through  the 
testing  of  flocks  and  establishment  of  an  -up  to  date  list  of  breeders  accredited 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Domestic  Animalse    Tlioso  who  hatch  at  home  are  warned  to 
observe  the  2nd  point,  use  of  eggs  from  disease  free  stock  only  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected  incubators. 

Point  3,  clean  brooder  houses,  calls  for  thorough  dry  cleaning,  scrubbing 
with  a  good  disinf ectand,  sterilization  by  use  of  the  fire  gun  and  fresh  white 
wash  to  top  off  with.    Point  4  allows  chicks  out  in  the  s-un.light  and  fresh  air 
but  only  on  wire  cloth  platforms  and  when  the  chicks  have  outgrown  these, 
provides  for  ranging  them  on  land  free  of  poultry  for  at  leo.st  two  years.  Since 
disease  is  carried  by  persons,  animals,  water,  wind,  etc,  the  above  points  are 
very  importojit  to  protect  chicks  and  provide  as  clean  a  range  as  possible  for 
the  young  stock.    The  5th  point  calls  for  clean  feed  in  hoppers  and  clean  w^ter 
in  f oiiin-tains,  usmlly  placed  on  platforms  to  prevent  eatiiig  soiled  feed  and  to 
carry  off  possible  contamination  from  droppings,    A  clean  up  every  five  days  at 
least  or  oftener,  depending  on  conditions,  is  absolutely  necessary.    Point  6 
requires  that  while  the  chicks  are  under  the  brooder  the  litter  must  be  ciir.ngod 

(over) 


frcquGntlys  no  m^^.ttor  what  kind  is  used,    T^cn  on  range  the  "birds  are  iDcst 
housed  in.  s-Qnu^icr  shcitQrs;T7ith  wire  floors  "but'  if  housed  el  nowhere  clean 
litter  is  inrpcrativo«'^C  -i^'rjyi-:.-   .i..-  •.  ,A  r  -  .    '   ■  ■■■yi-.-^U.^::- 

Under  point  7j  clean  manG/cement  during  the  rearing  period  calls  for 
measures  that  safeguard  against  infection.    In  addition  to  the  precautions 
mentioned .,ijLlpovd  .for  .It rcediiig,.  other  points  strcissod  are' to  use  only  green  rojige 
With  the  grass  well  -  started,  to  move  the' range  hoppers  frequently,  to  provide 
shade  and  protective  fencing,  to  use  shelters  far  sTJimicr  roosting  and  to  move- 
to  a  new  range  the  moment  trouble  appears. 

r.     ^  .-.The  r8th-aiid.  last/ point -calls  for- clean  laying  houses  t'o^  put  the  pullet  s 
inta.  .  Clean  out.,,  scruh-up,  disinfect  and  white  wash- to  he  ahsolutely -sure  the 
houseu-xa.:cl'&asi- ready  to' receive  your  .cle^m  stock.    Your  task  does' not  "eM- -there 
for  eternal  vigilance  against  disease,  insect  enemies  and  parasites  is  th^e 
price  of  success  in  poultry  management  today. 


.  ...  ?  ''in.       ... ,'.  ; 
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COOPEEiiTIVS  I-liVHICSTIlTG  OF  MIRY  P50SUCTS:       1         «  '-^        ,  . 

'^Rc\^  ^  radio  dialoguo  "by  'Bob'b  ITichols  and  Ralph  Lam"b  prepared  f rt^  i^OTitoticiif 2  ^ 
■  rtirnished  "by  T.        Stittsj  in  charge,  Dairy  Section  and  Frank  Ridg^a^,  Director- -irsli'Uf^. 
of  Information,  Federal  Farm  Board,  delivered  Friday*  April  22,-  |s^2,  throiogh 
Station  KGO  and  eight  other  stations  associated  with  the  IIBC-KGO |netv7ork,  Pacif ig,-^,-^..-. 
Division,  Kfltional  Broadcasting  Company*  i^,i,.,.Tii— — '  ' 

 oGGo  

AMOUITCER;    We  are  just  ahout  to  undergo  another  of  our  question  and 
answer  sessions  dealing  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  Vs. program  in  relation  to 
cooperative  marketing.    Bohh  Mchols  again  serves  as  interlocutor  with  questions 
typical  of  ones  frequently  asked  of  Boo.rd  officialso    Ralph  Lamb  is  in  the 
witness  hex  with  the  shade  of  T.        Stitts,  in  charge  of  the  Dairy' Section, , 
Federal  Farm  Boa.rd,  ready  to  prompt  him  in  his  replies.    The  cross  examination 
begins  -  -  -  ■    .  ,  .  .    .  ■ 

IJICHDLS:  Ralph,  did  you  tell  me  or  did  I  read  somewhere  that  Mr.  Stitts 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  through  some  of  the  important  dairy  regions  of  the 
United  States?  '      .  ■  -    ;  . 

■  LiUIS;    DonH  know  as  I  told  you,  Bohb,  hut  Mr.  Stitts  did  recently  malce 
such  a  trip,  Ihy? 

ITICHOLS:    It's  not  exactly  idle  cuxiosity,  I  would  he  interested  in  learn~ 
-inghow  dairy  farmers  are  planning  to  meet  present  conditions  —  the  new  problems 
coming  up  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  fluid  milk  and  manufactured  dairy 
products. 

LAMB:  Mr,  Stitts  reports  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
closer  coordination  between  the  cooperative  marketing  organizations  selling 
fluid  milk  in  large  cons-uming  centers. 

NICHOLS;    More  team  work,  eh?    Well,  is  this  .likely  to  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  organization?    Something  on  the  lines  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Marketing  Association,  for 'instance?  , 

LAIffi;    Yes,  eventually  it  might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
organization  for  the  marketing  of  fluid  milk, 

NICHOLS:    Why  are  cooperatives  becoming  so  interested  in  the  national  phase 
of  distribution  and  sale  of  milk? 

LAi.-iB;    There  appear  to  he  several  reasons,  Bobb,  but  the  main  one,  accord- 
ing to  Mr,  Stitts,  is  that  dio,rymen  realize  the  need  of  a  national  organization  to 
strengthen  their  bargaining  power  in  selling  milk  thro"ugh  cooperative  channels. 
During  the  last  few  years,  milk  distributors  have  strengthened  their  bargaining 
power.     This  has  come  about  tlirough  mergers  which  concenj|ratod  the  b-uying  of 
fluid  milk  in  fewer  hands.    Many  thinlc  it  is  necessary  fwr  dairy:non; to  organize 
their  cooperatives  on  a  national  basis  to  meet  this  situation, 

NICHOLS:    Dairy  products  have  been  relatively  higher  than  most  other  farm 
products  during  the  last  years  ~  -  -  , 


LBIB:    They  have. 


(over) 
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ITICHOLS;    Have  cooporativcs  lielpod'  in  keeping  these  prices  higlior'? 

LAIB:    Apparently,  tlicy  liave*     In  fact,  there  are  n-umorous  examples  that- 
have  "been  troiaght  to  the  attention  of  the  ?arm  Board  ^hich  indicate  that  in 
Gonmii:mities  where  strong  cooperative  creameries  are  fxmctioning  the  price  paid 
for  all  "butterfat  is  consistently  higher  thoji  it  is  in  regions  no^  served  "by 
cooperative  associationsi  Aro-ond  cities  where  dairymen  are  most  conipletely 
organized  into  strong  efficient  sales  agencies,  higher  prices  are  T3oing  received* 

.;  .IIICKDLS:  Well,  what  alDput  the  rest  of  us; has  this  dairy  cooperative 
movement  benefitted  consimiers  as  well  as- farmers? 

LAf.Q:  If  you  can  aall  the  assurance  of  an  qmvIq  supply  of  high  qv^lltj 
milk,  "butter, . cheese  and  other  dairy. products  at- a, reasonable  price  throughout 
the  year  a  benefit,  then  cOnstiiners  have  been  benefitted  by  the  cooperative 
movement • 

,  ■;  : NICHOLS:  I'll  accept  that  as  a. benefit.    This  dairy  cooperative  movement 
is  not.  new,  by- no  means,   "We^ve  had  cooperative  creameries  for  example,  in  the 
Northwest  for  a  good  many  years.    Dairymen  must  bo  as  well  organized  as  eaiy 
group  of  farmers  in  the  coi:intry,    3y  the  way,  what  is  the  latest  informcation  on 
the  amount  of  fluid  milk  and  tnojiufact-orod  dairy  products  ha^idled  by  cooperatives? 

LAI 'IB:  It's  estimated  that  approximately  one-third  of  the  creamery  butter 
and  one- third  of  the  cheese  produced  in  the  United ■  .States  are  man-ui"acturod  by  .  . 
cooperative  organizations.    About  two~f if ths  of  all  the  fluid  milk  sold  to  city  . 
consuncrs  in  this  coimtry  is  iiandlcd  by  cooperatives, 

NICHOLS:    Well,  I  didn't  have  rjiy  idea  that  the  movement  had' grown  to  _ 
those  proportions.     I sn '  t '  the  Farm  Board  .  connected  in  some  way  with  a  butter 
marketing  progr-'^m? 

LAI  IB:     In  a  7/ay,  yes.  .  .The,  Farm;  Board- assisted  regional  cooperative'?  in  . 
working  out  the  new  national  marketing  program  —  a  plan  which  minimizes  competi- 
tion among  cooperatives,    There  are  six  regional  cooperative  marketing  associa.- 
tions  opera.ting  urider  this  national  butter  marketing  program  —  throe  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  three  in  the  Central  West. 

NICHOLS:    Then  these  regional  associations  are  now  actively  enga^gcd  in 
marketing  butter?  .  - 

LiW:     I'll  say  they  are.  Approximately  250,000,000  pounds,  or  one- sixth 
of  the  total  production  of  creamery  butter  in  the  .United  Sta.tes,  was  produced 
last  year  by  members  of  these"  six  regional  cq operative  marketing  a;ssocia-tipns, 

NICHOLS:    Has  the  Farra  Board  loaned  money  to  these  dairy  cooperatives? 

LAl'IB;     It  has.  ^o  da|.e,'  the  Farm  Board's  net  comrdtments  to  cooperative  " 
marketing  associations  handling  dairy  products  total         253, 9 48.    These  loans 
are  made  to  assist  dair^nnen- in  obtaining  or  building  facilities,  purchasing 
equipment,  and  to  provide  funds  for  effective  operation.    The  main  object  of  these 
loansj  Mr*  Stitts  explains,  is  to  enable  dairymen  to -m©rciia.ndize  their  products 
more  efficiently, 

NICHOLS:    I  would  judge  that  the  co operant ivo  marketing  movement  among 
dairymen  is  growing  -  ~  - 


LAl.CBt     It  is  growing  and  growing  steadily*     Old  organizations  arc  "being 
strongtlioned  and  new  ones  are  "being  forned.    The  Farm  Sopj'd  has  many  calls  from 
groups  of  dair2,7r::en  who  'vant  help  in  writing  "by-*laws}  articles  of  incorporation, 
and  marketing  agreements, 

ITI CKOLS:  The  witness  is  excused.    Tlianks,  Er.lph, 

Ai\^TOUl"CER:  Thus  ends  another  of  oiir  duets  concerning  the  Federal  F^arm 
Board  and  its  relation  to  cooperating  marketing.    The  information  supplied  hy 

T»  G-#  Stitts  and  Frcjik  Hidgway  of  the  Board  made  this  interview  possible^ 


COOPERATI'TE  I.mKETIITG-  OY  POULTRY  AlID  EGGS; 

( 

A  radio  dia,logae  "by  Bobc  iTichols  and  Ralph  Larib  prepared  from  information 
furnished  "bv  John  J.  Scanlon  of  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Division  and  Frank 
Ridg\7a7,  Director  of  Inf  orraation,  Pedero.l  Tarm  Board,  .xid  delivered  during'  the 
Western  Pai'm  a;id  Home  Hour  Monday,  Moy  2,  1932,  tlirough  Station  KG-O  and  eight 
other  stations  associated  with  the  IBC-KGO  network.  Pacific  Division,  national 
Broadcasting  Componj/» 

Aj'TUOUHCER;     In  place  of  usual  report  setting  forth  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  during  the  previous  week,  we  "bring  you  another  installment 
of  questions  and  answers  concerning  cooperative  marketing  of  farm  products*  Thus 
far  we  have  discussed  in  this  manner  livestock,  cotton  and  dairy  products.  This 
time,  our  questions  deal  with  the  development  of  a  marketing  system  for  handling 
poultry  azLd  eggs-    Jchji  J.  Scanlon  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  supplied  us  v^ith  necessary  information.    Again  BodId  ITichols 
serves  as  the  inquisitor  —  are  you  ready  — 

ITICHOLS;    And  arfe  you  read;,'-,  Jennizigs?    HO'-.'  ahout  answering  this  one  — 

How  mscaj  ponJ.tr;;'-  and  e,g  cooperative  associations  are  there  in  the  United 
States? 

AI'HTOUITCSR;    Hold  on  there,  "^oW,  you^re  not  interviewing  me  —  Ralph. 

Lamh  is  your  victim  

LAI-IB ;    A  lamb  to  "be  shorn  of  information,  or  ^  sunpin^ ,  eh?  Fell, 

the  Federal  Farm  Board  reports  there  are  160  cooperative  associations  handling 
poultry  and  eggs.  More  than  82,000  farmers  are  members  of  these  cooperatives 
and  their  gro.Ss  income  from  these  products  amoimt  to  $50,000,000  a  year. 

ITICHOLS:    A  tidy  bit  of  money,  Ralpli.,    Where  are  these  cooperatively 
minded  poultry  raisers  and  their  160  associations  located?. 

LAIvlB;    All  over  the  country.    They  are  scattered  all  the  way  from 
California  to  Connecticut,  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas.    Poultry  is,  you  know, 
produced  comnercially  in  every  state  in  the  Union.    However,  poultry  producers' 
organizations  in  five  states,  Waslii3:ig ion,  Oregon,  California,  Utah  and  i.iissDuri, 
handle  about  80^  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  marketed  through  cooperative  associar- 
tions. 

ITICHOLS;  But  after  all,  Ralph,  this  $60,000,000  worth  of  poultry  and 
eg;:s  marketed  cooperatively  mast  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  countrj^J  s  total 
production  — 

•  LAI.IB;    Tes,  that  is  true.    The  gross  farm  income  from  p-oliltry  and  eggs 
last  year  was  only  about  ifo  less    than  the  income  from  both  wheat  and  cotton. 
Bat  therets  a  reason  for  this  relatively  small  cooperative  movement  —  you  see, 
nearly  every  farmer  is  a  producer  of  poultry,  but  most  of  them  raise  poultry 
merely  as  a  sideline.    ITot  as  raach  interest  is  taken  in  the  marketing  of  side- 
line products  as  in  grain,  livestock,  cotton,  and  other  major  products.  This 
has  made  the  problem  of  organizing  poultry  associations  mach  more  difficult. 

ITICHOLS:    Then  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  not  been  able  to  do  mach  for 
the  poultry  and  egg  men? 

(over) 


L/u-B;     On  the  contrarv,  the  Board  has  "been  ahle  to  help.    In  fact,  it 
has  helped  poultry  producers  in  several  ways,    Mr,  Scanlan  reports  that  the 
Board  has  aided  farmers  in  organizing  associations  wherever  there  was  a  real 
demand  for  a  cooperative.    It  has  assisted  in  formulating  plans  and  operating 
policies,  and  has  loaned  money  to  poultry  and  egg  cooperatives, 

ITICHOLS;     well,  how  much  money  has  the  Farm  Board  loaned  to  these 
cooperatives? 

LAtvIB;    Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Board  has  agreed  to  loan  niearly 
$1,000,000  to  cooperative  organizations  handling  poultry  and  eggs.  These 
loans  v/ill  "benefit  aoout  50,000  individual  producers.    The  Board,  too,  has 
helped  with  men  as  well  as  money,    Memhers  of  the  Board* s  staff  have  gone  out 
to  aid  more  than  40  different  groups  in  organizing  new  asso.ciations  or  in  re- 
organizing old  ones, 

ITICKQLS;    Has  there  "been  any  attempt  made  to  bring  these  scattered 
co'operative  associations  together  in  a  national  sales  agency  «  like  the  Nation- 
al Grain  Marketing  Corporation,  for  exanrple? 

LAI-aB;    Not  as  yet,  Bobb.    Since  the  passags  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act,  leaders  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  first  organizing  sound 
associations  to  .handle  poultry  and  eggs,  later  grouping  these-  into  state  and 
regional  organizations.    Tliese,  in  turn,  could  later  be  -united  to  form  a  nation- 
al poultry  and  egg  sales  agency, 

ITICPIOLS:    Eave  any  regional  sales  agencies  then  been  formed? 

.lAIvIB ;    Yes,  many  associations  have  affiliated  into  regional  sales 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  unnecessary  competition.    For  example, 
She  Dairy  and  poultry  Cooperatives,  Incorporated,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
was  organized  about  a  year  ago  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
The  Northwestern  Turkey  Growers  Association  is  another  example.    Before  the 
2,400  producers  in  the  Pa.cific  Northwest  and  Intermountain  States  formed  this 
regional  organization  at  . Salt  Lake  City,  they  were  selling  their  turkeys  throug 
60    different  pools,  pperating  in  competition  with  one  another.    They  organized 
in  Septmber,  1920,  and  marketed  more  than  4,000,000  pounds  of  dressed  turkeys 
during  their  first  season.    During  the  last  marketing  season,  the  Northwestem 
.Association  handled  even  more  t-ujrkeys  for  its  members. 

MCEOLS; '  That»s  all  .this  time,  Ralph^^  Thanks  for  the  information, 

iimOUNCSR;    Our  cooperative  marketing  discussion  tMs  afternoon  has 
been  concerned  with  the  handling  of  poultry  and  eggs,    John  J.  Scanlan,  whom 
wo  have  been  quoting,  also  states  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  stands  ready  to 
help  poultry  raisers  in  their  organization  work,    Mr,  Scanlan  offers  to  supply 
information  that  will  aid  in  writing  articles  of  incorporation,  by-laws,  and 
contracts.    If  you  want  this  assistance  just  address  your  letter  to  John  J, 
Scanlan  —  spelled  S-C,-A-N-L-A«-N  — .  Federal  ^Farra  Board,  Washington,  D,  C». 


.  3  K  cx^  BRUITS  AI1D.VSGETA3LES;  j       '  ■ 

A  radio  talk  delivGrod  "by  0.  W,  Holmes,  Federal-Calif or'nfei .cMarkct -IT^wg  -,> 
Service  in  tlie  U«S»  Department  of  Agriculture  -period  of  the  Western  larm  .nn<^  .:  . 
Home  Hof-T,  Ihursday,  May  5,  1932,  through  Station  KGO  and  eiglat^otljer  stations 
associated  with,  the  IIBC-KGO  network,  pacific  Division,  Natioital'.. 
Company 

Well  folks,  summer  is  apparently  aroutid  the  corner  when  wo  hear  reports 
of  the  first  carlot  shipments  of  cantaloupes  and  watermelons*     Imperial  Valley 
moved  its  first  cantaloupes  on  Su2iday.    One  car  was  shipped  on  that  day,  another 
car  moved  on  Tuesday,  and  the  third  car  on  Wednesday*    Several  shipments  of 
watermelons  have  already  teen  reported  from  Florida  and  Cuba.    Last  spring  the 
Imperial  Valley/  of  California  "began  shipping  watermelons  long  hefore  Florida 
started. 

Several  encoi;j?aging  features  appeared  in  the  produce  .markets  during  the 
past  week.    Potatoes  continued  in  a  relatively  strong  position,  particularly 
new.: stock,-    Shipping  points  in  Florida  and  Texas  held  the  price  advances  of  last 
week  as  total  output  of  new  potatoes  decreased  to  forty  cars  per  day*    The  for- 

■  warding s.  of  old  stock  also  -were  somewhat  lighter  hut  still  exceeded  the  movement 
of  a  year  ago.    Shipping  point  markets  in  Hew  York  9,nd  the  northcentral  States 
were  firm  to  slightly  higher,'   ITorthem  Maine  reached  a  top  of  70^  per  cwt,,  and 
then  started  to  decline  again.    The  Chicago  carlot  ma.rket  recently  was  stronger 

■  than  it  had  "been. 

The  late  shipments  of  California  and  other  western  asparagus  have,  "been 
meeting  with  more  favora"ble  prices  in  large  consuming  centers.    The  total  rail 
movement  of  asparagus  had  dropped  to  50  cars  daily  and  the  southeastern  area  was 
"beginning  to  approach  western  states  as  to  volume  of  da,ily  output.    Prices  of 
western  asparagus  advanced  considerably  during  the  week. 

The  outstanding  features  at  present  are  the  heavy  shipments  of  lettuce  and 
strawberries.    Each  of  those  products  is  averaging  close  to  250  cars  per  day. 
Most  of  the  lettuce  is  originating  in  Central  California,  principally  Salinas- 
Watsonville  District,    Demand  has  heen  good  for  good  quality  stock  and  crates 
of  five  dozen  heads  recently  strengthened  to  $1,50,  f,o."'D,  cash  track.    The  in- 
crease in  the  strawberry  movement  lias  "been  very  rapid.    Most  of  the  important 
shipping  states  have  already  'oecome  active  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  peak  ship- 
ments may  occ-ut  in  mid-May  or  about  the  some  time  as  last  year.    Auction  prices 
at  Hammond,  Louisiana,  hxive  declined  to  almost  $1.00  per  24  pint  crates  and 
city  prices  of  berries  throughout  the  east  are  relatively  low,     California  ho.s 
been  moving  around  ten  cars  of  strawberries  each  day. 

Tiie  output  of  celery  in  Southern  California  ha.s  been  increasing  and  the 
market  in  the  Los  Angeles-Venice  District  has  been  rather  dull.    Crates  were 
ret-arning  $2,75  and  one-haJf  crates  $1.25  to  $1,40  at  shipping  point,  which  is 
considerably  lower  tha^n  the  price  a  year  ago. 

The  recent  total  shipments  of  green  peas  have  been  just  half  as  heavy  as 
those  of  early  May,  1931,  because  of  the  much  smaller  movement  from  eastern 
states.    Most  of  the  supply  was  still  coming  from  California,  but  Mississippi 
and'  South  Carolina  are  becoming  active.     Shipments  from  Central  California  yester- 
day amo-unted  to  24  carloads,  while  South  Carolina  moved  a  total  of  12  cars. 


( over) 
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ApplG  forwardings  from  the  State  of  Washington  were  down  to  about    75  ■ 
cars  per  day,  with  prices  nearly  steady.    The  movement  of  apples  f rom-New  York  ■ 
and  Virginia  is  fast  decreasing,    The  California  output  has  "been  lagging  behind 
last  season* s  eoxly  record. 

The  shipments  of  cherries  until  Wednesday  were  20  cars  or  about  one-fourth 
as  many  as  conrpared  with  the  same  period  last  Spring, 

The  arrivals  of  Mexican  tomatoes  into  the  United  States  recently,  have 
been  exceptionally  heavy  and  are  continuiiig  at  a  good  rate.    About  1,600  cars  of 
tomatoes  came  from  Mexico  during  the  month  of  April, 

Shipments  of  cabbage  in  the  western  states  continued  light  with  many 
markets  reporting  a  scarcity.     Southern  California  moved  a  total  of  7  cars  on 
May  4th,  but  certain  local  markets  have  been  depending  on  Oregon  and  Arizona  for 
additional  supplies. 

Sacked  carrots  continue  very  scarce  in  most  of  the  western  markets  and 
shipments  have  come  recently  from  points  in  Canada,    Fair  quality  carrots  from 
Canada  are  bringing  $2.50-3,00  per  sack  with  practically  no  local  stock  arriving 
on  the  San  Francisco  market.    Beets  also  continue  in  limited  supply  and  are  brings 
ing  as  high  as  $3,00  per  sack. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  car  of  green  corn  left  the  State 
of  Florida  on  May  4th,    This  is  comparatively  early  for  this  part  of  the  United 
States,. 


Fmi  SCmCE  MB  BUSIIISSS  i-IEWS  -  ITO.  1 

A  radio  talk  "by  M,  S,  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Inion..iation,  U.  S,  De- 
po,rtmont  of  A^'riciiltiiro,.  delivered  Friday,  May  6,  in  the  Department  te  riod, 
National  Farm  and  Homo  Hour,  broadcast  "by  a  network  ,0f  49  associa;te  l-IBC  stations. 

In  starting  this  nevr  scries  of  talks  with  you,  I'm  responding  to  your 
suggestions,    M.?Jiy  of  you  haVe  written  to  the  Department,  saying  tliat  you  know  • 
you  can  get  from  the  Department  or  f rom  youi'  Congressman  puhlications  that  give 
the  standard  farm  and  home  practices  worked  out  hy  scientists  and  economists* 
But,  you  sa2^,  "Do  v/e  get  in  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  all  of  the  news  ahout  the 
current  rescOvTch  findings?" 

I  put  the  question  up  to  Morse  Salishury,-    He  says  that  Farm  and  Kom.e 
speakers  cover  many  of  the  research  findings,  hut  that  you  have  not,  been  getting 
a  wcek-to  week  view, of  the  important  scientific  and  business  news  coming  from  the 
Department,    So  I'm  going  to  supply  it.    And  I  shall  also  tell  you  about  the  new 
bulletins  reporting  research  results  as  they  come  out,  but  those  of  you  who  are 
building  up  farm. business  librcaries  woi^ld  do  well,  I  think,  to  get  the  Frxmers' 
Bulletin  list  now  and  choose  the  bulletins  you  need,  for  I  shall  not  be  oiinouncing 
the  reprints  and  revisions  as  they  come  off  the  press. 

Well,  then,  here  arc  some  of  the  interesting',  important,  and  practical 
discoveries  of  Depo.rtmcnt  scientists  and  economists  during  the  past  few  months:  . 

The  chemists  have  made  a  real  achievement,    They^vc  determined  the  complete 
chemical  structure  of  rotenone,    Now  that  isn't  going  to  mean  anything  in  a  practi- 
cal v/ay  to  farmers  this  month,  or  next  month,  or  for  several  months.    It  does  hold 
real  promise  of  nooning  a  lot  to  farmers  r^ad  gardeners  eventually.    Here's  why: 
Rotenone  is  pn  insect  poison  we  got  from  tropical  plants.     It  kills  insects  that 
it  touches.    It  kills  insects  that  eat  it.     Indeed,  it  is  deadly  poisonous  to  all 
cold  blooded  life,  but  it's  iiarmless  to  human  beings  and  other  warm  blooded  anim.al 
Rotenone  is  quite  unique  in  this  respect,    B-at  there's  still  a  diffic"ulty,  Rote- 
none is  expensive.  So  the  insect  fighters  asked  the  chemists:  "Cpji  we  make  rote- 
none out  of  materials  that  are  common  in  this  cou:itrj/  and  thus  cut  down  the  cost  .. 
of  this  nearly  ideal  insect-killing  substance?"     The  chemists  said:     "We  can't' 
tell  until  we  Icnow  the  chemical  structure  of  rotenone,"    Now  the  chemists  Imow, 
Three  men  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  made  the  discovery.    And  now 
they  arc  trying  to  find  out  how  to  put  other  substances  together  in  combinations 
that  v/ill  duplicate  the  chemical  structure  of  rotenone,  have  rotenone 's  deadli- 
ness  to  insects  and  harmlessness  to  warm  blooded  animals,  and  cost  less,  I'll 
keep  you  informed  of  the  progress  on  this  wonderful  discovery. 

Our  entomologists  have  reported  a  discovery  tha.t  has  practical  value  to 
flower  growers.    They've  identified  an  insect  that  seriously  injured  gladiolus  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  last  year.     The  insect  is  a  tlirip.     It  lives  through 
the  winter  on  gladiolus  corr.is  -  or  perliaps  you  call  them  gladiolus  bulbs.  The 
entomologists  liave  worked  out  ways  to  control  the  thrip  by  treating  the  bulbs 
before  planting  time.     They  say  that  commercial  growers  will  probably  find  it 
most  convenient  to  treat  the  bulbs  with  a  mixb-are  of  etliylene  dicliloride  and 
carbon  tetrachloride;  or  with  calcium  cyanide.    Amateur  growers  and  home  gardeners 
are  likely  to  find  the  flake  naphtiicalene  treatment  most  convenient. 

• 

Engineers  and  soil  scientists  in  the  Department  are  reporting  the  results 
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of  the  first  year's  T/ork  on  one  of  tlicir  Id iggost  project's  -  control  of  soil 
erosion,    ■'^or  instance,  tile  nen  stationed  at  Bethany,  Missouri,  fo"und  tha,t 
tcrro.ced  land' pi cui ted  in  corn  lost  very  little  soil  rnd  wasn't  g-ullied  at  all 
even  by  the  heaviest  rains  tlia.t  fell  at  Bctl-^any  last  year,    Unterra,cod  Irjid  lost 
soil  50  to  100  tines  as  fast  as  terraced  land  on  this  cxpcrincnta.l  farm. 

Our  soil  fertility  investigators  have  nade  some  esperiment s  in  iJorth 
Carolina  tliat  seem  likely  to  bring  about  some  changes  in  the  methods  of  fertiliz 
ing  sweet  potatoes.     They  found  that  broadcasting  fertilizer  for  sweet  potatoes 
increases  yields  about  25  bushels  per  acre  over  the  yields  secured  when  the 
ordinary  method  is  used  -  that  is,  putting  fertilizer  in  the  rows  before  the 
plants  are  set. 

One  more  item  for  today.    Department  horticulturists  liave  announced  the 
success  of  trials  of  a  new  variety  of  blackberry.     It's  named  the  Brainerd, 
Successful  trials  are  reported  from  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  Horth  Caro- 
lina, and  I/Iarj^land,    The  Brainerd  is  vigorous,  productive,  hardy,  large  size,, 
and  is  suitable  for  canning  and  frozen-pack  preserving.    It  has  high  dessert 
q-cLality,    However,  it  isn't  perfect.     The  prickles  of  the  plant  are  large,  it 
lacks  quality  when  fully  ripe,  and  it  is  slightly  susceptible  to  orange-rust 
disease  in  the  East  and  to  the  double-blossom  disease  in  the  Southeastern  States 
The  Department  has  no  plants  of  the  Brainerd  for  distribution,  but  they  may 
be  purcha.sed  from  cooperating  nurseries  in  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  California, 
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'b  ^^A.  radio  talk  "by  Gladys  Snyder,  Berkeley  Coxinty,  T7.  Va. ,  flei^ve.^eU  ^a^-,,,,, 
urday,  May  7,  1932,  in  the  Rational  4r-E  club  radio  program,  iDroacfeafet^hy , a  ";r 
network  of  59  associate         radio  stations.  /  '  ..•l""''',.^'\^^''?oit!i«-s 


4-H  Club  MemlDers  and  Friends:- 

Many  years  ago  the  master  craftsmen  of  Europe  banded  together  in  trade 
guilds.    One  could  "be  admitted  to  a  guild  organization  only  after  working  long 
years  at  a  trade.    Then  the  machine  age  with  its  standardized  products  re- 
placed thSse  masters  of  han.d  crafts. 

Today  people  have 'tired  of  the  sameness  of  machine  made  products. 
Leisure  time  which  these  m-achines  have  made  possible  is  heing  devoted  to  hand 
crafts.    There  is  a  new  appreciation  of  the  old  cottage  arts.    4-H  cluh  memr- 
hers  are  in  line 'with  this  movement.    We  have  chosen  for  our  motto:     "The  ac- 
curacy of  the  machine  made;  the  individuality  of  the  hand-made."     In  our  craft 
work  we  find  a  channel  for  self-expression  as  well  as  a  means  to  add  to  our 
incomes.    We  do  not  look  far  afield  for  ovx  craft  materials.    We  use  willows," 
honeysuckle  and  calumus  for  hasketry;  salvaged  copper  for  metal  r/ork;.  native 
wool  for  yarn  work  and  weaving. 

Before  we  can  "become  real  craftsmen  we  must  put  ourselves  through  a 
training  school  of  good  workmanship, 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  know  hov/  to  recognize  real  beauty. 
In  our  State  4-H  paper,   "4-H  Suggestions"  an  art  masterpiece  is  reproduced 
each  month  for  us  to  study.    Erom  the  discussion  about  those  pictures  we  learn 
to  understand  proportion,  balance,  rhythm  and  unity.    These  principles  carry 
over  into  craft  work  when  we  maJ-ie  or  choose  designs  for  our  articles. 

Before  begirjiing  handicraft  work  the  club  member  learns  that  there  are 
two  phases  to  creating  a  beautiful  article  -  beauty  of  structure  and  beauty 
of  decoration,    "■^lien  the  decoration  of  an  article  is  more  im.portant  than 
structure  it  is  vulgar.    There  was  a  dr^  when  it  was  a  fad  to  have  gilded 
rolling  pins  hanging  over  the  pa.rlor  piajio.    Club  members  avoid  making  bric- 
a-brac  which  are  only  u.seless  dust  catchers.    They  pride  themselves  on  ma.king 
useful  articles  of  simple  structure.    If  decoration  is  used  it  is  not  to  cover 
defects  in  construction. 

I^Iext  the  club  member  lea,rns  the  technique  of  working  with  whatever 
craft  material  he  will  use.    iTlien  we  began  our  cop-oer  work  we  first  learned 
how  to  pound  smooth  the  old  pieces  of  disca^rded  copper  wash  boilers  and  copper 
scraps  that  ca„n  be  found  around  many  farm  homes  and  in  most  any  city  junk  yard. 
Then  we  learned  how  to  make  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  that  would  harmlessly 
clean  the  copper  and  restore  its  soft  glow.    We  lea.rned  precautions  to  take 
while  using  the  a.cid  because  it  is  dangerous  if  carelessly  used.  Cutting, 
incising,  etching,  and  hammering  were  the  next  skills  to  acquire.    We  lea.rned 
those  while  we  ma.de  desk  sets,  curtain  tie-ba.cks,  candle  sconces  and  Pa.ul 
Revere  lanterns.    M.Tiking  these  things  led  to  an  interesting  study  of  folk  lore. 
We  learned  that  the  beginning  of  the  round  topped  candle  sconce  was  a  colonial 
pewter  plate  placed  behind  the  wall  hung  candle  so  the  flame  would  not  scorch 
the  walls,    We  use  aji  old  Pa^ul  Revere  lantern  design  for  the  porch  lanterns 
we  maJce. 
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In  our  co-unty  there  are  a  n-um'ber  of  men  and  boys  who  can  make  footstool 
frames  from  native  walnut,  oak  and  cedar.    Tlie  girls  and  women  learn  to  make 
r'jLsh  style  seats  for  them,  using  com  husks  in  the  process. 

The  story  of  leather  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  farm  as  a  hide  until 
we  have  finished  making  hand  tooled  purses  is  most  interesting.  Toy  maMng, 
hatik,  wool  working  and  weaving  are  all  fascinating  arts. 

There  are  home  industry  shops  in  TJest  Virginia  where  some  of  the  prod- 
ucts are  marketed.    Others  are  sold  through  shops  already  established.  With 
growing  appreciation  of  well  made  craft  articles  there  is  a  growing  market 
for  them.    'Ye  earn  while  we  learn  to  appreciate  beauty.    This  is  our  handicraft 
creed; 

"I  believe  in  the  power  of  living  with  beautiful  things.     I  will  school 
myself  to  recognize  beauty.    I  will  achieve  skill  by  making  as  nearly  perfect 
as  possible  each  ajrticle  I  make.    I  will  care  for  the  mediums  of  my  art  and 
respect  the  products  of  mother  earth  with  which  I  work.     I  will  never  cheapen 
my  art  by  maMng  unlovely  things  for  the  sake  of  money.    Rather  I  will  try  to 
create  such  beauty  that  my  work  will  not  be  ignored  in  order  that  those  who 
buy  it  will  possess  an  article  of  master  workmanship." 


^  4~H  CLUB  ^ork:  helped  i^ie  choose  my  vocation  I  L  f  , 

A  radio  talk       Mrs.  Esther  Seitmann  Brucklacher,  Coi;ji-ty  CIuTd  Agent, 
MartinslDurg,  -J.  V.,  delivered  in  tlie  lTationa.1  Club  radio  program  Sat^rdgyii  i332  "A' 
May  7,  1932,  "broadcast  "by  a  network  of  59  associate  IIBC  radio  s:tations,«a-nt.  of  Afmciiltuie 


Club  Members  and  Listeners-In:- 

4-E  club  experiences  have  been  almost  entirely  responsible  for  my  pres- 
ent vocation.    Thro^j-gh  club  work  my  desire  to  do  this  work  was  awakened,  and 
the  health  and  financial  means  of  preparing  for  it  were  gained.    Long  time  4-H 
club  experience  offers  sane,  thought- challenging  vocational  guidance.    It  opens 
up  new  fields  of  interest  and  keeps  pushing  back  the  horizon  of  our  narrow 
worlds.     It  is  valuable  preparation  for  ajiy  vocation,  but  particularly  so  for 
the  work  of  being  a  leader  in  rural  America. 

A  frail,  listless  little  girl  of  eleven,  whom  neither  the  doctor  nor 
anyone  else  expected  to  ever  grow  out  of  a  semi-invalid  state  into  an  active, 
healthy  young  woman  joined  a  4-H  club.    This  girl  learned  the  rules  of  health 
in  the  club.    The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  members  entered  into  health  con- 
tests ivas  contagious.    The  girl  stopped  being  listless.    Slie  exercised  faith- 
fully day  after  day  until  the  doctor  said  her  lungs  were  normal.    After  several 
years  of  hard  work  for  health  this  girl,  who  was  myself,  placed  in  a  4r-E  Health 
contest.    TiTithout  the  experience  of  striving  for  the  fourth  "H"  I  would  not 
have  been  strong  enough  to  secure  my  education. 

One  does  not  progress  far  in  club  work  without  meeting  outstEinding 
leaders.    Their  influence  is  of  great  benefit.    These  people  expected  me  to  go 
to  college.    Tliey  introduced  me  to  personal  accounts  which  helped  me  save  spare 
cash  to  start  a  "go-to-college"  f-ujad.         own  desire  for  an  education  grew  with 
the  fund.     Club  work  not  only  gove  me  the  desire  for  college  but  also  it  was  of 
great  help  in:. furnishing  the  financial  means.    I  was  fortunate  in  winning  sev- 
eral national  contests  open  to  club  members,  some  of  which  presented  a  substan- 
tial cash  awa.rd.    Skills  taught  in  club  work  helped  me  to  get  work  at  college 
whJ.ch  helped  defray  expenses. 

Because  club  work  aroused  my  interest  in  art,  I  majored  in  Applied  Arts 
in  the  division  of  Home  Economics  at  Iowa  State  College.    This  was  a  develop- 
ment of  the  pictujre  appreciation  work  our  State  had  included  in  their  4-H 
program.    Alwo^'-s  at  school  my  poorest  grades  were  in  "drawing."     Club  work  had 
shown  that  "drawing"  was  just  one  phase  of  art.    I  learned  that  to  create 
beauty  in  any  form  is  to  be  an  artist.    The  crafts  were  my  own  particular  field. 
Thus  club  work  helped  me  to  find  the  work  to  T/hich  I  was  best  suited.  Without 
the  art  a.ppreciation  phase  of  club  work,  and  the  knowledge  of  beautiful  things 
and  wh^  they  are  beautiful,  it  is  doubtful  whether  I  would  have  taken  this 
work  in  college.    Without  this  course  I  could  not  heave  written  and  ta-ught  craft 
projects  nor  done  home  industries  extension  work. 

A  true  Eo-ujr  H'er  learns  to  rega.rd  obstacles  as  something  that  can  be 
surmounted,  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  something  one  much  desires.    These  ob- 
stacles do  not  always  happen  in  a  poetic  sense,  but  oftener  come  down  to  such 
prosaic  facts  as  unpaid  board  bills.    It  would  not  be  saying  too  much  to  state 
that  without  mj  training  as  a  Four  E'er  I  would  have  given  up  more  than  once. 
Set  backs  ajid  disajpp ointments  had  been  encountered  in  my  club  work.    I  found 
if  one  works  hard  enough  for  a  desired  end  it  can  generally  be  obtained* 
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At  the  end  of  my  first  year  in  college^  I  was  offered  a  position  to  do 
summer  camp  work  in  several  states  as  the  representative  of  a  farm  paper. 
Tliis  ex^perience  convinced  me  that  4-H  club  work  should  "become  my  career.  In 
it,  I  believed  I  could  express  my  art  ability  through  craft  work  as  effectively 
as  by  doing  studio  work.    Added  to  the  joy  of  teaching  crafts,  would  be  the 
thrill  of  working  with  people  as  well  as  the  objects  of  my  art. 

My  story  is  not  a  "success  story"  of  personal  attainments.    It  is  simply 
the  story  of  what  club  work  can  do  for  any  girl.    I  tell  my  story  not  with  a 
feeling  of  triumph  in  achievements  but  with  a  feeling  of  humility  that  I  can 
give  so  little  in  return  for  the  happiness  which  has  cone  to  me  through  well 
chosen  work. 


HOTf  l.iY  PUREBHSD  LII"rER  ?AS  RAISED 
q  _  

A  radio  tallr  hy  'Jalter  Todd,  Rensselaer,  Indiana,  P-elivered  in 
the  Departnent  of  Agricult^are  period,  National  Fam  ond  Hofce.  Hour,  through 
a  network  of  60  associate  IOC  radio  stations,  S^-turday,  Ma^'-  7,  1932, 


i 


I'  want  to  tell  you  a'Dout  the  litter  of  pigs  I  rod  sod  last  year. 
In  the  late  spring  of  1930  ny  father  acconpanied  ne  to  "buy  sor.ie  Chester 
Wliite  pigs  for  the  4-H  CI-uTd,    We  "bought  2  gilts  and  3  barrows  for  the  lui-ip 
suj.1  of  $45,00,  or  $9.00  per  head.    One  of  these  gilts  was  the  mother  of 
i::y  litter.    17e  selected  her  fron  a  good  sized  litter  in  which  4  hocxs  and 
5  gilts  were  raised.    \'Je  v;ere  caxeful  to  purchase  purebred  stock  and 
later  got  the  pedigree  for  Rensselaer  Princess  which  is  her  naiue.  Slie 
was  fed  on  an  alfalfa  pasture  and  developed  into  a  long  roony  type  of  a 
sow. 

In  Novenber  she  V7as  mated  with  Indiana  Special  a  prize  winning 
bofxv    Ker  care  from  frlr  time  until  the  latter  poj-t  of  Februrj'y  was  very 
little  as  she  wo.s  allowed  to  run  in  the  lot  with  15  milk  cows,  along  ?/ith 
three  other  gilts,  and  pick  up  her  own  living. 

About  tvra  weeks  before  she  was  due  to  farrow  she  was  separated 
from  the  other  hogs  and  fed  a  ration  of  shelled  corn,  bran  and  skiriimilk. 

On  Maxch  2nd,  1931,  she  farrowed  a  litter  of  eleven  pigs  and  saved 
9  of  them.    The  first  day  after  the  pigs  came  she  was  not  fed  but  had 
plenty  of  water  to  drlni^.    The  second  day  a  double  handfu.1  of  bran  was 
a.dded  and  made  into  a  slop  ?dth  the  water.    The  third  day  this  was  doubled. 
On  the  fourth  day  a  handful  of  corn  and  some  sld.:xii llr  v/as  added.    The  ration 
was  gradually  increased  until  by  the  second  week  she  was  ba.ck  on  com, 
taakagpj  ckj.n]mi]-k,  aad  soaked  ground  rye  and  oats.    The  sow  was  allowed  to 
have  plenty  of  exercise  each  day  after  the  first  week.    It  pays  to  give  the 
sow  careful  a.ttention  during  the  fejrrowing  season  as  nothing  a,ffects  your 
profits  more  than  the  number  of  pigs  raised  per  litter, 

Uhen  the  pigs  were  about  two  weeks  old  they  were  allowed  to  run 
out  on  the  ground  if  the  weather  v/as  nice.    They  got  plenty  of  feed  along 
vdth  their  mother  and  when  the  pigs  were  6  v/eeks  old  they  v/ere  put  out  on 
blue  grass  pastv.re.    Just  before  doing  tliis  the  pigs  v/ere  vaccinated.  At 
8  weeks  of  age  the  p:.  gs  were  weaned  and  put  on  alfalfa  pasture.    Tlie  pasture 
problem  in  Jasper  County  is  rather  hard  to  solve  but  alfalfa  gives  a  good 
succulent  feed  throughout  the  entire  sumraer  and  grea,tly  reduces  the  feed 
cost.  ' 

The  first  45  days  the  litter  was  self  fed  shelled  com  and  tanlcage 
and  hand  fed  v/hat  sld-mrailk  v/e  had  along  \7ith  34  other  pigs  of  about  the 
saine  age.    Then  ground  soaked  wheat  and  semi- so  lid  buttermilk  was  added 
and  fed  tv/ice  a  day. 

The  nine  pigs  weighed  1942  pounds  at  6  months  of  age,    A  summary 

of  the  feed  record  shows  that  the  feed  cost  for  the  litter  was  $46,47  or 

$5,16  per  head  vdth  feed  charged  at  the  local  market  price.    Add  to  this 

$28.40,  the  cost  of  the  sov/,  her  feed,  and  the  cost  of  vaccinating  the  pigs, 
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aiid  you  have  $74,87,  the  cost  of  raising  the    litter.    Valuing  them  at 
7  cents  per  pound,  the  price  received  for  the  harrows  when  they  were  sold, 
raakcs  the  total  vaJue  of  the  litter  $135,94  and  leaves  a  profit  of  $61,07 
ahove  feed  cost  and  vaccina^tion. 

In  addition  I  have  a  good  purehred  hrood  sow  valued  at  $25*00. 
\7e  did  not  sell  the  gilts,  however,  and  at  tliis  time  the  seven  gilts  and 

their  mother  have  pigs  or  a  total  of  hogs  on  the  farm 

descended  from  my  one  4~H  Club  gilt  in  two  years  time.    At  present  prices 
of  com  and  hogs  it  looks  as  thougli  they  would  a.tout  douhle  the  price  wc 
could  got  for  o-QT  com  on  the  market  this  year. 


, Ci  4-H  Glu'b  Work  and  Vocational  Adjustment 

<L  R    y  I    L  f  F 

O  r\oi/  A  radio  talk  by  Mr.  W.  A.  LlOyd,  delivered  Sat-urday,  May  7,."  19t^2,  in 

the  National  4~H  Club  Radio  Broadcast,  over  a  network  of  NBC  {radio  stations.  ; 

I  u.  s 

mat  will  I  do  when  I  become  a  man?    What  will  I  do  viien  I  become  a 
woman?    These  in  considerable  measure  make  up  the  lor^,  Ion  J -thoughts  of  child- 
hood.^ The  little  girl  with  her  dolls,  playing  at  keeping  hoTiis-ey .  ftrn "r-aig.Jattle -  - 
boy  with  his  express  wagon,  his  building  blocks,  his  pet  lamb,  or  calf,  or  pig, 
are  making  believe  they  are  grown-ups.    These  day  dreams  are  very  real,  very 
intense  in  childhood  and  early  adolescence. 

The  factors  that  influence  the  choice  of  a  vocation  under  American  con- 
ditions are  difficult  to  determine.    Perhaps  they  are  chiefly  environmental. 
The  home  life  and  home  work,  playmates,  the  schoolteacher,  the  kind  of  reading 
matter,  the  coraraimity  life,  adult  friends,  all  play  an  important  .part .  "Old 
necessity'^  who  Imows  no  law,  is  often  the  point' of  departure  from  what  we 
dreamed^oi  becoming  to  what  we  are.    America  is  still  so  young,  and  the  genus 
of  o-ox^  institutions  so  democratic,  that  we  like  to  think  that  opportunity  here 
is  limitless.    Perhaps  this  is  more  nearly  true  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.     In  European  countries  the  boy  is  more  likely  to  follow 
the  trade,  ^ business  or  profession  of  the  father,  and  for  the  girl  usually  the 
opportunities  are  much  more  restricted  than  here.     In  most  of  the  far  east,  in 
India  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  the  ironclad  system  of  caste  determines 
absolutely^  the  future  position  of  the  child.    The  democracy  of  choice,  of  self- 
der^ermination,  is  our  national  heritage,  our  birthright  of  freedom.    It  is  our 
boast,  the  light  of  our  ambition,  the  enthusiasm  that  so  stimulates  our  zeal 
and  projects  the  tremendous  energy  and  industry  that  characterizes  America. 
It  has  its  advantages,  that  we  think  far  outweigh  some  of  its  manifest  dis- 
advantages. 

■'■■^  ^®  could  know  Just  who  are  going  to  be  the  farmers  of  tomorrow  and 
mistresses  of  country  homes  and  could  work  conscientiously  with  them,  helping 
m  training  them  for  future  life  work,  conceivably  our  contribution  to  rural 
progress  might  be  much  greater.     It  might  be  fine  if  we  knew  just  who  among 
that  group  of  keen,  alert  boys  and  girls  10  to  20  years  of  age  in  extension 
clubs  would^be  taking  up  farming  and  farm  homemaking  at  about  the  age  of  27, 
but  m  America  we  canU,    Tlie  boy  we  pick  out  to  be  a  farmer  takes  a  notion 
to  be  a  Dank  president  and  the  girl  who  shows  fine  domestic  traits  becomes 
a  career  women.    Still  it  isn't  all  a  matter  of  accident  or  caprice.    We  do 
know  this  ~  that  for  the  most  part  the  farmers  and  farm  homemakers  of  tomorrow 
are  now  country  boys  and  girls,  and  that  in  a  large  measure  they  will  begin 
faxmmg  very  near  to  the  farm  on  which  they  were  brought  up.    That,  at  least, 
is  what  some  studies  seem  to  tell  us.    Each  year  about  two  hundred  thousand 
young  men  becom.e  farmers  to  replace  those  who  die,   or  retire,  and,   of  course, 
it  takes  about^two  hundred  thousand  young  women  to  properly  equip  these  young 
men  for  their  chosen  life  work. 

All  of  the  boys  and  girls  born  in  the  country  will  not  stay  on  the  farm 
and,  with  foreign  immigration  cut  off  and  a  declining  birth  rate  the  city  will 
more  than  ever  call  for  a  part  of  them,  but  we  hope  at  least  that  ajnong  the 
nearly  one  million  boys  and  girls  in  4-H  extension  clubs  each  year,  a  lai^ge 
part  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  annual  replacements  needed  will  be  fotmd. 
That  is  one  reason  we  need  to  have  a  much  larger  niunber  in  the  clubs.     If  we 
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had  two  or  three  million  hoys  and  girls  in  club  work  each  year,  then  we  could 
"be  pretty  sure  that  we  had  most  of  the  farmers  ot  tomorrow •  among ; them*  The 
training,  the  advantages,  the  ideals,  the  enthusiasms  growing  out  of  4r-E  ex- 
tension "clubs  are  atnong  the  influences  that  determine  vocational  selection, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  that  come  up_  through  the  clubs  are  hetter 'prepatred  for 
the  work  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  home.    Farming  and  rural  life  in  America 
will  not  be  secure  until  we  know  that  a  part  of  the  keenest,  finest  boys  and 
girls  are  remaining  in  the  country,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  until  fam  life 
is  attractive  and  satisfying  enough  to  hold  a  part , of  the  best. 

As  the  years  go  by,  less  and  less  will  .the  anr/oal  replacement  on  Ajnerican 
farms  and  in  farm  homes  be  left  to  mere  accident  and  chance.    Boys  and  girls 
in  the  club  demonstrations  are  learning  tha.t,the  country,  as  well  as  the  city, 
is  a  place  for  worthwhile  achievement.    The  country  needs  now  and -in  the  future 
more  and  more  intelligent,  sympathetic  leadership,  and  loyal  enthusiastic 
fellowship  from  its  own  ranks.    Boys'  and  girls'  4r-H  extension  clubs  are  help- 
ing in  building  up  this  reservoir  of  informed  rural  citizenship  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  progress.  '-  ■ 


HOT/  MY  PUPJIBRSD  LITTER  WAS  RAISED 

\   n  c       ,  •  roi-^i  of  Ag'vicnltarp 
A  radio  tallc       'Jalter  Todd,  Rensselaer,  Indiana,  aeriVe^Md "m  ^ 

the  Departoent  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Fam  and.  Hone  Hour,  through 

a  network  of  60  associate  l\nBC  radio  stations,  Saturday,  Ha-y--7,--i:9"32v 


r  want  to  tell  you  oJoout  the  litter  of  pigs  I  raised  last  year. 
In  the  late  spring  of  1930  ny  father  acconpaniod  ne  to  buy  sor.ie  Chester 
IThite  pigs  for  the  4~H  Cluh.    We  "bought  2  gilts  and  3  harrows  for  the  lunp 
Gur.1  of  $45,00,  or  $9,00  per  head.    One  of  these  gilts  v/as  the  nother  of 
riy  litter,    We  selected  her  from  a  good  sized  litter  in  which  4  horxs  and 
5  gilts  ?/ere  raised.    V/e  were  careful  tj  purchase  purebred  stock  and 
later  got  the  pedigree  for  Rensselaer  princess  which  is  her  naiue.  She 
was  ffed  on  an  alfalfa  pasture  and  developed  into  a  long  roony  type  of  a 
sow. 

In  Hovenher  she  was  nated  with  Indiana  Special  a  prize  ^'tinning 
hoarv    Her  care  fron  frir  tine  until  the  latter  part  of  Fchruaxy  was  very 
little  as  she  was  allowod  to  rvii  in  the  lot  with  15  rdlk  cows,  along  ?/ith 
three  other  gilts,  and  pick  up  her  own  living, 

Ahout  two  weeks  "before  she  was  due  to  farrow  she  was  separated 
from  the  other  hogs  and  fed  a,  ration  of  shelled  corn,  bran  and  slciiimiilk. 

On  llaxch  2nd,  1931,  she  farrowed  a  litter  of  eleven  pigs  and  saved 
9  of  them.    The  first  day  after  the  pigs  caJiie  she  was  not  fed  but  had 
plenty  of  water  to  drini^.    The  second  day  a  double  handful  of  bran  was 
added  and  made  into  a  slop  vdth  the  water.    The  third  day  this  v.-as  doubled. 
On  the  fourth  day  a  handful  of  corn  and  some  skiriEiillc  v/as  added.    The  ration 
was  gradually  increased  until  by  the  second  week  she  was  ba.ck  on  corn, 
taakagp,  skxETnilJ^,  aiid  soaked  gro-'ond  rye  and  oa^ts.    The  so;/  was  allowed  to 
have  plenty  of  exercise  each  day  after  the  first  week.    It  pays  to  give  the 
sow  careful  e.ttention  during  the  fajrowing  season  as  nothing  affects  your 
profits  more  than  the  number  of  pigs  raised  per  litter. 

When  the  pigs  were  about  two  weeks  old  they  were  allov/ed  to  ruii 
out  on  the  ground  if  the  weather  was  nice.    They  got  plenty  of  feed  along 
with  their  mother  and  when  the  pigs  were  6  v/eeks  old  they  were  put  out  on 
blue  grass  pasture.    Just  before  doing  this  the  pigs  were  vaccinated.  At 
8  weeks  of  age  the  p:  gs  were  weaned  and  put  on  alfalfa  pasture,    Tlie  pasture 
problem  in  Jasper  Coiinfcy  is  rather  hard  to  solve  but  alfalfa  gives  a  good 
succulent  feed  throughout  the  entire  sumiuer  and  greatly  reduces  the  feed 
cost. 


The  first  45  days  the  litter  was  self  fed  shelled  com  and  tanlcago 
and  hand  fed  what  slcimmilk  we  had  along  with  34  other  pigs  of  about  the 
sojne  age.    Then  ground  soaked  whea,t  and  semi-solid  buttermilk  was  added 
end  fed  twice  a  day. 

The  nine  pigs  7/eighed  1942  pounds  at  6  months  of  age,    A  summary 

of  the  feed  record  shows  tho-t  the  feed  cost  for  the  litter  was  $46,47  or 

$5,16  per  head  vdth  feed  charged  at  the  local  market  price.    Add  to  this 

$28,40,  the  cost  of  the  sow,  her  feed,  and  the  cost  of  vaccinating  the  pigs, 
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aiid  you  have  $74.87,  the  cost  of  rriising  the    litter.    Valuing  them  at 
7  cents  per  pound,  the  price  received  for  the  "bajrows  when  they  were  sold, 
raaliGs  the  total  value  of  the  litter  $135.94  and  leaves  a  profit  of  $61,07 
above  feed  cost  and  vaccination. 

In  addition  I  have  a  good  purebred  brood  sow  valued  at  $25 •00, 
Vie  did  not  sell  the  gilts,  however,  and  at  tliis  time  the  seven  gilts  and 

their  mother  have  pigs  or  a  total  of   hogs  on  the  farm 

descended  from  my  one  4-H  Club  gilt  in  two  years  time.    At  present  prices 
of  com  and  hogs  it  looks  as  thougli  they  would  about  double  the  price  wo 
could  get  for  cur  com  on  the  marlcct  tMs  year. 


THE  MTIOITAL  &BAIIJ  IvIAEKETIITG  PROGRAI/Ir 

A  rcidio  dialogue  by  Sobb  Kichols  sjid  R.  H.  Lamb  prepared  from  informa- 
tion furnished  by  E.  J.  Bell,  Jr.,  in  charge,  C-rain  Section,  Cooperative  Mar- 
keting  Division,  and  Frank  Ridgway,  Director  of  Information,  Federal  Farm  . 
Board,  and  delivered  during  the  Western  Farm  end  Home  Hour  -  Monday,  May  9, 
1932,  through  Station  KG-0  C2'A  eight  other  stations  associated  with  the  MO- 
KGO  network,  Pacific  Division,  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOoo — 

MlIOUi'TCERr    Our  interview  today  deals  with  the  relationship  between 
the  Farmers  ITational  G-rain  Corporation  and  the  G-rain  Stabilization, Corpora- 
tion.   Again  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  supplied  us  with  authentic  informa- 
tion upon  which  our  questions  and  answers  are  based.    Again  Bobb  Uichols  and 
Ralph  Lamb  lend  their  voices  to  the  cause.    Bobb,  you  may  present  the  first 
question. 

NICHOLS:    Ralph,  our  job  is  to  clear  away  some  of  the  confusion  that 
exists  in  respect  to  these  organizations  which  Jennings  has  just  named  — - 

LAlffi:    And  here's  hoping  that  we  succeed.     I  realize  that  this  confu- 
sion exists,  but  as  a  matter  of.  fcict,  they  are  separate  and  distinct  organi- 
zations.   E.  J.  Bell,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  the  Grain  Section  in  the  Cooperative 
Marketing  Division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  points  out  that  the  Farmers 
National  has  grown  out  of  the  cooperative  marketing  movement  started  by  farmers 
many  years  ago.    It  is  a  permanent  organization.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Grain 
Stabilization  Corporation  was  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  to  take  care  of  an  emergency  situation. 

NICHOLS:    Then  the  success  or  failure  of  the  grain  stabilization  opera- 
tions will  not  affect  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Corporation? 

LAI/IB ;     It  will  not  affect  the  Farmers  National,  Bobb.    Suppose  the  grain 
stabilization  operations  did  finally  result  in  a  loss.    This  loss  would  not  be 
borne  by  the  grain  cooperatives,  but  by  the  revolving  fund  provided  by  Congress 
in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.    This  act  also  provides  than  any  losses 
are  to  be  paid  back  into  the  revolving  fund  out  of  profits  from  future  stabi- 
lization operations. 

NICHOLS;    Well,  that  point  seems  to  be  definitely  settled.    Now  let's 
have  a  few  facts  that  will  indicate  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
cooperative  marketing  of  grain. 

LA1£B:    Tliere  has  been  plenty  of  progress  made  in  this  direction  during 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years.    For  instajice,  last  year  the  Farmers  National 
Grain  Corporation -and  its  members  handled  nearly  200,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
on  terminal  markets.    This  included  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  buckivheat, 
flaxseed,  and  groAn  sorghums.    That  200,000,000  bushels  is  three  times  as  much 
grain  as  cooperatives  handled  on  terminal  markets  the  year  before  the  Farmers 
National  was  established* 

NICHOLS;    200,000, 000  bushels  —  but  that  is  not  all  the  grain  handled 
by  cooperatives,  is  it? 

LMffi:    No,  it  isn't.    Local  cooperative;   associations  handle  around 
550, 000,000  bushels  yearly,  or  one- third  of  the  total  grain  moying- in  the 
market  channels  of  this  country.    Of  course,  not  all  of  this  aiTioun.t  is  handled 
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cooperativelv  at  terminals. 

HI CHOLS ;    How  many  farmers  are  there  associated  with  the  Farmers  Na- 
tional? 

LAI'ffl :    It  was  recently  estimated,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  that  250,000 
farmers  are  memhers  of  associations  affiliated  with  the  national.  These 
250,000  farmers  are  affiliated  either  "by  memlDership  in  approximately  2,000 
local  associations  or  through  memhership  in  27  regional  grain  cooperatives. 
The  27  regionals  are  the  stocldiolder  memhers  which  own  the  National • 

NICHOLS:    How  ah out  the  earnings  of  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Corpora- 
tion —  is  this  organization  making  money  for  its  members? 

LAIvIB ;    It  is.    G-eorge  Milnor,  general  manager  of  the  Farmers  National, 
in  testifying  before  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  last  fall,  stated  that 
the  profits  of  the  National  from  its  beginning  in  November,  1929,  up  to  the 
end  of  October,  1931,  amounted  to  $2,418,000. 

NICHOLS:    Fnat  becomes  of  these  earnings?    Do  they  go  to  the  farmers 
who  are  selling  their  grain  through  the  National? 

LAIvIB;    Yes,  they  belong  to  the  regional  stockholders  of  the  Farmers 
National  and,  through  them,  to  the  growers  who  have  membership  in  the  re- 
gionals. 

NICHOLS;    Then  these  profits  have  been  distributed  among  individual 
grain  growers? 

LAIvffl;    No,  not  yet. 

NICHOLS;     vfhy  haven't  they  been  distributed? 

LAI£B ;    Well,  because  the  earnings  are  being  used  to  build  up  the  Farm- 
ers National  on  a  soimd  basis;  so  that  the  ^^Tational  will  eventually  be  finan- 
cially independent  of  govornmentoJ.  aid.    T'aese  earnings  ai'e  being  held  in 
reserve.    On  the  other  hand,  the  regionals  and  locals  continue  to  distribute 
their  earnings  direct  to  growers.    Tlie  dividends  paid  to  grower  members  by  all 
local  grain  marketing  associations  in  the  United  States  amount  to  about 
$7,000,000  annually.  _  . 

NICHOLS;    How  docs  the  Farmers  National  mo-ke  its  profits? 

LAi.lB ;    Thro-'ogh  its  m^'.rketing  operations,  Bobb.    Mr.  Milnor  reports  that 
some  of  the  earnings  are  made  from  commissions  on  grain  cJid  some  from,  narrow 
margins  between  the  price  paid  and  the  price  received.    However,  one  of  the 
most  important  so-orces  of  income  is  the  operation  of  elevators,  owned  or 
leased  by  the  National. 

NICHOLS:    Isn't  that  the  way  private  grain  m.erchants  make  their  profits? 

LAiffi;    Yes,  it  is.    But  here's  the  difference;'    Profits  of  private 
grain  firms  belong  to  the  stocliholders  of  those  corporations.    Profits  of  the 
Farmers  National  G-rain  Corporation  belong  to  the  farmers  who  own  the  regional 
cooperatives. 
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I'JICHOLS:     So  much  for  the  profits,  Ralph,  apparently  it  nrast  toke  a 
groat  deal  of  money  to  operate  such  an  organization.    Trhere  does  the  Farmers 
National  get  its  capital? 

LAMB;    Some  of  the  National's  capital  consists  of  money  invested  "by  its 
regional  stocMiolders;  some  of  it  comes  from  private  commercial  hanks  and 
intermediate  credit  hanks;  and  some  from  the  Farm  Board. 

ITICHOLS ;    What's  the  latest  figure  on  the  ejnount  of  money  loaned  hy  the 
Farm  Board  to  the  Farmers  National? 

LAMB;    A  little  more  than  $39,000,000,  and  out  of  that  $39,000,000,  the 
National  has  paid  hack  ah out  $23,000,000. 

NICHOLS;    Fnat  ahout  the  \mpaid  halance? 

LAItlB;    A  part  of  the  halance  is  invested  in  facilities,  which  will  he 
paid  hack  over  a  period  of  ten  years.    The  remainder  is  used  in  the  day-to-day 
husiness  transactions. 

NI CHOLS ;    How  does  this  Farmers  National  sell  grain? 

LAIC3;    A  large  order,  Bohh.    Briefly,  the  Farmers  National  G-rain  Cor- 
poration has  Sales  offices  in  every  market  in  the  United  States  where  grain 
is  hought  and  sold.    It  also  has  an  export  department  which  makes  sales  in 
a.ll  principal  majrkets  ahroa.d.    This  is  a  tremendous  sales  organization.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  largest  handler  of  grain  in  this  country.     It  is  through  its 
hroad  contacts  with  all  classes  of  huyers  that  the  Farmers  National  can  give 
the  grower  the  henefit  of  the  best  possible  offer  at  all  times. 
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A  radio  talk       w,        Callander,  chairmanj  J^ederal  l^rop  Rl^y^^i)ife1932  'i 
Board,  delivered  over  a  network  of  49  associate  NBC  radio  s|at3"i0nB^..,iia'ti-- .Aaiici;iltu 
the  Department  of  iigri culture  period,  national  Farm  and  Homf  Hour,  V»^ednes« 
day,  May  11,  1932.  .... 


The  outstanding  f  eature  of  the  crop  report  issued  yesterday 
"by  the  Department'  of  Agriculture  was  the  f-'orther  reduction  of  over  17 
.million- ha she Is  in'the  forecast  of  Tdnter  wheat  production  for  this  year, 
^rom  a  month  ago  ?/hen  the  crop  v/as  forecast  at- 458  million  hashels,  Tes-> 
,terday  the  forecast  was  441  million  hushels.    This  is  347  million  bushels 
less  than  the  crop  produced  last  year  and  108  million  hushels  oelov/  the 
average  prodaction.    The  ahandoiinent  this  year  due  to  winter  Icilling  is 
over  11  1/2  per  cent  greater-  than  it  v/a.s  last  year  and  4  1/2  per  cent 
ahove  the  lO-year  average,    Colorado  appears  to  have  been  the  hardest  hit, 
the  abandonment  there  being  reported  at  54  per  cent,  followed  by  ITebraska 
ydth.40  per  cent,  Hew  Mexico  50,  KaXLsas.25,  wyoming  25,  and  Montana  20, 
The  crop  over  a  large  portion  of  the  great  plains  area  went  into  the 
winter  in  bad  condition  and  weather  conditions  have  been  unfavorable  most 
of  the  time  since.    Dust  and  sand  storms  have  played  havoc  vdth  the  wheat 
and  the  severe  frost  in  March  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  IJebraska, 
Kansas  and  Colorado.    IThile  the  hard  winter  crop  in  the'G-reat  Plains  area 
has  been  very  hard  hit  the  soft  winter  wheat  crop  from  Illinois  east  is  in 
excellent  condition  and  the  prospects  are  for  a  crop  about  average.  The 
crop  season  generally  is  from  a  week  to  ten  days  late. 

The  rye  crop  was  also  injured  somewhat  by  weather.    The  present 
forecast  being  a  little  over  39  million  bushels  compared  with  a  5«year 
average    of  over  44  million  bushels,    ITotyji.thstanding  considerable  abandon-' 
ment  the  acreage  to  be  harvested  tliis  year  vdll  be  slightly  above  last  year. 

The  fam  stocks  of  hay  in  the  Northwestern  States  which  suffered 
from  drought  last  year  are  very  low.    In  the  northern  States  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River  the  quantity  of  hay  on  farms  is 
less  than  half  as  large  as  the c rop  last  year  and  scarcely  one-third  as 
much  as  is  usually  on  farms  Hay  1,    In  the  South  and  East  there  is  generally 
more  hay  on  farms  than  usaal,    'Thile  this  year's  hay  crop  has  been  improved 
somewhat  in  the  Northwest  by  recent  ■  Tains  the  prospects  are  still,  for  a 
crop,  raach  below  the  average  and  the  condition  pastures  on  the  first  of 
the  month  are  the  second  lowest  that  have  been  reported  i n  the  last  thirty 
years. 

Peach  prospects  in  the  Southern  States  are  not  good.    On  the  basis 
of  present  conditions  pro;spects  are  for  about  8  l/2  million  bushels.  If 
conditions  do  not  improve  this  vdll  be  the  smallest  crop  produced  in  these 
States  of  Georgia,  ITorth  and  South  Carolina,  Arkansas  and  Illinois  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  early  potato  crop  in  the  10  Southern  States  on  May  1  shows 
some  improvement  over  the  prospects  a  month  ago,,  but  is  still  considerably 
below  the  prospects  a  yeajr  ago.    The  forecast  of  the  commercial  production 
of  the  early  crop  in  the  7  earliest  States,  excluding  Florida  and  the  Lower 
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Valley  of  Texas,  is  atout  7  l/2  ujillion  'aasliels  coinpared  with  12  3/4 
million  bushels  a  year  ago, 

Tlie  Board  mde  a  specie.!  survey  on  the  condition  of  tohacco  plants 
in  the  flue  cured  states  wliich  indicates  a  serious  loss  of  plants  in 
seed  beds  due  to  the  effects  of  March  freezes  and  blue  mold  infection. 
Although  many  beds  were  reseeded  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  good  plants 
and  there  vail  be  considerable  delay  in  transplanting.    The  damage  was 
most  severe  in  G-eorgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Eastern  Uorth  Carolina. 

Milk  production  on  May  1  was  about  7  per  cent  lower  than  the 
average  for  that  date  for  the  lo.st  5  years,  and  although  the  number  of 
milk  cows  on  farms  was  3  or  4  per  cent  above  the  number  a  year  ago  the 
total  milk  prodaction  was  about  4  per  cent  less  than- last  year.  The 
loviT  production  was  due  chiefly  to  the  r  educed  grain  feeding  combined  with 
abnormally  poor  pastures  for  this  time  of  year#  , 

Hens  in  farm  flocks  on  May  1  this  year  v/ere  laying  fewer  eggs 
per  hundred  hens  than  last  year  and  the  number  of  hens  is  slightly  lower 
than  a  year  ago,    Tlie  total  production  of  eggs  per  farm  flock  v/as  about 
2  per  cent  smaller  than  on  May  1  last  year. 


FARlfi  SCIENCE  ML  3USI1TESS  IIEWS  -  110.  2 


A  radio  talk  "by  M.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information,  Broads 
cast  Friday,  May  13,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  ITational 
Earm  and  Home  Hour,  ,,  "by  a  network  of  49  Associate  KBC  Radio  Stations, 


We're  now  in  the  midst  of  spring  seeding.    So  today  I'm  going  to 
cut  short  ny  reporting  of  the  news  of  scientific  research  to  give  you 
some  facts  from  Department  men  on  "buying  seed  and  on  seeding  crops. 

Eirst,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  new  racket.    It's  being  worked 
right  now  in  a  number  of  farming  sections  "with  irresponsible  seed  peddlers 
as  the  racketeers.    They  truck" in  from  another  state  a  quantity  of  lov;^- 
grade  misbranded  seed,  sell  it  at  cut-rate  prices,  and  then  skip  out  be«  ■ 
fore  the  buyers  find  that  the  seed  is  either  impure  or  won't  gro?/. 

I  taliced  to  several  of  the  Department's  seed  testing  men  about  this, 
and  'they  suggest  that  you  be  very  cautious  in  buying  from  irresponsible 
trd,veling  seed  peddlers  -  men  you'll  most  likely  never  see  again.  These 
seed-peddling  racketeers  are  v5, elating  the  Federal  Seed  Act  that  prohibits 
transporting  misbranded  seed  from  one  state  to  another.    You  can  help 
enforcement  officers  stamp  out  this  traffic.    And  abOTo  all,  before  you 
buy,  make  certain  that  the  seed  is  as  good  as  it's  represented  to  be. 

How,  naturally,  I  don't  want  to  say  aii;^''thing  that  will  injure  the 
man  who  is  legitimately  selling  good  seed.    That  man,  is  just  as  anxious 
as  you  are  to  have  the  seed  racketeer  put  out  of  business. 

Here's  something  of  interest  to  you  folks  in  the  Southwest,  You've 
heard  sll  sorts  of  extravagant  claims  for  a  g^ain  sorghum  .called  Grohoma, 
It's  often  referred  to  as  the  "wonder  crop,"    G-rohoraa  was  developed  in 
Oklahoma  and  is  being  exploited  again  tMs  yea^r  as  drought>-resistant  and 
high-yielding,    Ou.r  specialists,  after  two  years  of  testing,  have  found 
that  it's  only  an  ordinary  grain  sorghum.    It  is  less  drought-resistant 
than  na-ny  other  grain  sorgh-ums,  and  it  yields  less  in  most  instances. 
Tests  indicate  that  a  grower  will  lose  by  paying  higher  prices  for  G-rohoma 
than  for  other  grain  sor^ums, 

IText,  a  note  of  caution  for  you  northern  fajrmers  who  are  buying  a 
great  deaJ  of  Sudan  grass  seed  this  spring.    A  good  many  of  you  probably 
want  Sudan  hay  and  pasture  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  of  hay  that  was 
noted  in  Mr,  Callander's  crop  report  tallc  on  Tfednesday,    You  may  be  impatient 
to  get  the  Sudan  along  to  a  usable  size.    But  our  forage  crop  specialists 
ask  that  I  tell  you  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  sowing  Sudan,    This  legume  likes 
a  warm  soil.    Consequently  if  you  plant  too  early,  you  are  likely  to  get 
a  thin  stand  and  slow  early  growth.    Specialists  say  that  Sudan,  grass  should 
be  planted  about  two  weeks  after  the  regular  corn  planting  date, 

ITliile  we're  talking  of  spring  seeding  problems  and  p ractices,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  you  folks  in  the  Southeast  a  new  publica- 
tion on  Eud^u,    It  was  prepared  by  Dr,  A,J,  Pieters  and  it  came  off  the 
press  only  this  morning,    Dr,  Pieters  says  in  this  Leaflet  that  there  have 
been  more  failures  than  successes  in  trying  to  grow  Icudzu  by  sowing  the 
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seed  between  rows  of  a  cultivated  crop  after  the  last  caltivation.  There 
are  a  great  naiiy  other  facts  about  Irudzu  in  this  sinall  8-page  "bulletin. 
These  facts  will  enable  you  to  gauge  the  merits  of  claims  you  heard  ;this 
past  spring  from  persons  who  hcid  loidzu  seed  or  plants  for  sale.    As  Dr. 
Pieters  says;  "Kudzu  is  a  good  crop  in  its  place,  but  its  place  is  limited," 
He  defines  its  place  in  Leaflet  91-.L,  "Kudzu,  a  Forage  Crop  for  the 
Southeast. " 

Heroes  a  bit  of  up-to«the  minutes  news  for  you  poultiy,  raisers. 
Most' of  you  knov/,  of  course,  that  nodern  methods  of  r  earing/ ifr&feSfine^ 
ment  have  brouglit  their  troubles.    One  troLible  has  been  that  chicks 
developed  leg  weaimesses.    Some  years  ago  sd  entists  diagnosed  one  type 
of  leg  wealaiess  as  rickets  and  learned  to  correct  it  by  adding  cod  liver 
oil  or  -  some  other  source  of  vitai:iLn  D  to  the  chick  feed.    But  .CKslother 
type  has  persisted.    This  t;>~pe  is  called  nutritional  porosis.  Perhaps 
you  know  it  as  "hock  disease,"    Just  what  causes  tiiis  disease  isnH  yet 
Imown,    But  an  investigator  in  the  Department! s  poultry  work  -*  Harry  W, 
Titus  -  now  announces  a  ratioii  that  will  enable  cMcks  grown  in  confine*, 
ment  to  avoid  perosis.    In  Ms  experiments,  Llr,  Titus  prevented  this 
disease  by  adding  10  per  cent  of  rice  bran  to  the  ration,  keeping  its 
calcium-phosphoras  content- at  a  ratio  of  about  2  l/2  to  1.    The  full  de- 
tails of  this  ration  \7ill  be  published  in  the  1932  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
which  will  be  off  the  press  and  ready  for  distribution  within  the  next  few 
weeks.    As  soon  as  copies  are  available,  1^11  let  you  laiow  so  that  you  can 
write  to  your  Congressman  for  one, 

Is-st  week  I  told  you  about  the  success  of  our  chemists  in  analyzing 
^  powerful  new  insecticide,  called  rotenone.    So  many  of  you  have  expressed 
interest  in  this,  that  in  conclusion  today  I^m  going  to  give  you  another 
brief  glimpse  into  the  chemists*  laboratories.    In  this  case,  too,  we  find 
the  scientists  worldng  on  an  insecticide.    Only  recently  these  men  developed 
a  synthetic  organic  compound  which  is  more  toxic  than  nicotine  trhen  sprayed 
on  aphids.      Mcotine  is,  as  you  Imow,  one  of  the  most  valuable  insecticides 
used  by  orchardists,  truck-crop  grov/ers,  and  florists,  but  it  isnH  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantity.    The  new  synthetic  substitute  is  called  neon- 
i  CO  tine.    Already  this  discovery  hag  been  taken  up  by  commercial  manufp.c- 
turers.    And  now  the  Department  has  gone  a  step  further.    Scientists  have 
found  that  a  common  Russian  weed  -  with  an  unpronounceable  name  -  contains 
as  mach  as  2  to  3  per  cent  neonicotine  and  related  alkaloids.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  tliis  plant  into  the  United 
States. 
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A  radio  dialogue  by  Bobb  Nichols,  and  E.  H.  Lamb  pre^are'd  from        ^.  ^ ^^^^^^^ 
formation  furnished  by  C.  G.  Randall,  in  charge,  Livestodr  ^(?'#oc!rl''§i^c--^'  . 
tion,  Cooperative  Marketing  Division,  and  Frank  Ridgway,  Dir?ector  of  In- 
formation, Federal  Farm  Board,  and  delivered  during  the  We stjer'rir-FaTCT'and 
Home  Hour,  Monday,  May  16,  1932,  through  Station  KGO  and  eightf^'S^tKer 
stations  associated  with  the  IT3C-KG0  network.  Pacific  Division,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  .•  •  .•.  • 

— ooOoo—  ■  ■  , 

ANITOUNCER;    A  little  over  a  month  ago  —  on  April  8th,  to  be  ex- 
act —    Bobb  Nichols  and  Ralph  Lamb  discussed  the  National  Livestock  Mar- 
keting Association  and  its  program.    The  discussion  was  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  C,  G.  Randell,  in  charge  of  the  Livestock  and 
Wool  Section  and  Frank  Ridgway,  Director  of.  Information,  Federal  Farm 
Board.    Today,  our  interview,  based  on  information  furnished  by  these  two 
Board  officials,  deals  with  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  and 
its  activities.    And  now  Bobb,  itVs  your  turn  -  -  ~ 

NI CHOLS:    Ralph,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  sheep  producers  are 
.    faced  VTith  a  unique  marketing  problem.  -  Sheep  produce  two  distinctlj;-  dif- 
ferent products  —  meat  and  wool.    Has  this  problem  been  solved? 

j^H'^:    You  have  partially  answered  your  own  question,  Bobb,  This 
problem  v^ras  solved  by  est^ishing  separate  national  selling  agencies,  one 
for  the  handling  of  livestock,  including  sheep ^and  lambs,  and  the  other  for 
the  handling  of  wool, 

NI CHOLS;    And  the  sales  agency  for  wool  is  known  as  the  National 
Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  is  that  right? 

LAl.IB :    Yes,    It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  this  National  was 
established  in  1930,    During  each  of  its  tw  years  of  operation,  it  has  handled 
more  than  100,000,000  pounds  of  wooly  or.  more  than  one-third  of  the  country's 
total  production, 

NICHOLS;    .But  doesnH  the  cooperative  wool  marketing  movement  date 
back  more  than  two  years? 

LAIvlB ;     Sure,  it  does.    Back  in  1926,  the  i,banner  year  for  wool  coop- 
eratives, their  volume  approximted  27,000,000  pounds.     So,  you  see,  the 
National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  is  now  handling  three  or  four  times  as 
miuch  wool  as  the  wool  cooperatives,  operating  separately,  previously  handled. 

NICHOLS;     Inhere  does  all  this  cooperaMve  wool  come  from,  Ralph? 

LA2/IB;    Where?    Why,  farmers  and  ranchers  in  practically  every  sta,te 
in  the  United  States  deliver  woo-1  to  the  National  through  27  stockholder-- 
member  agencies.    These  member  agencies  receive  wool  from  40,000  producer  . 
members, 

NICHOLS;     So  40,000  individual  wool- growers  sell  through  the  National 
Wool  Marketing  Corporation?    -What-  io  they  gain  bj^  it?.  .    ,  • 
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LAI'IB;    "v7ell,  to  answer  your  question  "briefly,  the  ITational  gives 
the  grov/ers  a  better  raarketing  service  and  helps  to  finance  their  operations 
•  •while  the  wool  i  s '•'being  sold. 

MCHOLS;    Doesn't-  the  old  system  offer  the  wool  producer  a  market- 
ing service  also?      -  ■  '  . 

Ijj\I\aB;   ■  It  •  of fers' the  grower  a  marketing  service.    Bat  here^s  what 
happens  under  the  old  system.    You  laiow,  of  course,  that  most  sheep  are 
sheared  in  the  spring  and  early  s\immer.    Consequently  nearly  ever^'-one  tried 
to  market  their  \70ol  at  about  the  same  time.    Then  along  come  the  buyers, 
often  with  a  black  picture  of  market  conditions.    The  grower  becomes  dis»- 
couraged  and  sells  at  the  buyer ^s  figure. 

NICHOLS^  •  Wouldn't  the' growers  hold  their  wool  and  sell  it  later? 

LAMB:    Usually  they  can't  hold;  they're  forced  to  sell,  because 
they  need  money. " 

ITICHOLS:     So  that^s  where  -the  National  comes  in,  is  it? 

IiAJvIBi,':  Yes,  that's  where  the  National's  financial,  service  to  grow- 
ers comes  in.    It  loans  money  to  wool  producers  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  refuse  to  sell' their  wool  to  country  buyers  at  relatively  low  prices  in 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer,   ■  Growers  are  thus  able  to  turn  their  wool 
to  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation  which  offers  it  for  sale  over  a 
period -of  many  months.      This  avoids  glutting  the  market  Tdth  an  enormous 
volume  of  wool'  daring  the  early  summer,  - 

NI CHOLS;    To  what  extent  are  wool  growers  taking  advantage  of  this 
financial  service  offered  by  the  National? 

UMBi     To  the  extent  of  approximately  $4,600,000  in  19-31.  These 
loans  were  made  to  growers  while  the  wool  was  still  on  the  sheep* s  backs. 

NICHOLS:    TTliat's  the  object  of  a  pre-shearing  advance  of  rands? 

LAI'.IB ;    This  pre- shearing  advance  makes  it  possible  for  the  grower 
to  pay  feed  costs,  and  to  pay  shearing  and  other  operating  expenses.    In  ad- 
dition to  this  loan,  money  is  advanced  to  "-the  grower  at  the  time  he  delivers 
his  wool  to  one  of  the  National's  27  member 'agehci es.    Last  year,  tliis 
t^rpe  of  an  advance  amounted  to  $13,300,000, 

NICHOLS;     How  about  final  settlement  for  a' season's  wool  clipIT  Are 
the  final  returns  to  growers  paid  promptly? 

LAMB;     Well,  Eobb,  there  was  some  delay  in  m.aking  final  returns  to 
growers  during  the  first  two  years'  operations  of  the  National  Wool  Market- 
ing Corporation,  'cut  steps  have  been  tal^en  to  prevent  this  hap-oening  in  the 
■  fu1ru.re,  ■  Tbi s  delay  wa:s  due  to  the  fact  that  wool  markets  were  demoralized 
and  higli  advances  to  growers  had  to  be  protofcted,  making  it  difficult  for 
the  National  to -^-sell  wo-ol  freely  and  make  prompt  settlement.    But  recently 
the  Executive  Committee  has  adopted  a  new  plan  of  handling  and  selling  wool, 
Thds  \7ill  speedup  the  final  settlement  with  gro?/ers.    It  will  also  help 
•to  cut  operating' costs  still  further.  _  Egth -wool  growers  and  officials  of 
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their  cooperatives  realize  that  it  :'is  detrimental  to  their  organized  mar- 
keting work  to  malce  higLi  advances,  and  they  are  taking  steps  to  avoid  this 
trouhle  in  the  future. 

NICHOLS:    ^T/here  does  the  National  Wool  Corporation  get  the  money 
to  make  these  advances  to  growers? 

LAJvIB:    The  National  iDorrows  most  of  this  money  from  an.  intermediate 
credit  "banlc  and  private  hanl^is        then  about  20  per  cent  of  it  has  "been 
loaned  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 

M CKOLS:    I  can  see  that  financing  the  producer  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  cooperative  marketing  program.    HqW  do  manuf Eicturers  regard 
this  newcomer  in  the  wool  marketing  field? 

Mi3;     They  seem  to  regard  it  with  favor,    Mr,  Randell  reports  that 
mill  buyers  have  told  iiim  that  they  welcome  the  development  of  the  National 
V'ool  Marketing  Corporation  in  the  wool  merchandising  field,  because  they 
believe  that  through  the  operations  of  this  national  corporation  a  greater 
degree  of  stability  will  be  effected  in  wool  prices.    The  manufacturer  does 
not  want  to  buy  wool  one  day  if  he  feels  that  probably'-  the  next  day  or  the 
day  after  that  a  competitor  of  his  can  go  to  another  dealer  and  buy  wool 
from  one  to  tvio  cents  a  pound  cheaper.    The  National  already  has  been  able 
to  effect  some  stability  in  y/oo1  prices.    Talting  everything  into  considera- 
tion, Bobb,  wool  growers  have  made  a  good  shov/ing  in  the  developm.ent  of 
their  own  national  marketing  agency, 

iFNO'UNCEH;    Yes,  that  is.  a  good  shelving  —  an  organization  only  two 
years  old  and  yet  handling  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  of  wool  yearly  for 
its  4-0,000  farmer  and  rancher  m€a:.ibers» 
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A  radio  talk  "by  I*  0*  SchaulD,  Director  of  Extension  Servifce,  ITorth 
Carolina  State  College ^  Raleigh,  i>T.C.,  delivered  in  the  Land  G-rcCit__ College 

period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Wednesday,  May  18,  — ■ 

net-'Torli  of  58  associate  iT3C  radio  stations.     •      .  .  , 

— oOo—        '  .  '  .  ,. 

Customs  and  ha^bits  resist  chan'ge,-   This  is  especially  true  in.iajrin 
life,  yet,  perhaps  no  line  of  "cjusiness  is  more  qaickly  or  definitely  affected 
l)y  neTT  scononic  conditions.    Uo  one  can  que^t.i-on  that  there,  have  "been  unusual 
econoiriic  adjustments  since  the  tTorld  War.    .The  effect  of.  the,-se  on  every  farmer 
has  oeen  unusually  severe  and  'sheer  necessity  has  compelled  all  farmers  to 
adjust  operations  to  new  situations. 

For  more  than  a  generation  xTorth  Carolina  farmers  have  grovTn  mostly 
cash  crops.    They  have  produced  cotton,,  tohacco,  peanuts,  or  other  cs.sh  crops 
for  the  r^arket  and  depended  on  income  from  these. to  pay  all  operating  costs, 
purch?.se  family  food  and  livestock  feed,  'and  provide  for  any  other  needs  or 
lujsuries.    When  farm  commodity  prices  to.lDpganned  a  few  years  ago,  our  cash  crop 
farmers  immediately  ran  into  financial  difficulties,  and,  in  thousands  of 
instances,  their  families  .'^ere  in  real  want  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

To  correct  this  situation  a  radical' change  .in  the  agricultural  program 
of  the  State  was  ziecessary.    To  this  end,  the  Agricultural  College  together 
^ith  all  other  recognized  a.gencies  applied  their  efforts. 

It  ^as  agreed  that  the  production  of  food' and  feed,  at  least  for  home 
needs,  and  a  reduction  in  acreage  planted  to  cash,  cro.ps.,.  was  fundamental  amd 
conducive  to  a  sound  agric^Lilture.    Headed  "by  the  G-overnor  with  the  slogan, 
"Live  at  Home",  an  active  and  continuous  program  has  .been  put  on  in  every 
section  and  county  of  the  State*. 

The  College  first  assembled  information  showing  the . amount s  of  various 
comraodities  necessary  to  properly  feed  the  people  a^d.  also  giving  the  s^j.rplus 
or  deficit  of  these  commodities  produced  in  every  county,  and  for  the  State  as 
a.  whole*    The  most  reliable  information  showed  that  ITorth  Carolina .  spent 
approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  ,dollars..annually  for  imported  food 
and  feed.  ,      -  ^ 

Cash  crop  farming  does  not  utilize  labor  and  equipment  throughout  the 
year.    Therefore,  it  was  enphasized  that  sufficient  food  and  feed  for  at  least 
the  actual  farm  needs  could  be  grown  with  the  available  labor  on  the  farm  and 
the  cost  of  production  thus _^ be  held  at  a  mdnimom..    The  press  of  the  State,  the 
public  schools,  civic  clubs,  merchants,  and  other  agencies  joined  in  putting 
s"ach  facts  before  the  people. 

One  especia,lly  effective  means  of  reaching  each  home  was  a  food  omd 
feed  budget  for  a  family  of  five.    This  budget  was  printed  on  a  single  sheet 
of  paper,  one  side  of  which  showed  the  requirements  for  an  adequate  diet, 
while  the  other  side  carried  blank  spaces  to  a.id  each  family  to  v.^ork  out  its 
po.rticalar  requirements  and  thus  show  the  surplus  or  deficit  existing  on  that 
farm,  ^'ith  each  item. 
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A  copy  of  this  "budget  xias  supplied  through  school  principals  to  every 
high  school  student  in  the  State.    Several  counties  reported  more  than  90^ 
of  the  students  working  out  a  budget  for  their  individual  homes. 

The  success  of  the  program  is . indicated  hy  a  pronounced,  shift  in  acreage 
from  cash  crops  to  food  and  feed  crops.    In  three  years  there  was  a  decrease 
in  cash  crops  amounting  to  541,000 -acres  and  an  increase  in  food  and  feed  crops 
of  865,000  acres.    The  value  of  the  increase  in  food  and  feed  at  present  low 
prices  amounted  to  $42,289,000.    Even  with  this  remarkaole  cliange,  the  State 
has  not  yet  reached  its  goal  of  a  self-sustaining  agriculture,  though  it  is 
nearer  to  such  a  goal  than  it  has  ."been  in  fifty  years.  ' 

The  attaining  of  the  " Live-at~Home"  j>rograiii,  however,  is  only  part  of 
the  goal*    IvTorth  Carolina  "still  needs  to  balance  crops  and  livestock  so  as  to 
utilize  labor  and  equipment  to' better  advantaige  and  likewise  to  adapt  pro- 
duction to  market  demands.    To  this  end  during  the  past  year  extension  workers 
held  a  series  of  regional  meetings  in  various  sections  of  the  State.    To  these 
meetings  were  invited  leading  fanners,  homemaicers,  business  men,  vocational 
teachers,  county  and  home  agents,  and  boys  and  girls  from  the  4-H  clubs,  repre- 
senting each  county  in  the  State. 

Each  of  these  regional  meetings  covered  a  two-day  period.  'At  the  first 
session  on  the  opening  day  the  economic  situation,  as  it  affects  agriculture, 
and  the  supply  and  demand  outlook  for  the  main  commodities  grown  for  market 
in  ITorth  Carolina  were  presented  to  those  attending.    To  many,  one  of  the 
surprises  at  these  meetings  was  th-e  evident  interest  of  our  farm  women  in 
economic  and  outlook  charts  and  facts. 

After  receiving  information  on  the  economic  situation,  the  delegates 
divided  into  groups  or  committees  along  the  lines  of  crops,  livestock,  farm 
management  and  reorganization^  clothing,  nutrition,  family  living,  etc.  On 
each  such  committee  were  farmers,  farm,  women,  business  men,  arid  College  . 
specialists,  representing  each  subject-matter  groujp.    I>uring  the  afternoon 
and  evening  these  committees  worked  out  a  recommended  program  applicable  to 
the  particular  region  in  which  the  conference  was  being  held.    On  the  second 
day,  the  committee  reports  were  presented  to  the  group  as  a  v/hole,  and,  as 
finally  adopted,  were,  printed  for  general  distribution. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  measure  the  success  of  these  conferences, 
Imt  the  comments  of  those  in  attendance  to  the  effect  that  they  were  the 
most  profitable  agricultural  meetings  they  had  ever  attended,  indicate  pro- 
gress. 

ITorth  Carolina  agriculture  is  not  yet  out  of  the  woods,  but  many  farmers 
have  publicly  stated  that , they  have  turned  the  corner  and  can  go  forward  even 
though  comr.iodity  prices  remain  at  a  low  level.- 


maiTG  THE  MOST  OF  RUEAl  LIFE  f  » 


A  radio  talk  "by  Miss  Ella  Loughran,  Home  Denonstration  Agent,  Sio-ux.  J 
City,  Iowa,  delivered  in  the  Land  Grant  College  period  of  the  national  Farm., 
and  Home  Hour,  17ednesday,  I.Iay  18,  1932,  by  a  network  of  58  associate  IC3C  ^^^^^^i^r 
radio  sta.tions.  \  


^oOo— - 

Folks  of  the  Farm  aiid  Home  Hour  audience,  Iowa  women  and  home  demonstra- 
tion acents  send  greetings  to  you, 

I've  "been  asked  to'  spealr •  for  the  100 000  Iowa  women,  and  the  31  Iowa 
home  demonstration  agents  who  'carry  on'  the  Iowa  program  of  extension  work  in 
order  to  make  the.  most  out"  of» -r\iral  life,    I  shall  tell  you  the  story  of  the 
development  of  this  work.    "  •' 

It  began  in  1304,    This-  first  extension  work  in  our  state  took  the  form 
of  institutes  and  train  exhibits  for  the"  entertainment  and  information  of  Iowa 
farm  women.    This  type  of  work  kept  growing  for  the  next  10  years.    Then  came 
the  war  with  its  demand  on  farm  women.    Those  years  brought  lectures  and 
demonstrations  into  the  extension  program. 

Fron  about  1920  on,  home  demonstration  work  in  Iowa  has  developed  into 
its  modern  form. 

Farm  women  and  home  demonstration  agents  have  decided  that  the  extension 
work  shaJl  not  only  give  the  women  definite  information  for  personal  use,  but 
shall  also  help  the  community  and  family  life  of  the  farming  sections. 

The  objects  of  the  work  h-ave  thus  changed  much.    The  methods  of  the 
work  have  changed  more.    How  the  women  leaders  of  every  school  district  take 
most  of  the  responsibility  for  placing  information  before  the  women  of  tlieir 
district.    The  women  of  every  township  elect  a  committee  of  eleven  officers. 
This  comrdttee  transacts  the  business  of  the  township  organization  azid  its 
members  attend  the  training  schools  held  by  the  home  demonstration  agent  or 
the  specialist  in  nutrition  or  home  management  or  whatnot  from  the  Iowa  State 
College, 

After  the  meetings  of  the  training  schools,  the  committee  members  go 
back  into  their  own  school  districts  and  hold  follow-up  meetings. 


IJow  this  system,  which  takes  information  to  more  women  than  ever  could 
be  served  by  the  21  home  demonstration  agents  alone,  began  in  1920.    Th-at  year, 
1258  local  leaders  held  2445  follow-up  meetings.    La.st  year  10,159  local  leaders 
held  41,076  follow-up  meetings.    In  all  nearly  100,000  women  received  instruction 
at  these  meetings  in  "the  five  main  projects  of  Iowa  home  demonstration  extension 
work.    These  projects  are  child  care,  home  management,  home  furnishing,  nutri- 
tion, and  clothing. 

The  women  of  each  county  decide  what  projects  they  want  to  push  and  how 
they  shall  enlist  the  cooperation  of  a  maximum  number  of  the  farm  women  in  the 
county  in  carrying  on  each  project.    One  each  month  the  women  who  serve  as 
chairmen  of  each  of  the  township  committees  that  I  have  just  described  to  you 
meet  together  under  the  leadership  of  a  woman  known  as  the  county  chairman. 


( over) 


This  group  lays  the  plaj;s^frQ-r,:  -  and  oversees  the  conduct  o'f  the  hone  project 
work  in  tha  county...  •  ";  ' 

73  home  demonstration  agen-Gs  in  the  Iowa  counties  are  the  officers  of  the 
IoT7a  State  College  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  who  see  to  it  that 
the  women  of  the  cou:ities  where  we  are  stat-i-oned  get  full  information  from  the 
home  economists  and  other  scientists  of  the  College  and  of  the  Federal  department. 
This  scientific  information  helps,  the  women- of." the  county  engaged  in  the  home 
demonstration  projects  to  reach  the  goals  of  the  projects.    And  these  goals  are 
health  for  farm  faruilies;  good  family  relationships;  attractive  homes;  appro- 
priate and  .attractive  dre.ss '  f.or  ■  :the .  wpmeh  and  girls  of  the  family  ^Tithout" 
extravr.gance.;  and  achievem-ent'-o.f  mor^  lei  sura' for  the  homemaker  and  the  children 
through  efficient  me thodsj  of  horna  ma:nagement,;;;  Of  course,  it  is  up  to  the  members 
of  the  individual  family  to  use  this  leisure  in  their  own  way.  for  recreation  in 
the  home  —  family  reading,  individual  reading,  music,  social  life,  corjmunity 
service,  sufficient  rest       whatever  will  "bring  . the.  most  satisfaction  to  the 
family  and  its  individual  members.-  ". 

In  iiDy  time  as'  a  home  demonstration  agent ,.•  I  -have  seen  many  fan'n  fajiiilies, 
many  farm  homemalcers  find  new  enjoj^ment  in  their  lives  with  the  aid  of  their 
neighbors  in  the  home  demonstration  work. 

Comoirunities  also  feel  the  effect  of  home  project  work.    In  my  county  one 
township  group,  as  a  result  of  the  nutrition  project,  began  serving  hot  school 
lunches  during  the  winter  months  and  has  .continued  the  work  for  9  jeaxs.  The 
women  meet  in,  the  summer  to  can  enough  .vegetables  for  the  school  use.    A  hired 
worker  prepares  the  meals  under  the  direc.t"i.on  of  a  -committee  of  the  women. 

But  I  could  ramble  on  like  this  for  .hours,  and- 1  know  that  you  want  to 
hear  some  more  of  the  music  on  .the  program  today -and  the  .talks  from  the  other 
speakers.    So,  once  more,  members  .of  .  .the':  Farm  and  Hone  Hour  audience,  best 
wishes  from  Iowa  homemakers  and  home  demonstration  agents,  and,  from  your 
speaker,  many  thanks  for  your  attention.;;. 


]  LIB  r-v  • 

'^(n  <^  EXTENSION  WORK  PAYS  Fm.i  DIVIDENDS  !    ,  ^  ^'      ^  '  ^ 

,,  .  I   ^    my  2^  1932  "k 

A  radio  talk  "by  Honoral^le  A,  F.  Lever,  Federal  Farm  Boafd^  Wasliington, 
D.  C«,  delivered  in.  the  La^id-G-rant  College:  period  of  the  National  Farni  and  Hone 
Hour,  Wednesday,  May  18,  1932,  "by  a  network  of  58  associate  n4c  ra^di-o  T-tcitjon^i 

Agricultural  legislation  of  this  country  divides  itself  into  four  pha,ses, 
namely:  -  Education,  Research,  Finance  and  Distrilnition,  and  these  are  covered 
respectively  hy  the  Morrill  and  the  Smith-Lever  Acts,  the  Hatch  Act,  the  Rural 
Credits  Act,  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act, 

In  this  program  we  celebrate-  the  18th  Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Bill  "by  president  Wilson  on  May  8,  1914.    The  Smith-Lever  Act 
comi:iitted  the  Federal  G-overiiment ,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  permanently, 
to  the  policy  of  support  of  agricultural  extension  work. 

The  first  Morrill  Act  providing  for  the  estahlishnent  of  land  grant 
Colleges  and  for  teaching  therein  Agricaltura  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  inaugurated 
nothing  new  in  method  of  teaching;  it  only  found  a  new  field  in  which  the  old, 
pedo.gogic  principles  of  teaching  might  graze. 

The  Smdth-Lever  Act  struck  a  new  note  in  teaching  and  uncovered  something 
different  in  the  realm  of  education,    president  Wilson  said  of  its  method: 
"It  constitutes  the  kind  of  v/ork  vh.ich  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  kind  which 
generates  real  education."  Dean  Dimcan  recently  said:     "It  is  more  than  a  law; 
it  is  a  conception;  it  is  an  inspiration;   it  is  a  spirit." 

In  its  terms,  and  "by  implication,  from  statements  of  those  responsi'ble 
fpr  its  enactment,  it  is  more  pregnant  in  prophecy  and  suggestions  for  the 
future,  perhaps,  than  any  single  law  of  the  land. 

What  has  "been  the  harvest  in  its  18  years  of  operation,  what  the  dividends? 

The  great  dream  of  agriculture  thxToughout  all  time  has  "been  to  develop  a 
safe,  stable,  independent,  forward-looking,  rural  leadership,  which  unhampered 
by  lack  of  financial  support  or  partisan  or  sectional  influences  should  devote 
itself  to  every  phase  of  country  life,  social,  economic,  or  financial,  with 
definite,  unified  programs  for  the  future  -  a  leadership  capable  of  organizing 
agriculture  as  an  effective  fighting  force  in  behalf  of  its  ideals. 

Such  leadership  we  have  in  the  army  of  devoted  county  and  home  agents  of 
the  country,  under  whose  wise  guidance  and  steadying  influences,  agriculture 
today  is  better  organized,  better  directed,  more  united  in  thought  and  more 
fixed  in  fundamental  aims  and  D.spirations  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

In  my  report  of  December  8,  1913,  accompanying  the  Lever  Bill,  repeated 
references  are  made  to  the  financial  aspects  and  needs  of  agriculture.  Senator 
Smith  of  Georgia,  co-author,  referred  many  times  in  the  same  vein.  Contemporary 
literature  shows  clearly  we  had  in  mind  a  system  of  credits  adapted  to  the 
particular  needs  of  agriculture  -  the  present  system  of  rural  credits. 

Again  I  say:     "This  bill  furnishes  the  machinery  by  which  the  farm  boy 
and  girl  can  be  reached  with  real  agricultural  and  home  economic  tradning 
through  the  coujitry  schools.    The  whole  trend  of  our  system  of  education  is 
calculated  to  minimize  agriculture  as  a  profession,  to  create  a  feeling  of 
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dissatisf ri.ction  ^.Tith  farn  lifa  and'tiii  amlSition  to  get  away  from  it."    Here  is 
the  seod  corn  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Act. 

Again  from  this  saine  report;     "The  itinerant  teacher  or  demonstrator  will 
"be  expected  to  give  as  much  thought  to  the  economic  side  of  agriculture  -  the 
marlieting,  standardizing  and  grading  of  farm  products  -  as  he  gives  to  the 
matter  of  larger  acreage  yields."     Note  especially  the  \7ord  "marketing."  In 
the  Se-nate  debate  it  is  emphasized  over  and  over  -  forerunner  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1929  designed, to  lend  financial  aid  to  cooperatively  organized 
groups  of  farmers.. 

The  reports  of  the  debates  on  the  Smith-Lever  Bills  give  the  first  indica- 
tion that  the  importance  of. the  distribution  of  farm  products  has  found  definite 
lodgment  in  the  congressional  mind. 

To  me,  a  kind  of  foster  father  for  them,  it  is  gratifying  beyond  ex- 
pression to  find  that  county  and  home  agents,  Smith-Hughes  leaders,  in  fact  all' 
federally  aided  farm  agencies,,  have  thrown  a  maximum  of  strength  behind  the 
policies  projected  under  the.  authority  of  this  last,  cap-sheaf  of  fundamental 
agricu.ltural  legislation  -  the  Agricaltu.ral  Marketing  Act. 

In  such  a  union  of  forces,  devoted  and  militant,  for  a  better  civiliza- 
tion tlirough  a  better  agriculture,  we  challenge  the  dismal  picture  of  Harkham' s  - 
The  Man  with  the  Hoe.  •  ■       ■  , 

These  are  some  of  the.  dividends  which  we  report  to  our  stockholders,  the 
120,000,000  people  of  the  United  States,.  .    ■  ' 

I  would  fail  in  my  sense  of  fairness  if  I  did  not  put  the  large  measure 
of  these  dividends  into  the  lap  of  the  originator  and  propagandist  of  the 
fundamental  tho'oght  underlying  the  extension  method  of  agricultural  teaching  as 
made  permanent  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  late  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp.    Hs,il  to 
his  memoryl  ..... 


.1 


COOPEHiTIVE  I:IimiCETI m  OF  ?RUITS  VESETilBLES 


A  radio  dialo£UG  "by  Bobb  Nichols  aiid  R,  H,  Lamb  prepared  from  information 
f-arnished  by  K,  B.  Gardner,-  in  charge,  Eruits  and  Vcgota-bles  Section,  Division  of 
Goopera,tivo  Llarkcting,  and  Frc-rJ^  Ridguay,  Director  of  Information,  Federal  Farm 
Bor.rd,  a^id  delivered  Monday,  May  23,  1932,  throiigh  Sta.tion  KG-0  and  eight  otlier 
stations  associated  T7ith  the  IIBC-IC&O  net  uork.  Pacific  Division,  National  Broad- 
casting Comp'^ny. 


Ai:i!;TOin:TCSIl:  Today,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  sending  you  the  seventh  of  its 
scries  of  eight  intcrvicTTs  dealing  uith  questions  concerning  cooperative  marlceting 
of  farm  products.    In  our  other  question  and  ansvrer  tournaments  we  have  discussed 
hoT7  farmers'  coopcra.tives  are  "being  aided  "by  the  Agricultural  Marlieting  Act  in 
selling  livestod::,  cotton,  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs,  grain  and  wool*  And 
now  —  well,  Bohb  Nichols  has  a  list  of  questions  in  hand  and  Halph  Lr-inb  draws 
neo.r»    The  bout  is  on, 

NICHOLS:    For  a  n-umbcr  of  weeks,  Ralph,  we  have  been  talking  in  tenns  of 
millions  —  so  maiv  millions  for  this  and  so  many  for  tliat.    Just  how  nirjiy  millions 
of  dollars  altogether  h^ve  been  loa/ned  to  cooperatives? 

LAI.'S:  Up  to  the  first  of  April,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  had  loaned  to 
cooperative  orgoaizations  handling  various  kinds  of  farm  products  more  th_azL 
$993,000,000. 

NICHOLS:  iUmost  a  billion  dollarsl    How  much  of  this  amount  went  to  cooper- 
a.tives  handling  fru.it s  and  vcgetablcs?-t-.iat *  s  the  branch  of  the  cooperative 
ma-r]ieting  novcmciit  which  I  would  liire  to  liave  you  tell  us  about  today. 

LAI.ffi:  Suits  mo,  Bobb.  Getting  bad-  to  yoi;T  question  —  about  $33,000,000 
in  all  lia.s  been  learned  to  fru.it  and  vegetable  prodiicers.    Nearly  lia.lf  of  this 
$33,000,000  Iia.s  already  been  paid  back  to  the  Board. 

NICHOLS:     I  suppose  the  Farm  Board  regards  this  financial  assistance  a.s 
their  most  ii:iporta:.it  contribution  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry?- 

LAi'B:  TI1C3'-  do  not.    They  feel  tliat  their  most  important  contribution  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  producers  has  been  in  helping  to  sot  up  marketing  organiza- 
tions.   Without  question,  setting  up  the  proper  kind  of  marketing  organizations  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  cooperative  marketing  movement.    And  the  Farm.  Board 
has  been  very  busy  answering  calls  from  farr.icrs  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  men  from  the  Board  have  gone  out  to  aid  about  200  cooperative  associations  or 
groups  of  fruit  ojid  vegetable  growers  in  42  different  states.    You  see,  Bobb,  these 
growers  have  one  of  the  biggest  organization  problems  of  any  group  of  producers  in 
the  country, 

NICHOLS:  Wb^r  is  that? 

LAIO ;  rJell,  in  the  first  place,  fruits  and  vegctoJblcs  are  produced  in  aJl 
of  the  48  states  —  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  North  Dai^iota  to  Texas*  Last 
year  fanners  shipped  by  rail  slightly  in  excess  of  1,000,000  carloads  of  perish- 
ables.   More  tlT^aJi  40  different  products  were  included  in  the  one  million  carloads. 
It  is  a  gigantic  task,  to  ga.ther  and  maairet  a  million  caxloads  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  48  states.     Talce  potatoes, for  example  —  they  are  prod^iced  in  all  states; 
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and  apples,  in  all  'but  two  states,    ^ut  in  spite  of  tlicse  liandicaps,  the  fruit  and 
vogetalDlo  cooperative  novcncnt  has  made  real  progress.    There  are  now  a'oout  1,400 
fruit  and  ve^'^etahle  cooperative  associations  in  existence, 

NICHOLS:    Have  you  any  f ignores  to  indicate  the  nonhership  and  vol-une  of 
"business  of  those  associations? 

L;^13:  I  Inve,  Mr.  Gardner  reports  th^t  these  1,400  cooperative  associations 
have  a  neulDership  of  approxinately  180,000.  Tlicir  sales  during  the  1930-31  market- 
ing season  is  estirocuted  to  total  ah  out  $319,000,000. 

UIC30LS:  There  is,  I  i:Qidersta:id,  a  national  organization  to  coordinate 
the  marketing  activities  of  these  ni:oorous  cooperative  associations.  Is  that 
right? 

L-AI/EB:    Yes,  aoout  a  year  ngo  certain  of  the  cooperatives  established  the 
National  S'ruit  and  Vcgetahle  Exclicange,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.    It  is 
the  newest  of  the-  national  selling  agencies  formed  hy  cooperatives  with  the 
assistance  of  the  ?arm  Board,    The  Exch^ige  is  one  of  the  farmers*  "Big  Six" 
national  cooperative  marketing  organizations  now  in  operation  inHie  United  States, 

NICHOLS;    Tell  us  something  about  this  National  mid  its  plan  of  mrketing, 

Lili'ffl :  G-jLpji]_v,    As  I  just  stated,  the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Exc.-'a.nge, 
Inc.  is  a  new  organization  and  has  been  operating  only  a  few  months.    While  it 
was  established  last  May,  it  did  not  begin  actual  operations  uatil  November.  Yet 
during  its  first  year's  operations  it  will  handle  for  its  stockholder  members  at 
least  35  different  kinds  of  the  more  iiiportant  fruits  and  vegetables  com.ing  from 
various  parts  of  the  country'-,  -  - 

NICHOLS:    Just  a  minute,  Halphi    What  docs  the  Natioiical  do  for  its  members? 

LJUtIB;    Well,  of  course,  its  chief  function  is  marketing.    But  the  National 
also  supplies  market  information  to  all  its  members.    It  furnishes  two  distinct 
types  of  service,  a  tormincal  market  sales  service  and  a  shipping  -point  distri- 
bution service.    The  National  Sxcliango  is  developing  a  complete  terminal  market 
service  for  its  member  cooperatives  and  is  o2ready  rendering  this  sales  service  in 
many  markets, 

NICHOLS:  ITliat  do  you  mean  by  —  or  rather,  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
shipping-point  service,  Ealph? 

L:U/IB :    The  shipping-point  distribution  service  is  f-arnished  by  the  National 
Exch-ange  to'  those  members  who  cannot  afford  their  own  local  sales  managers  because 
of  small  volume  and  short  marketing  seasons.    In  such  cases,  experienced  sales 
managers  are  provided  to  handle  the  local  association's  fruits  and  vegetables  dur- 
ing themarketing  season. 

NICHOLS:  How  can  the  individ-ual  producer  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
Nat  ional '  s  Liarket ing  s e rvi  cc ? 

LJU.'ZB :  Simply  by  becoming  a  member  of  a  local  association  which,  in  turn, 
is  affiliated  with  the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Excliange,  either  directly'  or 
tlirough  a  regional  association. 
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ITICIiOLSi  Well,  Halph,  the  information  you  have  given  clearly  indicates 
tliat  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of  this  country  are  making  headway  in  their 
efforts  to  follow  their  products  tlirough  the  terminal  markets, 

AMOIIMCER;    They  most  certainly  seem  to  be  mailing  headway.     I  gather  that 
producers,  throi\^h  their  local  or  regional  associations,  are  now  able  to  send 
their  fruits  and  vegetables  into  terminal  markets  where  they  are  handled  by  the 
growers*  own  agency.    Thanks,  Bobb  Nichols  and  Ralph  Lamb  for  telling  us  about 
the  iTational  ?ruit  and  Vegetable  Exchange,  Inc.,  and  its  marlgsting  program. 


-t  Y 

.  Fmi  SCIENCE  MD  BUSllESS  HEWS  -  HO.  3      J  i 

A  radio  talk- "by  M.  S«  Eiseiihovzer,  Director  of  Infornati6n,  delivered  U 


Wednesday,  May  25,  in  tlie  Department  of  Ati'^icultTjjre  Period,  ITat ioiic^.l 'Fdrr.!  mid  ^,,,.,0^1 
Hone  Hour,  Broadcast  "by  a  ITetuork  of  49  Associate  iJBO  Radio  Stcitions, 


This  iiornine^  mien  I  started  to  diooso  the  natcrial  to  send  you  in  this 
discussion  of  fam  science  and  business  news,  I  T7as  strudr  "by  the  nunlDer  of  iteus 
of  information  a"bout  fruits  and  vegctalDles  tl'iat  h^ve  cone  this  neeh  fron  the 
economists  and  scientists. 

Of  course,  that*s  true  nearly/  every  week.     Shifts  and  clianges  are  talcing 
place  in  the  fruit  and  vegetalDle  industry  almost  every  day.    ^'or  instance,  the 
economists  this  week  announced  that  carlot  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  liave 
fallen  off  in  the  last  two  years.    But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  tiiat  we 
are  growing  and  selling  less  frioits  and  vegetables.    Rather,  it  means  tliat  the 
railroads  and  the  boats  have  lost  some  of  the  business  of  transporting  these  com- 
modities, while  tr-adis  liave  been  haiiling  more. 

There's  constant  cliange,  too,  in  the  growing  methods,  the  varieties,  and 
the  insect-pest-control  methods  followed  by  growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
1932  Yea.rbook  of  Agriculture  announces  —  By  the  way,  I  donH  thin.k  I've  told  you 
that  the  new  Yearbook  is  now  off  the  press.    This. year's  edition  is  condensed  and 
compact,  giving  some  of  the  year's  resnJlts  of  I)epartm.ent  research  and  service  work, 
.and  the  more  important  agricxiJ.tural  statistics.    Members  of  Congress  liave  a  limited 
n:umber  of  copies  of  the  Yearbook  for  distribution.    ITatitrally  they  aim  to  send 
it  only  to  persons  who.  can  mal:o  good  use  of  it  in  their  business?.    If  you  need  it, 
I'm  3t:j"g  jovx  Congressman  or  Senator  will  do  his  best  to  get  a  copy  for  you, 

T7oll,  as  I  sta,rted  to  say  a  moment  ago  about  clianges  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry,  the  Yearbook  annouiices  tlmt  this  year  for  the  first  time  there 
is  commercially  available  seed  of  a  now  variety  of  early  cabbc^-^'o  and  seed  of  a 
new  variety  of  early  tomato,  both  of  which  were  dovelopod  by  Department  plant 
breeders.    These  varieties  are  disease-resistant,    probably  some  of  you  already 
have  sot  some  of  these  plants.    The  tomato  is  the  Break  O'Day.    Mr.  Beattic  has 
often  told  you  about  the  progress  of  the  experiments  and  test  plantings.    Tlie  only 
additional  thing  I'm  telling  you  now  is  tliat  the  seed  is  commercially  avo.ilable. 
This  Break  O'Day  tomcato  resists  Fusari-'om  wilt  of  vines  and  :iailhead  rust  of 
fruits.     It's- also  slightly  rosisto^it  to  blights. 

The  new  early  cabbage  variety  is  the  Jersey  Qiiecn.    It  is  resistant  to  the 
yellows  disca,sc.    In  fact,  it  is  really  a  yellows-resista:it  strain  of  Jersey  Wake- 
field,    I  wrzit  to  toll  you  just  a  little  about  the  roscoj*ch  work  bo.ck  of  this  new 
cabbage  variety  —  a  story  tliat  is  told  in  the  new  Yearbook  by  J.  C,  Wallzcr,  the 
plant  brooder  wlio  originated  this  variety.    It's  a  story  that  illustrates  the 
patience  required  of  the  modern  plant  breeder.    iTinety-five  out  of  100  jersey  ^pkc- 
field  plozits  grown  in  yellows-infested  soil  will  die.    Dr.  Walker  selected  the  best 
plants  from  the  surviving  5  out  of  every  Irandred,     He  kept  on  selecting  and  select- 
ing until  he  got  a  strain  of  co.obage  that  would  resist  the  disease.    But  even  then 
his  work  wasn't  done.    ?or  tliroe  years  he  selected  -pure  strains  of  the  resistant 
variety  tli.at  would  compare  in  t^.npe  with  the  best  of  the  Jersey  Walvcfiold.  Tlien 
the  variety  had  to  be  tried  out  njidor  different  conditions.    This  year  the  tests 
are  finished,  <?nd  seed  has  been  sold  commerciaJ.ly  this  spring.     So  again  the 
scientist  lias  triumphed  over  a  disease,  a  tri-amph  that  will  benefit  cabbage  pro- 
ducers. 

(over) 
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Also  in  this  ncn  Yearbook  arc  reports  tiiat  shovr  the  progress  on  the  insect 
"battlef rents  of  the  horticult-ural  industries.    A  most  interesting  thing  to  me  is 
the  wciy  the  entomologists  set  insect  against  insect,  inducing  parasites  to  prey 
on  and  control  their  "brother  hiigs.     Some  accompli<- "•■mients  in  this  line  of  work  are 
reported  "by  men  engaged  in  fighting  the  gipsy  moth,  the  "browi-tail  moth,  the 
Japanese  hGctlc,  and  the  oriental  fruit  moth.    The  gipsy  moth  population  in  the 
lTov7  England  areo.  has  been  tending  do^rnward,  while  the  population  of  parasites  has 
been  tending  upward  —  a  case  of  insects  controlling  insects.    And,  by  the  way, 
the  Department  entomologists  cjid  plant  quai*mitine  men  are  able  to  report  apparent 
success  in  the  ercjdication  of  gipsy  moths  from  New  Jersey,    The  last  live  moth 
was  found  there  in  1929,    The  men  trying  to  introduce  parasites  of  the  Japanese 
beetle  say  that  two  species  of  the  ijaported  parasites  show  promise  of  helping 
control  this  devastating  pest.    The  entomologists  have,  of  course,  developed  other 
mehtods  of  fighting  the  Jap  beetle.    Previously  they  have  worked  out  protection 
for  tree  foliage  by  sprays,  protection  for  lawris  by  bng-proofing  poison  opplica- 
tions,  traps  for  the  beetles,  and  methods  of  treating  nursery  stock  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  so  that  they  may  be  shipped  with  perfect  safety  from  the  infested 
areas.    Last  yec>j:'s  nev;  development  was  a  dust  treatment  to  apply  to  sweet  com  at 
the  silking  stage.    The  treatment  koox?s  the  beetles  from  eating  the  silks  —  of 
which  they* re  very  fond  —  and  this  protects  the  corn  crop. 

And  f inallj'"  for  today,  an  encouraging  report  about  the  oriental  fruit  moth. 
Parasites  have  already  brought  down  the  severity  of  damage  by  the  moth.    In  the 
early  years  of  its  infestation,  it  frequently  caused  50  per  cent  of  the  fruit  to 
be  wormy.     In  the  last  3  years  not  more  th^n  10  per  cent,  and  in  some  peach  orciiards 
less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  has  been  damaged  by  the  moth.    Entomologists  are 
now  trying  to  worj:  out  wo.ys  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  parasites  that 
destroy  the  moth,  '  Again,  a  case  of  insect  against  insect. 
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A  radio  -  talk  prepared  by  Hobart  Beresford,  professor  of  Agr-i Guttural  a  O 
Engineering,  University  of  Idaho,  and  delivered  by  Miss  Jean  Stev/art  in.  the.^orj 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  period  of  the  Western  Earm  and- Hdine  Hoiir-'^  ^  ^'^^  ' 
l^ednesday,  May  25,  1932,  through  Station  KG-0  and  nine  other  staiiibns  as$(9fcia^¥ii'^^ 
with  the  ITBC-KG-O  network,  Pacific  Division,  National  Broadcasting  Company* 

— oOo—  '  """ '■"^'^ 

If  you  have  a  water  pail,  I  know  that  the  problem  of  keeping  it  full  is 
one  of  your  household  worries.    Of  course  if  you  have  no  water  pail,  you  are 
not  worried  about  keeping  it  full  and  you  are  in  a  position  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  water  piped  to  an"d  distributed  through  modern  plumbing  that  makes 
the  water  do  the  running  in  your  home.    According  to  the  1930  United  States 
census  figures,  the  group  of  northwest  states  including  California,  Oregon, 
Washingt'on,  Utah,  and  Idaho  have  water  piped  to  the  homes  of  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  330,000  odd  farms  in  that  territory.    This  is  better  than 
many  other  sections  of  the  United  States  but  even  though  this  area  leads  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  there  is  no  excuse  for  leaving  one-half  of  our  farm 
homes  with  eropty  water  pails. 

The  easiest  means  of  doing  away  with  the  empty  water  pail  is  to  sub- 
stitute a  simple  type  of  water  system  which  is  ine:^:pensive  in  first  cost  and 
may  be  added  to  or  modernized  to  meet  the  increased  needs  of  the  household,  or 
as  additional  funds  arc  made  available.    Where  a  water  supply  is  available  and 
can  be  readily  pumped  into  the  kitchen  by  means  of  a  cistern  force  p-ump,  forty- 
five  or  fifty  dollars  invested  in  a  sink,  force  pump,  a  barrel  or  tank  in  the 
attic,  and  range  boiler  are  the  major  items  of  equipment  heeded.    A  drain  pipe 
for  the  sink,  and  galvanized  iron  pipe  and  fittings  for  the  supply,  will  also 
be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  individual  home. 

There  are  many  homes  where  the  shallow-well  pump  can  not  be  used  because 
the  lorrest  \7ater  level  from  which  it  will  pump  is  approximately  twenty-two  feet. 
Where  the  depth  to  the  water  level  is  greater  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  deep- 
well  typo  of  puinp  or  to  lower  the  shallow-well  pump  to  within  at  least  twenty- 
two  feet  of  the  water  level  in  the  source  of  supply.    When  dcep-woll  pi;jnps  are 
used,  some  source  of  power  such  as  windmill,  gas  engine,  or  eloctric  motor  is 
usually  employed  to  punp  the  water  into  a  cistern,  elevated  storage  tank,  or 
pressure  type  of  tank. 

When  electricity  is  available,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  remote  or 
press-urc  type  control  T;hich  vdll  permit  the  system  to  operate  under  the  prede- 
termined pressure  adjustment  of  the  automatic  switch.    Electricity  also  makes 
it  possible  to  replace  the  cistern  force  pump  with  a  small  automatic  v/ater 
system,  compact  enough  to  fit  under  the  kitchen  sink,  economical  in  operation, 
and  requiring  very  little  attention  and  care. 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  water  under  pressure  in  the  household  are  first 
realized  in  the  kitchen  where  the  supply  of  pure  water  is  needed  for  the  human 
wants  such  as  drinlcing  and  cooking.  A  plentiful  supply  of  y^ater  for  household 
needs  such  as  washing,  cleaning,  etc.  saves  thousands  of  steps  in  the  carrying 
of  tons  of  water  during  the  year  in  addition  to  protecting  health  through  im- 
proved sanitation. 


The  final  step  in  the  water  system  for  the  farm  household  is  the  plumbing 
in  the  modern  bathroom  and  serfage  disposal  through  the  medium  of  the  septic  tanlc. 

(over) 
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This  suoject  has  already  l)oen  covered  "by  an  earlier  oroadcast* 

The  "benefits  of  the  po^ver-operated  water  sj^stem  are  not  confined  alone 
to  the  household.    Water  under  pressure  in  the  dairy  supplies  individual  drink- 
ing cups  in  the  stahle,  plenty  of  water  for  cooling  the  milk  and  washing  the 
utensils  in  the  milk  house.    This  saving  in  lahor  and  the  increased  production 
makes  it  possible  for  the  water  system  to  pay  cash  dividends  on  the  investment. 

When  electricity  that  costs  $0.03  per  kilowatt  hour  furnishes  power  for 
motor-operated  water  systems,  actual  tests  have  shown  that  it  costs  from  $0.08 
to  $0,12  per  1,000  gallons  of  water  pumped,  depending  upon  the  depth  to  the 
water  and  the  pressure  maintained  in  the  system. 

The  fact  that  a  water  system  is  able  to  pay  its  way  in  dollars  and  cents 
on  the  farm  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  feature  of  its  service*  Its 
chief  value  is  in  the  farm  household  where  it  is  difficult  to  measure  in  money 
values  the  numerous  benefits  to  the  entire  family.    The  banishment  of  the  enpty 
water  pail  along  with  the  labor  and  inconvenience  it  represents,  lightening  the 
burden  of  maiiy  of  the  household  tasks,  protecting  health  through  maintaining 
a  supply  of  pure  drinking  water,  and  improved  sanitation  are  among  the  more 
important  contributions  to  the  farm  household.    In  addition  to  these  benefits, 
many  farmers  have  found  their  water  system  an  aid  for  controlling  small  fires 
aiid  a  source  of  irrigation  water  supply  for  the  laym  or  small  garden. 

Remember,  "A  good  start  is  a  job  half  completed."    The  simple  water 
system  is  a  good  start, ■ 


A  talk  "by  Morse  Salis"bury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  UniTecL  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  "before  the  Third  .AJinual  "nstitute  for  Education  Dv  Hadio, 
Ohio  State  University,  Monday,  June  6,  '-932. 

— ooOoo —  ,  ■  ,  ■     •  - 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Institute:.  " 

I  want  to  get  my  talk  off  to  an  honest  start,  so  I  "begin  \vith  a  plea  in 
confession  and  avoidance.     I  am  going  to  talk  about  administering  agricultural 
radio  programs.    How  I  don't  know  an;>'  too  mucri  about  administering  education. 
As  I  look  over  this  gathering  of  doctors  and  masters  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
I  know  that  I  am  spealcing  to  people  who  outmatch  me  considerably  in  knowledge 
of  educational  technic. 

You  are  able  to  pace  the  academic  corridors  with  measured  tread  and 
thoughtful  me  in,  thinking  up  new  wa^?-s  of  educating,    Yfnereas,  in  times  like 
these  we  blood- sucking,,  tax-eating  government  employees  dodge  furtively  through 
the  underbrush  of  th.j  Depa.-tmental  grounds  on  the  mall  in  Washington..    We  are 
terrorized  by  the  whistle  of  snipers'  bullets  ripping  throiigh  the  slack  of  our 
garments.    3ver  and  anon,  we  hurriedly  side-step  smoking  flows  of  lava  g-ushing 
from  volcanoes  in  constant  eruption,  and  never  an  hour  passes  but  we  nimbly 
leap  a  pitfall  dug  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary  civil  servant. 

So  when  Dr,  L'omley  called  to  see  me  in  Washington  last  I^ebruary  and 
invited  me  to  speak  before  this  gathering,   I  told  him  that  perhaps  I  could 
illustrate  how  I  felt  about  the  prospects  of  surviving  until  June,     I  recalled 
to  him  the  story  of  the  lad^?-  on  a  transatlantic  passage  in  stormy  weather.  The 
lady  was  stricken  in  the  watches  of  the  night  with  an  acute  attack  of  mal  de  mer. 
She  hastily  yielded  to  the  urge  to  get  into  the  fresh  air.     Going  up  the  com- 
panionway,   she  passed  a  gentleman  who  also  seemed  in  some  distress.    And  she 
suddenly  recollected  that  she  was  clothed  only  in  a  flimsy  negligee  and  her 
overpowering  nausea.     The  gentleman  sought  to  reassure  her.     "Never  you  mind, " 
he  said,  "I'll  never  live  to  tell  about  it." 

But  I  have  survived  the  rigors  of  the  past  three  months,  and  here  I  am 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  chance  to  relieve  myself  of  that  pain  which  Sishop 
Buckley  diagnosed  as  the  most  insufferable  pain  of  all  —  the  pain  of  an  un- 
delivered speech. 

I'm  going  to  -glace  before  you  some  of  my  speculations  on  the  administra- 
tion of  agricultural  programs.     Perhaps  my  views  will  find  some  application  in 
the  other  educational  fields  where  you  are  toiling.     If  not,  I  shall  at  least 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  expressing  them. 

To  define  the  situation  in  which  I  am  working,   I  think  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  all  t'.cie  'peo~)le  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  believe  that  radio  is 
a  good  medium  uz  use  in  discharging  the  Department's  duty  of  disseminating  in- 
formation.   Our  people  are  eager  to  use  radio  to  send  out  facts.    Our  difficul- 
ties come  from  our  inexperience  that  leads  us  into  errors  in  using  radio. 


(over) 


VJhen  I  talk  with  one  of  tHc  man^/  scientists'  and  economists  in  the  Depart- 
ment who  real Ijr  want  to.  use  mdio  effectively,  J  - urge  him  to  start  his  thinking 
with  the  question,  "VJhat  are  v.-e  tr-'ing  to  do  -when  '.vc  put  on  a  radio  pro,:B-a'n?" 

I  thinly  the  answer  to  that  question  constitutes  the  foundation  for  any- 
one's ideas  on  how  to  prepare  and  deliver  and  administer  the  follow-up  work  of 
any  type  of  educational  program.  If  we  know  exactly  what  we  want  to  do  v:ith  a 
radio  prograiu,  we  may  "be  a"ble  to  do  it.  If  we  present  a  radio  program  "because 
"this  is  a  great  new  educational  medium"  we  prol^ably  will  get  precisely  nowhere, 

Now  the  answer  to  the  question,   "V/hat  are  we  trying  to  do  in  an  agricul- 
tural radio  program?"  depends  upon  understanding  the  aim.s  and  methods  of  the 
whole  system  of  agricultural  education  that  goes  by  the  general  name  of  extension 

Back  of  the  agricultural  extension  services  is  the  systemi  of  research  in 
agriculture  first  advoca.ted  "by  president  Tfashington  in  his  last  annual  message 
to  the  Congress,  started  on  a  Federal  basis  "by  the  e stahlisliment  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1862,  expanded  on  a  State  hasis  in  1889  hy 
the  legislation  "beginning  Pederal  grants-in-aid  of  State  agricultural  research, 
and  developed  in  the  past  40  years  into  a  comprehensive  research  organization. 

In  its  early  years  this  research  system  piled  up  scientific  knowledge. 
But  farmers  did  not  get  the  full  "benefit  of  the  research.    They  could  not  spare 
time  enough  from  their  jobs  of  making  a  living  to  sift  and  winnow  all  of  the 
available  scientific  information  for  the  facts  that  would  be  of  most  use  to  them. 
3y  1914  when  the  Smith-Lever  act  set  utj  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  extension  work, 
it  was  stated  in  Congress  t'nat  scientific  agricultural  knowledge  was  25  years 
ahead  of  farm  practice.    The  job  of  the  extension  service  has  been  to  narrow  this 
gap  between  scientific  knowledge  and  everyday  practice.    Today,  the  agricultural 
extension  system  connects  every  farm,  home  in  more  than  2500  counties  of  the 
United  States  ''Alth  the  nation's  scientists  and  economists.    The  system  keeps  in 
each  .of  these  counties  at  least  one  man  hired  by  the  farmers  of  the  county  to 
bring  them  ne-.v  laiowledge  as  it  comes  from  the  scientists,  or  develops  from  the 
experience  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  the  region.     Besides  the  men 
agents,  we  have  women  giving  similar  .service  to  the  homemakers  in  several 
hundred  co-'onties. 

So  the  job  of  the  extension  service  is  to  inform  farmers  and  homemakers 
about  the  practices  proved  profitable  by  the  experience  of  their  fellows,  or  by 
the  experiments  of  their  scientists. 

■  How  our  problem  in  making  up  an  agricultural  radio  broadcasting  program 
is  to  fit  it  into  the  existing  framework  of  agricultural  extension,    TTnen  we 
set  about  fitting  radio  into  .the  framework  of  agricultural  extension  we  soon 
bunp  against  tlie  fact  that  radio  broadcasting  has  quite  definite  limitations  as 
a  method  of  transferring  facts  from  one  person  to  another.    As  I  commented  to 
the  Institute  two  years  ago,  it  doesn't  seem  strange  that  the  limitations  of 
radio  escaped  attention  in  the  early  da^-s  of  the  broadcasting  art.    The  very 
process  by  which  speech  may  travel  fromi  this  room  here  to  a  remote  farm,  living- 
room  many  miles  away  in  a  fraction  of  a  second  amazes  us  laymen    in  the  science 
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of  electronics.    It  is  small  wonder  we  concluded  at  first  that  this  new  scientific 
development  has-  new  and  equally  amazing  powers  of  teaching.     But  with  the  passing 
of  the  years  and  the  piling  up  of  experience,  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
invention  of  a  vacuum  tuhe  and  an  arrangement  of  wires  and  rheostats  and  con- 
densers has  made  no  perceptihle  change  in  the  way  h-cman  "beings  think.    'Then  w^e 
teach  "by  radio  we  deal  with  the  same  people,  possessed  of  the  same  capacities  to 
learn,  afflicted  "by  the  sar^e  resistance  to  instruction  as  they  would  he  if  we 
were  teaching  them,  in  .any  other  way.    The  radio  is  a  scientific  developr.ient ,  It 
is  not  of  itself  an  educational  development.    Realizing  that  fact,  agricultural 
extension  workers  trying  to  use  radio  have  had  to  consider  the  limitations  and 
the  advantages  of  radio  as  a  teaching  medium. 

Again  harking  "back  to  my  talk  here  tv:o  years  ago,  I  have  found  no  reason 
to  revise  the  list  of  limitations  of  radio  as  a  teaching  medium.    One  limitation 
is  that  radio  "broadcasts  lack  reference  value.    You  can't  file  away  a  radio  talk 
So  it  . .will  "be  .  at  hand  to  reenforce  your  memory  later  on.    Radio  talks  lack 
pictorial  effect.     Some  sort  of  pictorial  effect  is  highly  necessary  to  the 
learning  of  the  things  agricultural  extension  tries  to  teach.    Radio  further 
lacks  opportunity  for  the  listener  to  question  the  teacher  and  thus  to  clear  up 
any  misunderstandings  the  teacher's  faulty  methods  may  have  left  in  the  listener'? 
mind. 

Radio  does  offer  agricultural  extension  workers  many  advantages.  Radio 
"broadcasts  can  keep  farmers  and  homemakers  constantly  informed  of  the  new 
practices  coming  from  experiments  of  scientists  and  e:rperience  of  other  farmers 
and  homemakers.    Radio  "broadcasts  can  rouse  the  desire  of  farmers  and  homemakers 
to  adopt  new  practices.    But  radio  broadcasts  constitute  an  untrustworthy  method 
for  giving  farmers  and  homemakers  the  detailed  instructions  and  facts  they  must 
have  "before  they  can  adopt  the  practices. 

So  it  "becomes  plain  that  the  o"bjectives  of  the  agricultural  radio  program 
are  to  keep  farmers  and  homemakers  informed  a"bout  new  practices  or  alDout  market 
facts  and  to  put  farmers  and  homemakers  in  touch  with  the  field  workers  or  with 
publications  that  give  detailed  directions  for  applying  the  new  practices. 
Concisely  put,   then,  the  first  test  of  any  agricultural  broadcast  except  a 
market  or  weather  report  is; 

YIha.t  does  this  broadcast  leave  for  the  listener  to  do  next? 

I'Tow  I  am  not  an  expert  on  all  the  subject-matter  of  agriculture,  I 
doubt  if •  there  is  any  such  expert  in  this  country.    But  leaving  that  aside,  among 
any  congregation  of  agricultural  experts  your  present  speaker  would  rank  at  least 
as  far  down  the  line  as  the  charge  d' affaire  of  Addis-Abbaba  in  the  list  of 
guests  at  a  'Tashington  diplomatic  function. 

So  my  first  rule  in  administering  agricultural  radio  programs  is:  Leave 
the  subject-matter  to  the  experts.     They  are  the  men  to  tell  me  what  infomation 
American  farmers  want  or  ought  to  want,  or  soon  will  be  wanting  in  their  radio 
programs.    After  the  experts  have  told  me  what  w^e  are  going  to  say  in  o'lir 
programs,  my  job  begins,    l^y  job  is  to  tell  them  ho w  they,  or  we,  are  going  to 
say  vhat  they  want  to  say. 


(over) 


You  will  -under stand  that  this  job  is  a  very  embarrassing  Job.     I  confess, 
I,  often  an  not  sure  I  know  exactly  the  "best  way  to  say  what  the  scientists  and 
economists  want  to  say.    But'  all  tiie  time  the  scientists  and  economists  are 
asking  me  how  to  say  what  they  want  to  say.    They  have  forced  me  to  become  an 
expert  on  how  to  say  it;  at  least  on  how  not  to  say  it.. 

The  method  we  most  commonly  use  in  agricultural  radio  programs  is  the 
straight  lecture  —  or,  rather,  talk.    Now  here  are  some  of  the  things  I  tell 
our  scientists  and  economists  about  how  to  wri te  a  radio  talk. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  person  who  sets  out  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  radio 
talk  must  consider  first  of  all  the  relationship  between  himself  and  the  listener. 
He  is  going  to  be  a  g-aes.t;in  the  home  of  his  listener.    As  a  guest  by  radio  he 
is  under  the"  sairie  obligations  that  rest  upon  guests  present  in 'the  flesh. 
Common  courtesy  and  conimon  sense  dictate  that  he  be  cheerful  and  interesting 
and  sympathetic.    A  family  has  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  a  caller  even  though 
he  be  an  utter  bore.    But  the  radio  listener  doesn't  need  to  be  one-tenth  as 
patient  and  long-suffering  to  the  bore  invited  in  by  way  of  the  receiving  set. 
The  moment  that  his  radio  guest  becomes  tedious  or  repetitious  or  in  any  way  d^oll 
the  listener  may  excuse  him  —  and  the  listener  does  excuse  him  by  a  flip  of  the 
dial. 

Hence  the  radio  speaker  is  at  pains  to  be  courteous,  to  be  interesting, 
to  be  clear  and  logical  in  his  statements. 

Because  he  is  courteous,   the  radio  speaker  gives  a  greeting  to  his  hosts. 
?Ie  may  make  it  formal  or  informal.    But  he  at  least  makes  his  bow  to  the  people 
who  have  invited  him  into  their  homes.     Then  he  tries  to  fix  the  attention  of 
his  listeners  upon  what  he  has  to  say.    He  may  introduce  the  subject  with  a  quip 
or  a  \^lse-crack  or  an  anecdote.    He  may  start  with  a  reference  to  something  that 
is  certain  to  be  in  the  foregro'ond  of  the  thinking  of  most  of  his  listeners  and 
work  from  that  into  the  theme  of  his  talk. 

■  After  he  has  captured  the  interest  of  his  listeners,  he  centers  it  upon 
the  ideas  or  the  practices  that  he  wants  to  get  across  by  the  talk.     In  organiz- 
ing his  talk  he  bears  in  mind  the  prescription  of  the  Tennessee  mountain  circuit 
riderwho  advised  a  new  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  itinerant  clergy  that  the 
wajr  to  make  his  sermons  stick  was  to  "tell  'em  \^hat  you're  going  to  tell  'em; 
tell  it  to  'em;  and  tell  'em  what  you've  told  'em." 

A  good  formula  for  the.  organization  of  the  extension  radio  talk,  it  seems 
to  me,  is:     (l)  A  greeting  to  the  ^dience;   (2)  an  interest-getting  opening 
paragraph;   (5)  a  summary  of  the  points  the  talk  is  going  to  cover;  (4)  a  swift 
interesting  development  of  the  summary  outline;  (5)  a  final  s-ommary  to  clinch 
the  points  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners;  (s)  a  direction  to  the  listeners  who  . 
may  now  be  interested  in  adopting  the  practice  the  talk  has  urged,   telling  them 
where  to  get  further  information. 


■  ■  ^  5  ' 

Such  an  organization  is  familiar  to  most  people  accustomed  to  expressing 
facts  and  ideas.    But  when  scientists  and  economists  first  go  on  the  radio, 
they  seem  to  feel  that  "because  of  the  "brevity  of  the  radio  talk,  they  must 
sacrifice  organization,  in  order  to  cram  more  facts  into  the  time.     I  think  they 
are  making  a  sad  mistake.    The  human  memory  cannot  long  hold  a  large  num"ber  of 
facts.     But  the  human  memory.'-  can  grasp  and  retain  in  summary  statement  a  sequence 
of  facts  or  ideas.     So  your  summary  statement  has  a  chance  to  stick  with  the 
radio  listener.    The  more  you  can  repeat  that  summary  statement  without  growing 
"boresome,  the  "better  chance  you  have  of  leaving  it  with  your  listener.  Lacking 
any  summary  statement,  a  radio  talk  trying  to  convey  facts  will  leave  with  the 
listener  only  a  confused  impression. 

Now  going  from  the  organization  of  the  talk  to  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
of  v;ord~ vending,  we  open  rich  possi"bilities  for  disagreement  "between  the  agri- 
cultural radio  program  administrator  and  the  scientists  and  economists  who 
prepare  papers  and  speak  on  the  programs. 

The  fact  that  I  have  arguments  with  authors  of  radio  talks  does  not  in 
the  least  mean  that  those  authors  don't  want  to  say  their  say  so  that  the  listen- 
er will  remem"ber  what  they  said.     Those  arguments  do  mean  that  when  a  specialist 
and  I  start  to  work  on  a  radio  talk,  I  usually  perform  operations  that  violate 
all  that  a  scientist  or  an  economist  learns  from  his  colleagues  and  his  admin- 
istrative superiors  a'bout  writing  for  print.    Writing  is  writing  to  most  people. 
And  justly  so.    But  there  are  some  differences  "between  writing  for  print  and 
writing  for  speech.    There  are  vast  differences  l)etween  writing  for  official 
print  and  writing  for ^extension  speech. 

To  "begin  \\dth,  generations  of  scientists  and  economists  have  grown  up  in 
the  tradition  that  their  writing  must  first  of  all  "be  o"bjective.    A  scientist 
distinctly  feels  that  he  has  done  violence  to  the  morals  of  the  guild  if  he  lets 
his  personality  intrude  upon  the  facts  he  has  presented.    He  must  write  in  the 
third  person  (that's  not  so  "bad);  in  the  passive  voice,  when  he  gives  advice, 
in  the  su"bjunctive  mode. 

But  the  effective  radio  speaker  writes  and  speaks  in  the  first  and  second 
as  well  as  in  the  third  person,  the  active  voice,   the  indicative  or  imperative 
mode. 

The  effective  radio  speaker  tries  to  esta"blish  a  "you  and  I"  relationship 
wath  his  listeners.    He  remem"bers  that  he  is  a  guest  in  the  homes  of  his 
listeners.    But  a  scientist  sets  pen  to  paper  with  the  fixed  idea  that  he  will 
violate  the  first  canon  —  the  canon  of  personal  modesty  —  in  the  scientific 
ethic  if  he  wTites  in  a  way  that  will  establish  a  "you  and  I"  relationship 
"between  himself  and  his  reader  or  listener.     The  scientist  has  learned  to  put 
his  em.phasis  upon  facts  rather  than  upon  the  discoverers  of  facts  or  the  users 
of  facts.     Therefore,   the  scientifically  trained  person  in  all  his  writing  shuns 
as  a  pestilence  the  perpendicular  first  personal  pronoun.    But  the  story-teller 
has  to  use  the  first  personal  pronoun  now  and  then.    The  advice  giver  has  to  use 
the  second  personal  pronoun.    The  effective  extension  radio  talk  tells  stories 
and  gives  advice. 


(over) 
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The  story  teller  uses  a.ctive' voice.    The  passive  voice  writer  walks  "back- 
ward through  his  stor37-.    He  says, '  "The  job  was  done  "by  me,"    But  the  story 
teller  says,  "I  did  the  joh,"  ^  ,• 

The  concentration  of  the  scientist  and  the  economist  upon  impersonal 
forces  naturally  leads  them  into  a  passive  voice  style.    It  is  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  an  economist  dealing  v.lth  the  wheat  situation  in  May  \7ill  say, 
"Canadian  spring  wheat  seedings  are  nearly  completed."    But  he  might  as  well 
say,  "Canadian  grovrers  have  nearly  completed  seeding  spring  wheat,"    Host  of  us, 
I  think,  get  the  picture  of  Canadian  growers  finishing  seeding  wheat  much  more 
easily  than  we  get  the  picture  of  Canadian  spring  wheat  seedings  "being  completed. 

This  preoccupation  of  the  scientist  and  the  economist  with  "big  concepts 
instead  of  vdth  the  ordinary  everyday  actions  of  human  "beings  which  have  to 
do  ^Yith  those  concepts  does  more  than  throw  their  ver"bs  into  the  deadening 
passive  form.    It  makes  them  choose  "big  w^ords  that  express  "big  ideas  instead  of 
simple  v/ords  that  tell  stories  and  thus  get  across  the  "big  ideas.    At  the  risk 
of  doing  less  than  justice  to  scientists  and  economists,  I  should  like  to  quote 
Frederick  L.  Allen  of  Harper's  magazine  on  what  he  calls  the  "goonish"  style 
of  writing: 

"A  goonish  style  is  one  that  reads  as  if  it  were  the  w^ork  of  a  goon.  It 
is  thick  and  heavy.    It  suggests  the  sort  of  oatmeal  served  at  lunch  counters, 
lumpy  and  made  vdth  insufficient  salt.     It  is  to  "be  found  at  its  hest  in  nature 
books,  railroad  folders,  college  catalogs,  and  prepared  speeches  "by  high  pu"blic 
officials  (Mr,  Allen  thoughtlessly  omits  the  middle  and  the  low  public  officials 
It  employs  the  words  youth  and  lad,  likes  the  exclamation  lo  i  and  says  one  may 
readily  perceive,  instead  of  you  can  easily  see,     (Mr.  Allen  hadn't  much  to  do 
with  scientists  and  economists,  or  he  would  have  made  his  comparison  "between 
it  may  readily  "be  perceived  and  you  can  easily  see.) 

"The  trou'ble  with  the  goonish  style  usually  is  that  its  possessor  forgets 
that  he  is  addressing  ordinary  h'oman  "beings  and  writes  for  something  strange 
and  portentous  which  he  thinks  of  as  The  Public, 

"The  young  or  inexpert  writer  frequently  achieves  goonishness  by  writing 
for  Posterity,  forgetting  that  the  real  posterity  will  consist  of  a  tremendous 
lot  of  people  more  or  less  like  those  who  live  in  the  next  block." 

In  Mr.  Allen's  sprightly  remarks  there  is  much  profound  truth  for  the 
edification  of  persons  intending  to  commit  radio ' speeches ,    After  all,  the  radio 
speaker  isn't  speaking  to  The  Public.    He  is  speaking  to  a  family  much  like  the 
families  that  live  in  the  next  block.    Pick  out  such  a  family  of  your  acquaintan 
and  talk  with  them  when  you  make  a  radio  talk;  don't  talk  jto  The  Public. 

One  more  thing  about  the  grammar  of  the  agricultural  radio  talk.     I  find 
that  when  they  give  advice  scientists  and  economists  somehow  have  acquired, 
right  on  top  of  their  passive  voice  complex,  hyper-complex  on  the  subjunctive 
mode.    It  is  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,   to  wind  up  a  discourse  on  tomato 
blight  with  the  injunction,   "therefore  you  should  keep  do\m  horse  nettles  around 


the  tomato  field."    That  is  irritating.     So  the  scientist,  to  avoid  being  irri- 
tating becomes  vague  with  the  parting, injimction,   "therefore  horse  nettles 
should, l)e  kept  do\m  around  the  tomato  field,"    I  maintain  that  he  would  he 
neither  irritating  nor  indirect  if  he  said  compellingly ,  and  non-offensive ly, 
"therefore,  keep  down  horse  nettles  around  the  tomato  field." 

But  I  am  in  an  area  of  controversy  there.     The  solution  of  the  conflict 
"between  my  ideas  ahout  the  imperative  mode  and  the  scientists'  ideas  ahout  the 
sulDjunctive  mode  waits  upon  experiments  to  find  the  reactions  of  listeners 
toward  the  two  methods  of  giving  advice.    But  I  need  no  psychological  experi- 
ments to  hack  up  my  idea  that  prospective  radio  speakers  vn.ll  do  well  to  read 
their  talks. aloud  "before  they  try  to  give  them. 

Some  Department  authors  have  "been  especially  grateful  for  this  tip.  By 
reading  their  talks  aloud  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  or  offices  they  have 
unmasked  lurking  sentences  that  might  have  strangled  their  authors  right  in 
front  of  the,  microphone.    Of  course  the  authors  came  near  strangling  on  these 
inho cent-looking  sentences  when  they  read  them  aloud  in  private.    But  there 
they  could  stop  in  time.    Before  the  microphone  they  would  have  had  to  go  on 
to  the  ohscene  fate  of  perishing  in  puhlic,  the  victim  of  a  participial  phrase, 

ITo  one  will  deli"berately  risk  the  integrity  of  his  vocal  equipment  hy 
making  it  produce  sentences  such  as  appear  in  page  after  page  of  scientific  and 
economic  writing  for  print.    But  when  a. man  starts  writing  he  usually  writes 
for  print.     So  every  now  and  then  a  speaker  new  to  Department  programs  sends 
me  an  opus  filled  with  sentences  fit  to  test  the  skill  of  a  world  champion  sayer 
of  hard  sentences.    Let  me  give  you  an  example  from  a  talk  that  came  in  the  day 
"before  I  wrote  this  paper: 

"Add  to  this  the  "burden  of  payments  of  taxes  and  of  interest  and  princi- 
pal upon  indehtedness ,  items  that  were .levied  or  contracted  to  a  very  large 
extent  during  a  higher  price  level,  i,  e.,  when  fewer  "bushels  of  wheat,  fewer 
hales  of  cotton,  and-  fewer  pounds  of  hogs  were  required  to  pay  each  thousand 
dollars  due,  and  we  have  a  pretty  clear  indication  of  why  farm  land  values  have 
dropped." 

I  gave  the  author  an  audition. 

By  the  time  the  poor  fellow  got  to  the  end  of  that  sentence  hoth  I  at 
the  listening  end  and  he  at  the  speaking  end  were  in  a  parlous  state. 

And  then  after  he  dropped  in  just  one  short  sentence,  he  was  off  again, 
straining  to  top  an  even  higher  h-ordle ,   to  v.lt; 

"A  well-known  index  of  hond  prices  declined  from  82  in  March,  1931,  to 
58, in  March,  1932,  a  decrease  of  29  percent;  while  at  the  same  time  the  average 
price  of  25  industrial  stocks  declined  from  $238  to  $115,  a  decrease  of  52  per- 
:Cent,  and  the  average  price  of  25  railroad  stocks  declined  from  $85  to  .$26,  a 
drop  of  69  percent." 


(over) 
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I  give  you  my  solemn  word,  ladies  and  gentlemen,   this  author,  daring  all 
for  economics,  ac  tually  said  out  loud  several  such  sentences,.    It  was  a  notable 
feat,  and  I  am  sorry  there  could  not  have  "been  other  ear-witnesses.    But  I  didn' 
dare  risk  asiring  him  to  do  it  again.     I  had  him  hold  tlaose  sentences  while  I 
svk^ung  a  pole-axe  on  them.    The  trick  is  to  hit  them^  at  their  weakest  points  ' — 
the  conjunctions  and  the  semi-colons.    They  will  iDreak  off  into  segments  that 
have  the  miraculous  power  of  "becoming  whole  sentences.    Sentences  that  TALK. 
Sentences  that  SAY  SOMBTHIImG.    Sentences,  also,  perfectly  harmless  to  the  voice 
"box  of  a  speaker. 

We  also  operated  on  some  of  the  statistics.    Tie  did  a  statis ticectomy 
on  all  "but  the  percentage  figure  in  the  sentences  last  quoted.    V/'e  then  did 
some  delicate  genetic  experiments  on  the  percentage  figures,  crossing  common 
fractions  with  decimals,  and  getting  "more  than  one-fourth"  as  the  progeny  of 
"29  percent." 

Then  t\b  tried  to  take  the  gulps  out  of  sentences  with  adversative  con- 
j'onctions  dropped  in  their  middles,  with  phrases  tagged  at  the  ends.    By  "gialps" 
I  mean  such  constructions  as  this  one: 

"Before  March,  1929,  however,  farm  land  values  had  given  some  evidence 
of  having  at  last  reached  com.parative  stability."    Fnenever  you  have  a  "however" 
stuck  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  as  that  one  was,  you  have  to  stop  and  gulp 
genteelly  in  order  to  get  it  said.    Bat  stick  the  "however"  at  the  front  of  the 
sentence  —  the  very  first  word  —  v;here  it  ought  to  "be  —  then  the  sentence 
speaks  smoothly  enough. 

Finally,  we  substituted  simple  words  for  hifalutin  words.    We  wrote 
"almost"  instead  of  "virtually."    3-at  only  after  I  had  brought  out  to  support 
my  argument  a  quotation  from  Arlo  Bates  that  usually  fetches  the  author  proud 
of  big  long  adjectives  and  adverbs.    Here  is  Mr.  Bates's  very  useful  statement; 

"Untrained  writers  are  apt  to  feel  that  they  lower  themselves  if  they 
condescend  to  write  for  trie  intellectual  bo^orgeoise.    Many  a  clever  3/oung  author 
has  come  to  grief  because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  use  simple  language  lest 
it  should  seem  that  he  did  not  command  a  more  elaborate  diction.    He  has  failed 
because  he  could  not  be  willing  to  address  the  ordinary  reader  lest  he  thereby 
might  appear  to  show  that  he  had  not  the  gift  of  speaking  to  the  learned.  The 
greater  writers  are  men  who  are  free  from  this  weakness;  who  are  intent  upon 
making  their  message  understood,   and  not  upon  preserving  a  foolish  appearance 
of  superiority." 

Finally,  we  looked  to  the  reference  of  all  the  pronouns.    We  found  two 
or  three  places  where  a  "this"  or  a  "that"  referred  to  a  whole  comiplex  idea  ex- 
pressed perhaps  in  two  or  three  preceding  sentences.    Obviously  the  listener 
could  not  carry  those  two  or  three  preceding  sentences  in  his  mind  so  we  had 
to  replace  the  pronouns  with  brief  summary  statements  of  the  ideas  they  referred 
to.    Any  one  who  edits  radio  talks  for  a  few  months  will  learn  to  be  suspicious 
of  pronouns  —  especially  whiches.    A  correspondent  of  the  Hew  Yorker  once 
graphically  expressed  the  insidiously  dangerous  nature  of  "whiches."    I  think 
these  words  of  his  should  be  graven  in  stone  and  placed  before  all  writers  of 
radio  talks: 
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"TTnat  most  people  don't  realize  is  that  one  'v;hich'  leads  to  another. 
Trying  to  cross  a  paragraph  Idj  leaping  from  'which'  to  '-.vhich'  is  like  Eliza 
crossing  the  ice.    The  danger  is  in  massing  a  'which'  and  falling  in. 

"A  case  in  point' is  this.     'He  went  up  to  a  pew  which  was  in  the  gallery, 
v/hicr.  "brought  him  -under  a  colored  window  which  he  loved  and  always  quietei.his 
spirit.'     The  writer,  worn  out,  missed  the  last  '^yhich'  —  the  one  that  should 
come  just  "before  'always'  in  that  sentence.     But  supposing  he  had  got  it  ini 
VJe  would  have:     'He  went  up  to  a  pew  which  was  in  the  gallery,  which  "brought 
him  under  a  colored  window^  v.hich  he  loved  and  v/hich  alv/ays  quieted  his  spirit.  ' 
Your  inveterate  whicher  in  this  way  gives  the  effect  of  t\/eeting  like  a  "bird  or 
walking  with  a  crutch,  and  is  not  \iielcome  in  the  "best  company.  - 

"It  is  well  to.  remem"ber  that  one   'which'  leads  to  two  and  tv;o  'whiches' 
multiply  like  ra"b"oits.    You  should  never  start  out  vdth  the  idea  that  you  can 
get  "by  with  one   'which.'     Suddenly  they  are  all  aro-ond  you." 

Dr.  Lumley  expressed  interest  last  February  in  som.e  comments  of  mine 
rising  from  my  experience  in  presenting  radio  interviews.    pTe  suggested  that  I 
give  you  these  comments.    Here  they  are  for  what  they're  worth: 

I  find  that  usually  a  person  preparing  a  radio  interview  and  having  had 
no  previous  experience  vdt'n  this  type  of  presentation  reverts  to  the  sort  of 
interview  most  familiar  to  most  persons  —  the  catechism,    A  short  question  and 
a  long  ansvrer.    All  question  and  answer,    ITo  comment  "back  and  forth. 

Now  as  I  see  it  the  aim  of  the  interview  is  not  to  reproduce  the 
catechism.     It  is  to  reproduce  informal  conversation  vdth  the  listener  sitting 
in  as  a  third  party,  enjoying  the  play  of  talk  "back  and  forth  "oetween  tv.'o  of 
his  friends.    So  my  first  jo"b  in  editing  an  interview  already  prepared  is  to 
"break  the  deadly  reg-alarity  of  question  and  answer  with  side  comment,  vdth  yes 
and  no  ansvrers,  wdth  interru.ptions ,  vdth  all  the  devices  of  dialogue.  Really, 
I  prefer  to  v^^rite  the  interview^  at  first  hand  to  editing  it.    The  interviewee 
gets  the  idea  of  conversation  from  my  draft  vdthout  ever  having  fixed  his  mind 
upon  the  catechism  he  has  prepared. 

I  haven't  time  to  cite  examples  of  interviev/  form,  "but  I  think  you  catch 
the  idea.    Let  me  repeat  one  thing.    Have  the  interviewee  reply  directly  to 
every  question  asked,   and  reply  in  his  first  sentence.     Don't  let  him  start  a 
roundahout  reply  that  vdll  reach  the  point  of  definite  answer  at  the  end  of  a 
whole  paragraph,    Tfnen  the  interview  questions  aren't  squarely  answered  the 
listener  gets  the  impression  that  he  is  listening  to  a  couple  of  soliloquies  witl 
no  relation  to  one  another.    That  gives  the  listeners  the  creeps  and  starts  him 
twirling  the  dials  for  an  antidote  of  lively  dance  music. 

I  would  add  one  more  idea.  Let  Doth  intervievrer  and  interviev/ee  address 
the  audience  as  well  as  each  other  from  time  to  time.  And  address  the  audience 
as  if  it  were  one  listener  whom,  they  are  including  in  their  conversation. 
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lo'A^  a  ^vord  a"bout  the  follow-up  of  the  agricultural  radio  program.  You'll 
recall  that  at  the  start  I  repeatedly  expressed  the  conviction  that  a  radio  talk 
or  interview  or  skit  is  an  untrustworthy  method  of  getting  across  detailed 
directions  or  information  to  listeners;  that  we  can  aosolutely  depend  upon  the  - ' 
talk  or  interview  or  skit  only  to  interest  the  listener  in  something  we  are 
recommending.     So  the  final  test,  I  said,  of  a  good  extension  radio  program  is 
"What  does  it  leave  the  listener  to  do  next?"    i'ow  that,  like  most  generaliza- 
tions, was  a  "bit  too  "broad. 

In  "broadcasting  economic  information,  we  make  the  program  itself  give  t'xie 
listener  all  that  he  is  going  to  get.     The  information  is  of  fleeting  value, 
though  it  is  of  high  value.    So  the  "talk  or  interview  itself  must  put  across 
the  ideas  and  facts  you  want  to  leave  with  the  hearer.     I  have  puzzled  over  this 
point  msony  an  hour,    "For  much  of  the  Department's  network  "broadcasting  of 
necessity  must  deal  with  econom.ic  topics,    lie  are  the  only  agency  in  the  ccon-try 
that  has  many  items  of  t"nis  valua"ble  information.    Radio  "broadcasting  "by  chain 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  get  it  out  while  it  still  will  "be  helpful  to  the 
hearer.    But  the  'nearer  must  "nave  some  sort  of  a  transitory  record  of  even 
those  red-hot  news  facts. 

So  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  listener  himself  must  make  his 
own  record.    Tor  some  sorts  of  information  such  a  record  will  have  permanent 
value.    For.exem.ple  our  periodical  reviews  "by  radio  of  the  influences  at  work 
in  the  markets  for  the  major  farm  commodities, 

ITow  hefore  a  farmer  can  decide  his  planting  or  "breeding  plans  for  the 
coming  season  in  the  liglit  of  the  "best  information  availa"ble  he  has  to  have 
pretty  clearly  in  mind  the  market  influences  that  may  make  more  or  less  profit- 
a"ble  the  production  of  any  crop  or  any  animal.     It  seems  to  me  he  conoid  fix  in 
mind  the  facts  a"bout  those  market  influences  "by  himxself  recording  on  a  cnart 
the  weekly  market  fluctuations  as  we  send  t'nem  to  him  "by  radio,     and  writing 
on  his  chart  a  "brief  note  telling  why  the  market  behaved  as  it  did  each  v/eek. 
Give  a  man  tw^o  or  three  years  of  that  and  he  will  "iiave  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 
the  way  econom.ic  forces  work  in  the  markets.    But  "before  we  can  esta"blish  that 
sort  of  a  service  we  shall  have  to  mali:e  availal^le  to  listeners  the  charts  for 
re  cording. 

If  t"ne  listener  will  do  simple  pencil  and  paper  work  of  this  sort  we 
sh.all  also  have  a  quick  method  of  giving  simple  directions  for  seasonal  opera- 
tions.   In  some  experimental  "broadcasts  a  year  ago  we  tried  out  the  pencil .  and 
paper  notes  method  on  a  small  group  of  selected  listeners.    They  liked  it  fairly 
well.    But  of  course  we  don't  know  w^hether  or  not  fneir  interest  wo-ijld  flag  if 
we  presented  such  programs  daily. 

By  the  way,  I  think  you  will  "be  interested  in  a  "brief  report  on  that 
experiment.    Here  it  is  as  written  for  fne  1932  Year  "bo  ok  of  Agriculture  "by  Mr. 
C.  A.  rierndon  of  our  office  who  supervised  the  work: 
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"Tarmers  are  jealous  of  their  radio  time.    They  demand  that  agricul tiiral 
or  informational  programs  "be  easy  to  listen  to,  and  easy  to  Tinderstand  and  re- 
memter,     Sut  they  want  the  suhject  matter  concise  and  definite,  concrete  and 
specific.     They  resent  the  inclusion  of  anything  which  serves  as  a  distraction 
from  the  information  itself. 

"These  are  the  main  conclusions  gathered  from  reports  of  farmer-listeners 
who  gave  their  judgment  on  a  series  of  16  experimental  "broadcasts  presented  "by 
the  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  \\lth  Station 
■WG-Y  of  Schenectady,  New  York.    Further  analysis  of  those  reports,  however,  gives 
us  considcrahle  insight  into  what  makes  for  easy  listening  and  ready  understand- 
ing in  a  radio  program. 

''In  each  of  the  test  programs,   the  same  agricultural  sulDject  matter  was 
given  in  two  forms  and  the  farmers  who  volunteered  to  listen  and  report  were 
asked  to  choose  "between  the  two  6nd  give  reasons  for  their  preference.    In  each 
case,  one  of  the  forms  was  always  the  narrative  style  used  hy  the  Department  in 
its  regular  Parm  Flashes  over  Station  WG-Y,  and  was  immediately  followed  "by  the 
same  information  prepared  in  another  style;  for  example,  the  usual  news-story 
style.  Ea;c;h  test  was  repeated  a  month  later  hut  with  different  suhject  matter 
lire  pared  hy  a  different  writer. 

"Tahulation  of  farmers'  reports  on  the  entire  series  of  16  different 
broadcasts  covering  nine  different  styles  of  presentation  shows  that  programs 
prepared  in  the  form  of  a  news-story,  as  a  logically  outlined  public  speech,  as 
a  sales  talk,  as  a  talk  interlarded  with  jokes  and  hunorous  verse,  in  the  form 
of  a  fahle,  and  as  a  narrative,  were  each  less  popular  with  farmer  listeners 
than  were  the  programs  written  in  the  form  of  experience  reports  from  different 
farmers,   those  prepared  in  the  form  of  simple  questions  and  answers,  those  in  a 
style  requiring  listener  participation  hy  the  use  of  paper  and  pencil  for  taking 
notes  and  drawing  simple  charts,  or  those  in  a  style  in  which  special  care  was 
taken  to  state  minor  details  in  specific,  concrete  terms, 

"The  reasons  given  "by  the  listening  farmers  for  their  preferences  are 
most  ill-uminating.    Running  through  the  whole  series  of  reports  is  a  chain  of 
comments  which  show  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  and  hold  farmer  interest 
is  to  talk  in  straightforward,   sincere,  informal,  friendly  farmer  fashion,  and 
to  talk  ahout  what  other  farmers  have  actually  done  on  their  farms. 

"The  real  is  preferred  to  the  abstract  or  the  fictional.    And  the  strong 
preference  shora  for  the  programs  containing  many  specific  details  appears  to 
he  based  on  the  fact  that  such  details  help  create  the  illusion  of  solid  reality 
in  the  mind  of  the  listener. 

"It  also  appears  from  these  farmer  votes  and  opinions  that  the  span  of 
listener  attention  is  very  short.    Smoothly  running  talks  are  evidently  not  as 
easy  to  understand  or  as  effective  as  those  which  are  broken  up  and  the  atten- 
tion repeatedly  brought  to  a  new  focus  by  question  and  answer  or  other  such 
devices. 
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"The  lavoratle  comments  on  the  talk  requiring  the  use  of  pencil  and 
notes  show  that  listeners  feel  a  real  need  for  memory  helps  and  indicate  that 
radio  writers  and  speakers'  should  give  more  attention  to  providing  such  helps," 

ITow  I  think  we  had  "better  gather  together  these  random  ohservations  of 
mine  ahout  preparing  facts  for  radio  "broadcast.     So,  then.     I  "believe  that  most 
effective  radio  speakers  get  their  points  across  to  the  listener  hy  putting 
their  ideas  in  picture  lang"aage;  simple  words,   story-telling  words  and  constnic- 
tions.    They  make  their  talks  infomal  and  conversational,  '  They  are  not  afraid 
to  use  the  first  and  second  person.    As  a  matter  of  ha'bit  they  prefer  active 
voice  to  passive  voice.     They  give  directions  in  the  imperative  mode,  not  the 
su'bjunctive  mode.    Or  they  let  their  stories  get  the  directions  across.  Their 
sentences  speak  easily.    They  organize  their  talks  so  that  the  main  idea  comes 
"before  the  listener  at  least  three  times,  prefera"bly  more. 

The  touchstone  of  successful  radio  speaking  is  naturalness,   the  natural- 
ness of  a  person  visiting  in  a  fanily  group.    To  achieve  a  natural  manner  the 
radio  speaker  visualizes  a  family  group  and  addresses  himself  to  it  —  not  to 
The  Pu"blic, 

That  goes  for  Doth  writing  and  delivering  the  radio  talk. 


B  E  C  E  ^ 
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fur-ais^nt/^f^  Bo^h  Jichols  and  E.  H.  Lamb  prepared- fron  inf or::iation 

lurnisn.d  Dy  H.  F.  Buchanan  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  ai-^d  ^rTik-""' 
Hidgwoy    Director  o^  Information,  Poderal  Parn  Board,  ^d  deliveredlion^ , 
f^2%^'  ^^22,  tnrough  Station         and  eight  other  stations  associated  witli  the 
LIBC-..GO  ne-.work,  Paciiic  Division,  ITationrJ  Broadcasting  CoiTipany. 
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.  ,^ti£iQulT^:    In  our  cooperative  inarketing  interviews,  which  hegon  hacv 

in  April,  we  have  followed  a  "menu"  planned  so  that  you  would  he  served  all' of 
the  courses  from  soup  to  nuts.    We • began  with  livestock.    Two  weeks  ago  we  gave 
you  :^^its  and  vegetables.    Today  we  finish  with  nuts.    As  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  Bobb  ITichols  and  Ralph  Lamb  the  replies.    Wet  re  off  I 

IICHQL|:    Well,  Ralph,  Jennings  has  certainly  assigned  us  a  large  field.  F-om 
our  in-oroduction  we  might  even  digress  into  the  realms  of  psychology.    But  nv" 
questions  .oday  will  concern  a  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  namely,  pecams. 
There  is,  I  understand,  a  well  developed  cooperative  marketing  movement  ano-^^ 
pecan  growers  —    -  -  o  -      -  u-s 

M/^:  ^  Yes,^  there  is.    H.  P.  Buchanan,  a  member  of  the  Cooperative  Marketing 
Division  01  tne  Federal  Farm  Board  reports  that  pecan  growers  started  ' 
organizing  cooperatives  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.    This  novenont 
however,  did  not  reach  wide-spread  proportions  until  1930  when  the  National' 
Pocan  Marketing  Association  was  organized. 

IICHOLS:,    I  gather  that  the  organization  work  among  pecan  growers  has  been 
Slow  —  possiDly  for  much  the  same  reason  as.  with  poultry  producers? 

M^:    Yes,  the  seeding  pecan,  the  kind  that  grows  along  the  baailcs  of  southern 
strua^ns,  u^aally  arc  treated  as  a  side-lino  product  by  southern  farmers. 

Buu  tne  papershell,  or  iniproved  variety  of  pecan,  which  is  cultivated  and  -rown 
m  gro/os,  is  ozi  important  cash  crop.    It  is  largely  among  the  growers'  of  the 

papersnoll  pecan  that  the  cooperative  marketing  movement  has  developed. 

IICHOLS:    You  mention  'southern  farmers'  —  what  about  peca:is  gro^rn  elsewhere? 

MM:     I  ^vas  thinking  of  the  commercial  pecan  crop,  Bobb.    You  can  find  pecan 
trees  m  aoout  thirty-seven  different  states,  hut  the  commercial  crop  is  pro- 
duced m  ten  southern  states:  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Mississippi,^ Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.    You  might  say, 
tnat  the  pecan  belt  of  the  xvorld  is  down  in  that  region.    Mexico  is  the'only 
co-antry  outside  the  United  States  that  produces  a  commercial  crop  of  pecans. 

NICHOLS;    A  limited  growing  area  —  that  helps. 

MJffi:     It  certainly  doea  a.nd  the  importance  of  this  factor  will  become  more 
and  more  apparent  as  time  goes  on. 

NICHOLS:    How' s  that? 
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LAl/IB ;     Yo'?.  soe,  BoIdd,  as  tlieir  organisation  develops  sind  with,  the  coTontry^  s 
comuarcial  production  limited  to  ten  states,  growers  eventually  may  "be  in  a 
position  to  control  the  supply  of  pecaiis  —  feed  them  to  the  market  as  they  are 
needed,    The  ^-redaction  of  pecans,  Hr«  Bucha:ian  explains,  is  irregular;  the  , 
amount  produced  varies  from  year  to  year*    TTith  a  large  national  orgc?nization, 
pecans  could  he  stored  when  there  is  a  surplus,  and  marketed  in  succeeding 
years  v/lio:i  the  crop  is  short, 

ITICHOLS:    F.alph,  how  near  are  cooperatives  to  this  goal  of  controlling  the 
supply  of  pecans? 

LAIffi:    They  are  just  getting  a  good  start.    Last  year,  it  \7as  estimated  that 
cooperatives  h-andled  aPout  12  per  cent  of  the  76,000,000  pounds  of  pecazis 
produced  in  this  country.  ;  ■  • 

NICHOLS:    Or  about  —  9,000,000  pounds.    Wh^t  part  of  this  amount  did  the 
National  Pecan.- Marketing  Association  h_andle?. 

LAIvIB;    About  h-alf  of  the  pecans  produced  "by  cooperatives  in  1931  —  rough-ly 
more  than  four  and  a  half  million  pounds.    But  most  of  the  pecans  ha:idled  hy 
the  National  were  of  the  inproved  variety;  in  fact,  the  National  handled 
ahout  one-fourth  of  all  inproved  pecans  produced  in  the  United  States  last  year. 

NICHOLS;    How  many  pecan  growers  are  members  of  the  National  organization? 

LAIvlB;    T?ell  Eohh,  the  Natio:ial  pecan  Marketing  Association,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  headquarters  at  Jaclcson,  Mississippi,  is  coriposed  of  22  local 
associations.    These  22  local  associations  have  a  combined  membership  of  more 
than  3,500  individual  growers. 

NICHOLS:    And  the  National  has  only  been  operating  two  years? 

LAIvS;     Tes,  two  years  only.    The  National  Pecan  Marketing  Association  began  its 
operations  in  July,  1930,  and  is  now  selling  pecans  throughout  the  country. 
All  proceeds,  after  the  costs  of  operation  are  deducted,  are  returned  to  the 
member  locals.    Returns  to  the  grov/ers  are  made  by  the  local  associations  after 
costs  of  grading,' packing,  and  other  marketing  services  have  been  deducted. 

NTCHOLS:    So  the  cooperatives  are  grading  their  pecans.    Do  they  have  their 
own  brand  also? 

LAI.'IB;     They  do.    The  National  sells  graded  pecans  under  its  own  brand.  The 
consumer  is  sure  of  knowing  just  what  he  is  buying.    This  association  was  the 
first  to  adopt  the  United  States  standard  grades  for  pecans  officially 
announced  in  1930.    The  use  of  grades  makes  it  possible  also  for  the  growers 
to  be  po-id  on  a  opiality  basis. 

NICHOLS:    How  is  this  grading  done?-  : 

LAI-,£B;     Mr.  Buchanan  informs  me  that  this  grading  is  done  at  the  local  plr-nts 
with  mecn-^nical  apparatus  that  tolces  out  the  light,  shriveled  and  inferior 
pecans.    G-rading  promotes  uniformity  in  tiio  product.    With  the  pecrns  grr.ded, 
the  National  can  more  effectively  o^dvertise  and  merchandise  their  growers^ 
output  • 
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ITI CHOLS;     So  mch  for  mrketiiig,  Ralph.    Let' s  have  a  T7ord  alDout  the  ITaoional' s 
financiiv;  plan*    I  suppose  it  cm  "borrow  money  fron  internediate  credit  "banlis 
and  other  agencies.     It  is  also  eligible  to  "borrow  money  from  the  federal  Farm 
Board? 

LAI.S :     Yes,  the  National  pecan  Marketing  Association  has  "been  given  the  same 
support  as  ras  accorded  the  other  national  sales  agencies.    From  its  very 
"beginning,  the  national  has  teen  helped  financially  and  in  other  practical 
ways  "by  the  Farm  Board.    The  Board  has  loaned  this  group  of  organized  pecan 
growers  approximately  $760,000.    Ahout  half  of  this  has  already  "been  repaid. 
Some  of  the  money  thus  borrov/ed  is  advanced  to  growers  as  the  nuts  are  delivered. 

ITI CHOLS;    All  of  these  facts  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  pecan  growers 
really  have  gone  a  long  way  in  cracking  their  national  nut  marketing  problem. 

LALffl:     That  is  my  opinion  too,  Bobb.    pecan  growers,  so  Mr.  Buchanan  says, 
may  not  feel  like  boasting  about  their  efforts  in  organizing  cooperatives,  but 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  two  years  they  have  been  operating 
their  own  central  sales  agency. 

AMiTQUITCSP;    Well,  Bobb  and  Palph,   some  of  these  days  when  American  Farm.ers 
stage  their  pageant  of  cooperative  marketing  progress,  pecans  will  be  in  the 
big  parade  along  with  livestock,  cotton,  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs, 
grain,  wool,  fru.its  and  vegetables,  and  other  products  that  are  sold  through 
the  farmers^  own  organizations.    All  of  these  commodities  have  been  discussed 
in  our  eight  cooperative  marketing  interviews.     Copies  of  these  interviev/s  are 
yours  for  the  asking.    Then,  too,  the  Federal  Farm.  Board  will  gladly  supply 
additional  inzormation  upon  request.    You  can  either  write  the  Farm  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  address  your  letter  of  inquiry  care  of  this  sta.tion. 


1^  ^  ADMIUISTBRIUG  A(?ai(^umRAL  PROGRAl/tg  |       r  e  G  E  i  v  E 

A  talk  "by  Morse  SalislDury,  Chief  of  . Radio  Service,  United"  S1j4^es^irepa?2-  ^' 
T"!ei.t  of  Ar,Ticultm*e,  before  the  Third  Annual  Institute  for  Ec|.-adk-§ion-^h3n.toi3i(g3|ietilture 
CLio  S;:at#  University,  Monday,  Juae.  6;,  1932ft,,  :    X  l^^''  ..  t:  {  ■    \  -  ; 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Institute:,-,. 

.|  want  to  get  my  talk  off  to  an  honest  start,  so  I  begin  with  a  plea  in 
confession  and  avoidance*    I  am  going  to  talk  about  administering  agricultural 
radio  programs.    How  I  don't  know  any  too  much  about  administering  education* 
As  I  look  over  this  gathering  of  doctors  and  masters  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
I  know  that  I  am  speal^ing  to  people  who  outmatch  me  considerably  in  knowledge 
of  educational  teclmice  .  ,  . 

You  are  able  to  pace  the  academic  corridors  with  measured  tread  and 
thoughtful  mein,  thinking  up  new  ways  of  educating*    Whereas,  in  times  like  these 
we  blood- sucking,  tax-eating  government  employees  dodge  furtively  through  the 
underbrush  of  the  Departmental  grounds  on  the  mall  in  Washington*    We  are 
terrorized  by  the  whistle  of  snipers*  bullets  ripping  through  the  slack  of  our 
garments.    Ever  and  anon,  we  hurriedly  side-step  smoking  flows  of  la.va  gushing 
from  volcanoes  in  constant  eruption,  and  never  an  hour  passes  but  we  nimbly 
leap  a  pitfall  dug  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary  civil  servant. 

So  when  Dr.  LuMley  called  to  see  ne  in  Washington  last  February  and 
invited  me  to  speak  before  this  gathering,  I  told  him  that  perhaps  I  could 
illustrate  how  I  felt  about  the  prospects  of  surviving  until  June.    I  recalled 
to  him  the  story  of  the  lady  on  a  transatlantic  passage  in  stormy  weather.  The 
lady  was  stricken  in  the  watches  of  the  night  with  an  acute  attack  of  mal  de  merj 
She  hastily  yielded  to  the  urge  to  get  into  the  fresh  air.    Going  up  the  com-  I 
panionway,  she  passed  a  gentleman  who  also  seemed  in  some  distress.    And  she 
suddenly  recollected  that  she  was  clothed  only  in  a  flimsy  negligee  and  her 
overpowering  nausea.    The  gentleman  sought  to  reassure  her.    "Never  you  mind," 
he  said,  "I»ll  never  live  to  tell  about  it." 

But  I  have  s-urvivod  the  rigors  of  the  past  three  months,  and  here  I  am 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  chance  to  relievo  myself  of  that  pain  which  Bishop 
Buckley  diagnosed  as  the  most  ins-'off crablo  pain  of  all  —  the  pain  of  an  un- 
delivered speech.  ■•  . 

I*m  going  to  place  before  you  some  of  my  speculations  on  the  ac^inistra- 
tion  of  agricultural  programs.    Perhaps  my  views  will  find  some  application  in 
the  other  educational  fields  where  you  arc  toiling.    If  not,  I  shall  at  least 
have  had  the  pleas-urc  of  expressing  them.       .  ,-  • 

To  define  the  situation  in  which  I  aiii  working,  I  think  it  is  enoug^h  to 
say  that  all  the  people  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  believe  that  radio  is 
a  good  modi-urn  to  use  in  discharging  the  ■Department.' s  duty  of  disseminating  in- 
formation.   Our  people  are  eager  to  use  radio  to  send  out  facts.    Our  difficul- 
ties come  from  our  incxper>tence  that  leads  us  into  errors  in  using  radio  o 
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When  i  talk  wLtlx  one  of  thf  nany  scientists  and  economists  in  the  Depart- 
ment who  really  want  to  use  radio  effect iveljr,  I  -urge  him  to  start  his  thinking 
•witi  the  question,  "T7hat--are  we  trying  to  do  when  we  put  on  a  radio  program?" 

I  think  the  answer  ,t,o  that  question  constitutes  the  foundation  for  any- 
one's ideas  on  how  to-prepare  and  deliver- -^-nd^  administer  the  follow»-up  work  of 
any  type  0/  educational  program.  If  we  know  exactly  what  we  want  to  do  with  a 
radio  prdgrain,  we  may  'oe  atle  to  do  lt.  If  we  present  a  radio  program  because 
"this  is  a  great  new  educational  medium"  ve  probably  will  get  precisely  nowhere. 

ITow  the  answer  to  the  question,'  "l?7hat  are  we  trying  to  do  in  an  agricul- 
tural radio  program?"  depends  upon  understanding  the  e.ims  and  methods  of  the 
whole  system  of  agricultural  education  that^gocs  by.  the  'general  name  of  extension, 

■  ^ . .  - 
Back  of  the  agricjul-tural  extension  services  is  the  system  of  research  in 

agriculture  first,  advocated  by  President  Washington  in  his  last  annual  message 

to  the  Congress^  started  on  a  Federal  basis  by  the  establipliment  of  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1862,  expanded  on  a  State  basis  in  1889  ^7 

tfie_  legislation  beginning  Federal  grant s-ih--aid_  of  State  agricultural  research, 

and  'developed  in  t^ie  past  Uo.  years  into -a  comprehensive  research  organization. 

In  its  earljr  years  thiS;  research  s^'^s'tem  piled  up- scientific  knowledge. 
But  farmers  did  not  get- the  full^  benefit  of 'the^;  research.  'They  could  not  spare 
time  enough  f;rom  their  jobs  of •  maiing  a  living  to  sift  and  winnow  all  of  the 
available" scientific  information  for  the  facts  that  would  be  of  most  use  to  them. 
By  191-^-when  t:^e  Smith-Lever  act  set  up  Federal  grantsrin-aid  i'or.^  extension  work, 
it- stated  in  Congress  that  scientific  agricultural  knowledge  was  25  years 
ahead  of  farm  practice.    The  job  of  the  extension  service  has  been  to  narrow  this 
gap  botwcon  scientific  knowledge  and  cvcryda^^  practice,  •  Today,  <the  agricultural 
extension  system  connects  every  farm  home  in  more  than  25OO  counties  of  the 
United  States  with  the.  nation • s  scientists  and  economists.    The  sj^stcm  keeps  in 
each  of  these  counties  at  least  one  man  hired  by  tho  farmers  of  the  county  to 
bring  them  new  knowledge  as  it  comes  from  tlie  scientists,  or  develops  from  the 
experience  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  the  region.    Besides  the  men 
agents,  wo- h^vc  women  giving" similar,;servicc  to  the  homemakcf's  in  several 
hundred  counties.  '  :  • 

So  the  job  of  the  extension  service  is  to  inform  farmers  and  homcmakers 
about  the  practices  proved  profitable  by 'the  experience -of  their  fellows,  or  by 
the  experiments  of  their  scientists.      """  ■  ; 

How  our  problem,  in  making  up  an  agricultural  radio  broadcasting  program 
is  to  fit  it  into  the  existing  f ramev/orkl  of  agricultural  extension.    When  we 
set  about  fitting  radio  into  the  framework  of  agricultural  extension  wc  soon 
buiap  against  the  fact  that  radio  broadcasting  has  quite  definite  limitations  as 
a  method  of  transferring  facts  from  onc:.pcrson  to  another.    As  I  comiucntcd  to 
the  Institute  two  years  ago,  it  doesn't  se-em  strange  that  the  limitations  of 
ra.dio  escaped  attention  in  the  early  days  of  the  broadca.sting  art.    The  Ycry 
process  .by  which  speech  may  travel  from  this  room  here  to  a  rer.ote  farm  living 
room  r.any  miles  away  in  a  fraction  of  d^r-SO'isond  amazes  us  laymen  in  the  science 
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of  electronics,    it  is  snail  wonder- we-'concluded' at  'first  that  this  new  scientific 
development  has  new  and :  equally  amazihg  powers  Of --teaching.    But  with  the  passing 
of  the  years  and  the  piling  up"  of  experience,  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
invention  of  a  vacum  tu"be  and-  ah  arrangement  of  wires  and  rheostats  and  con- 
densers lias  made  no  percept ihle  change  in  thb  way^  human  "beings  think.    When  we 
teach  "by  radio  we  deal  with  the  same  people,  possessed  of  the  same  capacities  to 
learn,  afflicted  "by  the  same' resista.nce  to  instruction  as  they  would  "be  if  we 
were  teaching  then  in  any  other  way*-    The  radio  is-  a  scientific  development.  It 
is  not  of  itself  an  educational  development.    Realizing  t ha. t  fact,  agricultural 
extension  workers  trying  to  use  radio  have  had  to  consider  the  limitations  and 
the  advantages  of  radio  as  a  teaching  modium. 

Again  harking  "baclc- --t'o  my  talk  here  two- years  ago,  I  have  found  no  reason 
to  revise  the  list  of  limitations  of  radio  as.  a  teaching  mcdi-um.    One  limitation 
is  that  radio  "broadcasts  lack  rcforonce  value.    You  can't  file  away  a  radio  talk 
so  it  will  ho  at  hand  to  rccnforcc  your  memory  later  on.    Radio  talks  lack 
pictorial  effect.    Some  sort  of  pictorial  effect  is  highly  necessary  to  the 
learning  of  the  things  agricultural  extension  tries  to  teach.    Radio  further 
lacks  opportunity  for  the  listener  to  question  the  teacher  and  thus  to  clear  up 
any  misunderstandings  the  teacher's  fo.ulty  methods  may  have  left  in  the  listener's 
mind.  ... 

Radio  docs  offer  agricultural  extension  workers  many  advantages.  Radio 
"broadcasts  can  keep  farmers  and  homcnakcrs  constantly  informed  of  the  new 
practices  coming  from  experiments  of  scientists  and  experience  of  other  farmers 
and  homemakcrs.    Radio  "broadcasts  can  rouse  the  desire  of  famers  and  homcmakers 
to  adopt  new  practices.    But  radio  "broadcasts  constitute  an  untrustworthy  method 
for  giving  farmers  and  homcmakers  the  detailed  instructions  and  facts  they  must 
have  "before  they  can  adopt  the  practices. 

So  it  "becomes  plain  that  the  o"bJectives  of  the  agricultural  radio  program 
are  to  keep  farmers  and  honenalcers  informed  a"bout  new  practices  or  a"bout  market 
facts  and  to  put  famiers  and  homeE:akers  in  touch  with  the  field  v/orkers  or  with 
pu"blications  that  give  detailed  directions  for  applying  the  new  practices. 
Concisely  put,  then,  the  first  test  of  any  agricultural  "broadcast  except  a 
m.arket  or  weather  report  is: 

Wl^t  does  this  "broadcast  leave  for  the  listener  to  do  next? 

Now  I  an  not  an  expert  on  all  the  suhject-matter  of  agriculture.  I 
dou"bt  if  there  is  any  such  expert  in  this  country.    But  leaving  tliat  aside,  among 
any  congregation  of  agriculturrJ  experts  your  present  speaker  "tvould  rank  at  least 
as  far- down  the  line  as  the  charge  d«affaire  of  Addis-Ahhaha  in  the  list  of 
guests  at  a  Washington  diplomatic  f-onction. 

So  ny  first  rule  in  adn'ini storing  agricultur?,l  radio  programs  is:  Leave 
the  subject-matter  to  the  experts.    They  are  the  men  to  tell  ne  what  information 
American  farr.iers  want  or  ought  to  want,  or  soon  will  he  wanting  in  their  radio 
programs.    After  the  experts  have  told  ne  what  we  are  going  to  say  in  our 
programs,  ny  joh  begins.    My  job  is  to  tell  them,  how  they,  or  we,  are  going  to 
say  what  they  want  to  say. 
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You  will  understand  that  this  jo"b  is  a  very  er.lDarrassing  jol),    I  confess, 
I  often  an  not  siire  I  know  exactly  the  iDest  way  to  say  what  the  scientists  and 
econonists  want  to  say*    Buf  all  the  tiir^e  the  scientists  and  econonists  are 
asking  ne  how  to  say  what  they  want  to  say»  •  They  have  f  orced  ce  to  laecone  an 
expert  on  how  to  say  it;  at  least  on  how  not  to  say  it. 

The  method  we  cost  comonly' use  in  agricultural  radio  programs  is  the 
straight  lecture  —  or,  rather,  talk#    ITow"  here  ate  sone  of  the  things  I  tell  ■ 
our  scientists  and  econonists  ahout  how  to  write  a  radio  talk. 

It  seens  to  ne  that  the  person  who  sets 'out  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  radio 
talk  nust  consider  first  of  all  the  relationship  "between  hinself  and  the  listener 
He  is  going  to  he  a  guest  in  the  hone  of  his  listeners.    As  a  guest  "by  radio  he 
is  under  the  sane  obligations  that  rest  upon  guests  present  in  the  flesh. 
Comon  courtesy  and  corxion  sense  dictate  that  he  "be  choorful  and  interesting 
and  sympathetic .    A  family  has  to  'tolerate  the  prosonco  of  a  caller  oven  though 
he  ho  an  utter  horo.    But  the  radio  listener  doesn't  need  to  ho  one-tenth  as 
patient  and  long- suffering  to  the  horc  invited  in  hy  way  of  the  receiving  set. 
The  moment  that  his  radio  guest  hecoriOs  tedious  or  repetitious  or  in  any  way  dull 
the  listener  may  excuse  him  —  and  the  listener  docs  excuse  hin  hy  a' flip  of  the 
dial.  - 

Hence  the  radio  speaker  is  at  pains  to  he  courteous,  to  he  interesting, 
to  he  clear  and  logical  in  his  statements.  ■- 

Because  he  is  courteous,  the  radio  speaker  gives  a  greeting  to  his  hosts. 
He  may  r.ake  it  formal  or  infon:ial.    But  he  at  least  r.alies  his  how  to  the  people 
who  have  invited  him  into  their  homes.    Then  he  tries  to -fix  the  attention  of 
his  listeners  upon  what  he  has  to  say.    He  may  introduce  the  subject  with  a  quip 
or  a  wise-crack  or  an  anecdote.    He  m.a,y  start  with  a  r  ef erence  to  something  that 
is  certain  to  he  in  the  foreground  of  the  thinking  of  most  of  his  listeners  and 
work  from  that  into  the  theme  of  his  talk. 

After  he  has  captured 'the  interest  of  his  listeners,  he  centers  it  upon 
the  ideas  or  the  practices  that  he  wants  to  get  across  hy  the  talk.    In  organiz- 
ing his  tallr  he  hears  in  mind  the  prescription  of  the  Tennessee  mountain  circuit 
rider  who  advised  a  now  recruit  to  the  ranl^s  of  the 'itinerant  clergy  that  the 
way  to  make  his  sermons  stick  was  to  "tell  'cm  what  you're  going  to  tell  'em; 
tell  it  to  'cm;  and  tell  'cm  what  you've  told  'cm." 

A  .good  formula  for  the  organization  of  the  extension  radio  talk,  it  secm.s 
to  mo,  is:     (l)  A  greeting  to -the  audience;  (2)  an  interest-getting  opening 
paragraph;  (3)  a  summary  of  the  points  the  talk  is  going  to  cover;  (4)  a  swift- 
interesting  development  of ■  the  ' s-ummary  outline;  (5)  a  final  smmary  to  clinch  - 
the  points  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners;  (6)  a  direction  to  the  listeners  who 
may  now  he  interested  in  adopting  the  practice  the  talk  has  urged,  telling  them 
where  to  get  further  information.  . 


Such  an  organization  is  familiar  ' to  most '  pe'ople  accustomed'  to  expressing 
facts  and  ideas.    But  when  scientists  and  economists  first  go  on  the  radio, 
they  seem  to  feel  that  "because  of  the  brevity  of  the  radio  talk,  they  must 
sacrifice  organization  in  order  to  cram  more  facts  into  the  time.    I  think  they 
are  making  a  sad  mistake*    The  hianan.  memory  cannot  long  hold  a  large  number  of 
facts.    But  the  hman  memory -can  grasp  and.  retain  in  summary  statement  a  sequence 
of  >f acts  or  ideas.    So  your  summary  statement  has  a  chance  to  stick  with  the 
radio  listener.    The  more,  you  can, repeat  that  s-umi-.iary  statement  without  growing 
boresome,  the  better  chance  you  have  -of  leaving  it  with  your  listener.  Lacking 
any  suaimary  statement,  a  radio  talk  trying  to  convey  facts  will  leave  with  the 
listener  only  a  . confused  impression. 

Now  going  from  the  organization  of  the  talk  to  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
of  word-vending,  wc  open  rich  possibilities  for  disagreement  between  the  agri- 
cultural radio  program  admini  strait  or  and  the  scientists  and  economists  who 
prepare  papers  and  speak  on  the  programs. 

The  fact  that  I  have  arguments  with  authors  of  radio  talks  does  not  in 
the  least  mean  that  those  authors  don't  v/ant  to  say  their  say  so  that  the  listen- 
er wiil  remember  what  they  saido    Those  arguments  do  mean  that  when  a  specialist 
and  I  start  to  work  on  a  radio  talk,  I  usually  perform  operations  that  violate 
all  that  a  scientist  or  an  economist  learns. from  his  colleagues  and  his  admin- 
istrative superiors  about  writing  for  print.    Writing  is  writing  to  most 
•people.    And  justly  so.    But  there  arc  some  differences  between  writing  for 
print  and  writing  for  speech.    There  are  vast  differences  between  writing  for 
official  print  and  writing  for  extension  speech. 

To  begin  with,  generations  of  scientists  and  economists  have  grown  up  in 
the  tradition  tliat  their  writing  must  first  of  all  be  objective.    A  scientist 
distinctly  feels  that  he  has  done  violence  to  the  morals  of  the  guild  if  he  lets 
his  personality  intrude  upon  the  facts  he  has  presented.    He  must  write  in  the 
third  person  (that's  not  so  bad) ;^ in  the  passive  voice;  when  he  gives  advice, 
in  the  subjunctive  mode. 

But  the  effective  radio  speaker  writes  and  speaks  in  the  first  and  second 
as  well  as  in  th.e  third  person,  the  active  voice,  the  indicative  or  imperative  „ 
mode. 

The  effective  radio  speaker  tries  to  establish  a  "you  and  I"  relationship 
with  his  listeners.    He  remembers  that  he  is  a  guest  in  the  homos  of  his 
-listeners.    But  a  scientist  sets  pen  to  paper  with  the  fixed  idea  that  he  will 
violate  the  first  canon  —  the  canon  of  personal  modesty  —  in  the  scientific 
ethic  if  he  writes  in  a  way  that  will  establish  a  "j^ou  and  I"  relationship 
between  hiiMself  and  his  reader  or  listener.    The  scientist  has  learned  to  put 
his  emphasis  upon  facts  rather  than  upon  the  discoverers  of  facts  or  the  users 
of  facts.    Therefore,  the  scientifically  trained  person  in  all  his  writing  shuns 
as  a  pestilence  the  perpendicular  first  personal  pronoun.    But  the  story-teller 
has  to  use  the  first  personal  pronoun  now  and  then.    The  advice  giver  has  to  use 
the  second  personal  pronoun.    The  effective  extension  radio  talk  tells  stories 
and  gives  advice. 
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The  story  teller  uses  active  voice.    The  passive  voice  writer  walks  "back- 
ward through  his  story.    He  says,  "The  j oh  was  done  by  me."    But  the  story 
teller  says,  "I  did  the  Job."  ^'M^u::.-^'  ■  , 

The  concentration  of  the  scientist  and  the  economist  upon  impersonal 
forces  naturally  leads  them  into  a  passive  voice  style,  -It  is  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  an  economist  dealing- with  the  wheat  situation  in  May  will  say, 
"Canadian  spring  wheat  seedings  are  nearly  completed."    But  he  might  as  well 
say,  "Canadian  growers  have  nearly  compl-etcd  seeding  spring  wheat."    Most  of  u's, 
I  think,  get  the  picture  of  Canadian  growers  finishing  seeding  wheat  much  more 
easily  than  we  get  the  picture  of  Canadian  spring  whca,t  seedings  being  completed. 

This  preoccupation  of  the  scientist  and  the  economist  with  big  concepts 
instead.. of  with  the  ordinary  everyday  actions  of  hman  beings  which  have  to 
do  with  those  concepts  does  more  than  throw  their  verbs  into  the  deadening 
^lassive  form.    It  makes  them  choose'  big  words  that  express  big  ideas  instead  of 
simple  words  that  tell  stories  and  thus  get  across  the  big  ideas.    At  the  risk 
of  doing  less  than  justice  to  scientists  and  economists,  I  should  like  to  quote 
Frederick  L,  Allen  of  Harper *s  magazine  on  what  he  calls  the  "goonish"  style 
of  writing: 

"A  goonish  style  is  one  that  reads  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  goon.  It 
is  thick  and  heavy.    It  suggests  the  sort  of  oa,tmeal  s-erved  at  lunch  counters, 
lumpy  and  made  with  insufficient  salt.    It  is  to  be  found  at  its  best  in  nature 
books,  ra.ilroad  folders,  college  catalogs,  and  prepared  speeches  by  high  public 
officials  (Mr.  Allen  thoughtlessly  omits  the  middle  and  the  low  public  officials). 
It  employs  the  words  youth  and  lad,  likes  the  exclamation  loi  and  says  one  may 
readily  perceive,  instead  of  you  can  easily  see.    (Mri  Allen  hadn't  much  to  do 
with  scientists  and  economists,  or  he  would  have  made  his  comparison  between 
it  nay  lee.dily  be  perceived  and  you  can  ea.sily  sec.) 

"The  trouble  with  the  goonish  style  usually  is  that  its  possessor  forgets 
that  he  is  addressing  ordinar^^  hianan  beings  and  writes  for  something  strange 
and  portentous  which  he  thinks  of  as  The  Public,  ;  .  : 

"The  young  or  inexpert  writer  frequently  achieves  goonishness  by  writing 
for  Posterity,  forgetting  that  the  real  posterity  will  consist  of  a  tremendous 
lot  of  people  more  or  less  like  those  who 'live  in  the  next  block," 

In  Mr,  Allen ^s  sprightly  remarks  there  is  much  profoimd  truth  for  the 
edification  of  persons  intending  to  commit  radio  speeches.    After  all,  the  radio 
speal^er  isn't  spealving  to  The  Public.    He  is  speaking  to  a  family  much  like  the 
families  that  live  in  the  next  block.    Pick  out  such  a  family  of  your  acqudntance 
and  talk  with  theri  when  you  make  a  radio  talk;  don't  talk  t£  The  Public^  ~ 

One  more  thing  about  the  grami'.iar  of  the  agricultural  radio  ta.lkr_    I  find 
•that  when  they  give  advice  scientists  and  economists  somehow  have  acquired, 
right  on  top  of  their  pa.ssive  voice  complex,  a  h3T®^~<^omplex  on  the  subjunctive 
mode.    It  is  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  wind  up  a  discourse  on  tomato 
blight  with  the  injunction,  "therefore  you  should  keep  down  horse  nettles  around 


1 


.ay** 


the  tomato  field,"    That  is -irritating,.  So  the  scientist,  to  avoid  heing  irri- 
tating "becones  vague  with  -tlie' parting  inj-unction,  "therefore  horse  nettles 
should  be  kept  "down  around  ■  the  .tonato  field,"    I  maintain  that  he  would  he 
neither  irritating  nor  .indirect  if  he  said' conpellingly,  n.nd  non-off ensively, 
"theJrefore,  keep  down  horse  nettles  around  the  tomto  field," 

'  But  i  an  in  an  area  6f  controversy  there.    The  solution  of  the  conflict 
"between  ny  ideas  about  the  inperative  node  and  the  scientists'  idea.s  about  the 
subjunctive  node  waits  upon  experiments  to  find  the  reactions  of  listeners 
toward  the  two  methods  of  giving  advice.    But  I  need  no  psychologico.l  expcri- 
nonts  to  back  up  ny  idea  that  pfospoctivc  radio  spoalccrs  will  do  well  to  read 
their  talks  aloud  before  thoy  try  to  ,givo  then, 

Sone  Dopartriont  authors  have  been  especially  grateful  for  this  tip.  By 
reading  their  talks  aloud  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  or  offices  thoy  have 
unmasked  lurking  sentences  that  might  have  strangled  their  authors  right  in 
front  of  the  rdcrophone.    Of  course  the  authors  came  near  strangling  on  these 
innocent-looking  sentences  when  they  read  them,  aloud  in  private.    But  there 
they  could  stop  in  time.    Before  the  riicrophbne  they  v/ould  ha.ve  had  to  go  on 
to  the  obscene  fate  of  perishing  in  public,  the  victim,  of  a  participial  phrase, 

No  one  will  deliberately  ri'sk  the  integrity  of  his  vocal  equipment  by 
m.al^ing  it  produce  sentences  suc]i'  as  appear  in  page  after  page  of  scientific  and 
economic  writing  for  print.    But  when  a  r:an  starts  v/riting  he  usuaJly  v/rites 
for  print.    So  every  now  and  then  a  speaker  nov/  to  Departm.ent  programs  sends 
m.c  an  opus  filled  with  sentences  fit  to  test  the  skill  of  a' \7orld  champion  saycr 
of  hard  sentences.    Lot  mo  give  you  an  exariplc  from  a  talk  that  came  in  the  day 
before  I  wrote  this  paper? 

"Add  to  this  the  burden  of  payments  of  taxes  and  of  interest  and  princi- 
pal' upon  indebtedness,  items  tho.t  were  levied  or  contracted  to  a  very  largo 
extent  during  a  higher  price  Icvelj  i#  e,,  when  fewer  bushels  of  wheat,  fewer 
bales  of  cotton,  and  fewer  pounds  of  hogs  v/crc  required  to  pay  each  thousand 
dollars  duo,  and  we  have  a  pretty  clear  indication  of  why  farm,  land  values  have 
dropped," 

I  gave  the  author  an  audition* 

By  the  time  the  poor  fellow  got  to  the  end  of  that  sentence  both  I  at 
the  listening  end  and  he  at  the  speal?:ing  end  were  in  a  parlous  state. 

And  then  after  he  dropped  in  just  one  short  sentence,  he  was  off  again, 
straining  to  top  an  even  higher  hurdle,  to  wit: 

'■"A  well-known  index  of  bond  prices  declined  from  82  in  March,  1931f 
58  in  March,  1932,  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent;  while  at  the  same  time  the  average 
price 'of  25  industrial  stocks  declined  from  $238  to  $115,  a  decrease  of  52  per 
cent,  and  the  average  price  of  25  railroad  stocks  declined  from.  $85  to  $26,  a 
drop  of  69  per  cent," 


( over ) 


I  give  you  ~iy  solemn,  ■'-vord,  ladies  and  gentlenen-,  this  a-athor,  daring  all 
for  econonics,  sct-uall;7'-'said  out  l(5ud 'several  sue li  sentences.    It  was  a  notable 
feat,  and  I  aiu  sorry  there  could  not  have  been  other,  ear -witnesses.    But  I  didn 
dare  .risk  asking  h±r.'  to  do  it  again.    I  h-ad"hrn_  hold  those  sentences  while  I 
swung  a  pole-axe  -on  the:::.    The  trick  is  i;o  hit  thsi"-i  at  .their  weakest  points  — 
the  conjunctions  and  the  ser.i~col6h's.    Tlie.y  will"  hresJr  off  into  segments  that 
have  the  miraculous  power  of  hecor.ing  whole  . sentences.    Sentences-  that  TALK. 
Sentences  thr.t  SAY  SOI/ESTHBIG-.    Sentences,  also,  perfectly  handle ss  to  the  voice 
>ox  of  a  speaker.  "■  _  ; 

We  also  operated  on  some  of  the'  statistics,    Wg  did  a  statisticectom^r 
on  all  "but  the  percentage  figure  in  the  sentences  last  quote.d.    We  then  did 
some  delicate  gc:ictic  cxpcrii-:cnts  on  the  percentage  figures/  crossing  comr.:on 
fractions  with  decimals,  o.nd  getting  "more  than  one-fourth"  as  the  progeny  of 
"29  per  cent."  -  ■ 

Then  we  tried  to  taJ^'e  the  gulps  out  of  sentences  with  adversative  con- 
junctions dropped  in  their  :::iddles,  with  phrases  tagged  at  the  "ends.    By  "gulps" 
I  r.ean  such  constructions  as  this  one: 

"Before  March,  I929,  however,  form  land  values  had  given  sor.e  evidence 
of  halving  ^-t  last  reached  comparative  stahility,"    ?7henever  you  have  a  ^'however" 
stuck  in  the  r.iddle  of  a  sentence  as  that  one  was,  you  have  to  stop  and  gulp 
genteelly  in  order  to  get  it  said.    But  stick  the  "however"  at  the  front  of  the 
se:atence  —  the  very  first  word  —  where  it  ougLit  to  he  —  then  the  sentence 
spocJis  smoothly  enough. 

Finally,  we  suhstituted  si:-:ple  words  for  hifalutin  words.    We  wrote 
"almost"  instead  of  "virtuallj^."    But  only  after  I  had  "brought  out  to  support 
riy  argment  a  quotation  from.  iVrlo  Bates  that  usually  fetches  the  author  proud 
of  hig  long  adjectives  and  advcrhs.    Hero  is  Mr,  Bates*  s  very  useful  sta.tcment: 

"Untrained  writers  arc  apt"  to'  feci  that  they  lower  them.solvcs  if  they 
condescend  to  write  for  the  intellectual  "bourgcoisc.    Many  a  clover  .young  author 
has  come  to  grief  hccause  he  could  not  "bring  hii-self  to  use  slmplo^  l-r^igoage  lest 
it  sho-ald  seem  that  ho  did  not  com.mand  a  more  cla"boratc  diction.    He  has  failed 
Dccauso  he  could  not  "be  walling  to  address  the  ordinary  reader  lest  he  thcrc"by 
ni^.t  appear  to  show  th^.t  he  hr.d  not  the  gift  of  spcDJiing  to  the  learned.  The 
great  writers  arc  :::cn  who  arc  free  from,  tliis  wcalGicss;  who  are  intent  upon 
m.aking  their  message  understood.^  and  not  upon  prcsciving  a  foolish  appca.ra.ncc 
of  superiority." 

Finally,  uc  looked  to  the  reference  of  all  the  pronouns.    Wc  found  two 
or  three  places  where  a  "this"  or  a  "tha.t"  referred  to  a  whole  com.plcx  idea  ex- 
pressed perhaps  in  two  or  tliree  preceding  sentences.    Obviously,  the  listener 
could  not  carry  those  two  or  three  preceding  sentences  in  his  m.ind  so  we  had 
to  replace  the  pronouns  with  "brief  su:i-:ary  stater.icnts  of  the  ideas  they  referred 
to.    Any  one  who  edits  radio  talks  for  a  few  m.onths  will  learn  to  he.  suspicious 
of  pronouns  —  especially  whichcs,    A  correspondent  of.  the  Hew  Yorker  once 
graphically  expressed  the  insidiously  dangerous  nature  of  "whichcs."    I  thinly 
these  words  of  his  sho'old  he  graven  in  stone  and  placed  before  all  writers  of 
radio  tall^s: 


"What  nost  pGoplG  don't  rec'.lizG  is  that  ono  'which'  loads  to  another. 
Trying  to  cross  a  paragraph . "by  leaping  fron  'uhich'  to  'xvhich'  is  like  Eliza 
crossing  the  ice.  '■•'The  danger  is  in  nissing  a.  'which'  and  falling  in. 

"A  case  in 'point  is."this:  ■  'Ho  v;ent  .up  to  a  pew  which  was  in  the  gallery, 
which  lir ought  hiiU'tnider  a  colored- window  which  he  loved  and  always  quieted  his 
spirit.'    The  writer,  worn  out,  r:issed  the  last  'which'  «—  the  one  that  should 
cone  just  before  'always'  in  that  sentence.    But  supposing  he  had  got  it  ini 
We  would  haves  ■'  'He  went  up  to  a  pew  which  was  in  the  gallery,  which  brought 
hin  -under  a  colored  window  which  he  loved  and  which  always  quieted  his  spirit.' 
Your  inveterate  whicher  in  this;  way  gives  the  effect  of  tweeting  lilce  a  bird  or 
wanting  with  a  crutch,  and:  is. ■•  not  welcome  in  the  best  company. 

"It  is  well  te  renenber  that  one  'which'  leads  to  two  and  two  'whiches' 
multiply  like  rabbits.    You  should,  never  start  out  with  the  idea  that  you  can 
get  by  with  one  'which.*    Suddenly  they  are  all  aroimd  you." 

Dr.  L-umley  expressed  interest  last  Pebruary  in  some,  comments  of  nine 
rising  fron  my  experience  in  presenting  ra^dio  interviews.    He  suggested  that  I 
give  you  these  comments.    Here  they  are  for  what  they're  worth: 

I  find  that  usually  a  person  preparing  a  radio  interviov/  and  having  had 
no  previous  experience  with  this  typa  of  presentation  reverts  to  the  sort  of 
interview  most  familiar  to  most  persons  —  the  catechism.    A  short  question  and 
a  long  answer.    All  question  and  answer.    Uo  corxient  back  and  forth. 

ITow  as  I  see  it  the  aiin  of  the  interview  is  not  to  reproduce  the 
catechism.    It  is  to  reproduce  informa.l  conversation  with  the  listener  sitting 
in  as  a  third  party,  enjoying  the  play  of  talk  back  and  forth  between  two  of 
his  friends.    So  my  first  job  in  editing  an  intorviev/  already  prepared  is  to 
break  the  deadly  regular itj^  of  question  and  ansv/er  with  side  cornent,  with  yes 
and  no  a.nswers,  with  interruptions,  with  all  the  devices  of  dialogue.  Really, 
I  prefer  to  write  the  interview  at  first  hand  to  editing  it.    The  interviewee 
gets  the  idea  of  conversation  from,  r^r  draft  without  ever  having  fixed  his  mind  . 
upon  the  catechism  he  has  prepa.rcd. 

I  haven't  time  to  cite  examples  of  interview  form,  but  I  think  you  catch 
the  idea.    Let  me  repeat  one  thing.    Have  the  interviewee  reply  directly  to 
every  question  asked,  and  reply  in  his  first  sentence.    Don't  let  him  start  a 
roTjndabout  reply  that  will  reach  the  point  of  definite  ansv/er  at  the  end  of  a 
whole  paragraph.    When  the  interview  questions  aren't  sq-uarely  answered  the 
listener  gets  the  impression  that  he  is  listening  to  a  couple  of  soliloquies  with 
no  relation  to  one  another.    That  gives  the  listeners  the  creeps  and  starts  him 
twirling  the  dials  for  an  antidote  of  lively  dance  music. 

I  would  add  one  more  idea,  let  both  interviewer  and  interviewee  address' 
the  audience  as  well  as  each  other  from  time  to  time.  And  address  the  audience 
as  if  it  were  one  listener  whom  they  are  including  in  their  conversation. 


( over ) 
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l\row  a  word  about  the  follow—up  of  the  agricultural  radio  program.  You'll 
recall  that  at  the  start  I  .repeatedly  exjc^essed  the  conviction  that  a  radio  talk 
or  interview  or  skit  is  an  untrustworthy  m6thod-of  getting  across  detailed 
directions  or  information  to  listeners;  that  we  can  absolutely  depend  upon  the 
talk  or  interview  or  skit  only  to  intere^st  the  listener  in  something  we  are 
reconmending.    So  the  final  test,  1  said,  of  a  good  extension  radio  program  is 
"What  does  it  leave  the.  listener  to  do- next?"*  How  that j  -like  most  generaliza- 
tions, was  a  hit  too  hroad*    ■       -    .  ■  -  ■-■       '■  '  -  " 

In  hroadca,sting  economic  information,  we  malce  the  program  itself  give  the 
listener  all  that  he  is  going  to  get.    The  Information  is  of  fleeting  value, 
though  it  is  of  high,  value.    So  the  talk  or  interview  itself  must  put  across 
the  ideas  and  facts  you  want  to  leave  with  the  hearer.    I  have  puzzled  over  this 
point  many  -an  hour,.    For  much  "of  the  Department's  network  iDroa-dcasting  of 
necessity  must  'dea.l  with  economic  topics.    T7e  arc  the  only  agency  in  the  country 
that  has  many  items  of  this,  valuable  information.    Eadio -"broadcasting  by  chain 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  got  it  out  while  it  still  will  be  helpful  to  the 
hearer.    But  the  hearer  must  have  "some  sort  of  a.  transitory  record  of  even 
those  rod-hot  news  facts. 

So  I  have  cone  to  the  conclusion  that  the  listener  himself  must  make  his 
own  record.    For  some  sorts  of  information  such  a  record  will  have  permanent 
value,    For  example,  our  periodical  reviews  by  radio  of  the  influences  at  work 
in  the  markets  for  the  major  farm  commodities. 

Now  before  a  farmer  can  decide  his  planting  or  breeding  plans  for  the 
coming  season  in  the  light  of  the  best  information  available  he  has  to  have 
pretty  clearly  in  mind  the  market  influences  that  may  make  more  or  less  profit- 
able the  production  of  any  crop  or  any  animal.    It  seems  to  me  he  could  fix  in 
mind  the  facts  about  those  market  influences  by  himself  recording  on  a  chart 
the  weekly  market  fluctua,t ions  as  we  send  them  to  him  by  radio,  and  writing 
on  his  chart  a  brief  note  telling  why  the  market  behaved  as  it 'did  each  week. 
'G-ive  a  man  two  or  three  years  of  that  and  he  will  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 
the  way  economic  forces  work  in  the  markets.    But  before  we  can  establish  that 
sort  of  a  service  wo  shall  have  to  make  available  to  listeners  the  charts  for 
recording. 

If  the  listener  will  do  simple  pencil  and  paper  work  of  this  sort  we 
shall  also  have  a  quick  method  of  giving  simple  directions  for  seasonal  opera- 
tions.   In  some  experimental  broadcasts  a  year  ago  we  tried  out  the  pencil  and 
paper  notes  method  on  a  small  group  of  selected  listeners.    They  liked  it  fairly 
well.    But  of  course  we  don't  know  whether  or  not  their  interest  would  flag  if 
we  presented  such  programs  daily. 

By  the  way,  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  report  on  that 
experiment.    Here  it  is  as  written  for  the  I932  Yearbook"  of  Agriculture  by  Mr. 
C.  A,  Herndon  of  our  office  who  supervised  the  work: 


"Farmers  are  Jealous  of  their  radio  tine.    They  demand  that  agriciiltural 
or  informational  progra];is  he  easy  to  listen:  toj  and  easy  to  -understani  and  rc~ 
nenl)cr.    But  they  want  the  suhject  matter  concise  and  definite,  concrete  and 
specific #    They  resent  the  inclusion  of  ar^thing  which  servos  as  a  distraction 
from  the  information  itself. 

"These  are  the  main  conclusions  gathered  from  reports  of  famer-listeners 
who  give  their  judgment  on  a  series  of  l6  experimental  hroadcasts  presented  "by 
the  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  Station 
WGY  of  Schenecta,dy,  New  York.  .  Further  analysis  of  those  reports,  however,  gives 
us  considerahle  insight  into  what  makes  for  easy  listening  and  ready  understanding 
in  a  radio  program.  . 

"In  each  of  the  test  progrcjns,  the  same  agricultural  suhject  matter  was 
given  in  two  forms  and  the  farmers  who  volunteered  to  listen  and  report  were 
asked  to  choose  'botweon  the  two  and  give  reasons  for  their  preference.    In  each 
case,  one  of  the  forms  was  always  the.  narrative  style  used  "by  the  Department  in 
its  regular  Farm  Flashes  over  Station  WG-Y,  and  v/as  immediately  followed  "by  the 
same  information  prepared  in  another  style;  for  example,  the  usual  news-story 
style.    Each  tost  was  repeated  a  month  later  hut  with  different  suhject  matter 
prepared  hy  a  different  writer. 

"Tabulation  of  farmers'  reports  on  the  entire  series  of  l6  different 
hroadca.sts  covering  nine  different  styles  of  presentation  shows  that  progr£?ms 
prepared  in  the  form  of  a  news-story j  as  a  logically  outlined  puhlic  speech,  as 
a  sales  talk,  as  a  talk  interlarded  with  Jokes  and  humorous  verse,  in  the  form 
of  a  fahle,  and  as  a  narrative,  were  each  less  popular  with  farmer  listeners 
than  were  the  programs  written  in  the  form  of  experience  reports  from  different 
fo.rmers,  those  prepared  in  the  form  of  simple  questions  and  answers,  those  in  a 
style  requiring  listener  participation  hy  the  use  of  paper  and  pencil  for  taking 
notes  and  drawing  simple  charts,  or  those  in  a  style  in  which  special  care  was 
taken  to  state  minor  details  in  specific ^  concrete  terms. 

"The  reasons  given  hy  the  listening  farmers  for  their  preferences  are 
most  illminating.    Running  through  the  whole  series  of  reports  is  a  chain  of 
comments  which  show  that  one  of  the  hest  ways  to  get  and  hold  farmer  interest 
is  to  talk  in  straightforward,  sincere,  informal,  friendly  farmer  fashion,  and 
to  talk  ahout  what  other  fanners  have  actually  done  on  their  farms. 

"The  real  is  preferred  to  the  abstract  or  the  fictional.    And  the  strong 
preference  shown  for  the  programs  containing  many  specific  details  appears  to 
he  based  on  the  fact  that  such  details  help  create  the  illusion  of  solid  reality 
in  the  m.ind  of  the  listener. 

"It  also  appears  from  these  farmer  votes  and  opinions  that  the  span  of 
listener  attention  is  very  short.    Smoothly  running  talks  arc  evidently  not  as 
easy  to  understand  or  as  effective  as  those  which  are  broken  up  and  the  atten- 
tion repeatedly  brought  to  a  now  focus  by  question  and  answer  or  other  such 
devices. 
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"The  fr^.voralDlG  comonts  o.n , the  .talk  requiring  the  use  of  pencil  and 
notes  show  that  listeners  feel  a  real. need  for  ncnory  helps  and  indicate  that 
radio  writers  and^  ^spcpJsprs  should  give  more  at^iention  to  providing  such  helps«" 

ITow  I  think  we  had  better  gather  together  these  randon  observations  of 
nine  about  preparing  facts  for  radio  broadcast.    So,  then.    I  believe  that  nost 
effective  radio  speakers,  gpt  their  points  across  to  the  listener  by  putting 
'their  ideas" in  picture- la^fc^^^Q.?  .sinple  words,-  story-telling  words  and  construc- 
tions.   They  npkd'.thbi.?:  'talks,  i^^fori-ial  and  conversational.    They  are  not  afraid 
to  use  the  first  and;  second  person.,   As  a  natter  ,pf  habit  they  prefer  active 
voice  to  passive  voice.    They  give  .directions  in  the  inperative  node,  not  the 
subjunctive  node.    Or  they  lot  their  stories  get  the  directions  across.  Their 
sentences  spealr  easily.    They  organize  their  talks  so  that  the  r.iain  idea  cones 
before  the  listener  at  least  three. tines,  preferably  nore. 

The  touchstone  of  successful  radio  speoJking  is  naturalness,  the  natural- 
ness  of  a  person  visiting,  in  a  family  group*  .  .To  achieve  a  natural  manner  the 
radio  speaker  visualizes.,  a;,  family  group  and  addresses  himself  to  It  —  not  to 
The  Public.  .  ' 

That  goes  for  both  writing  and  delivering,  the  radio  talk. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  M,  S»  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information,  delivered 
Wednesday'',  Jime  8,_in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  ?arm  and 
Home  Hour,  L)roadcast j  "by  a  network  of  49  associate  HBC  radio  sti^i^pns. 


Several  weeks  ago  I  told  you  that  the  1932  Yearhook  of  Agriculture  is 
now  "being  distrihuted.    In  this  Yearoook,  there  is  a  short  section  dealing  with 
new  uses    th-at  scientists  arc  finding  for  fam  products  and  "by«*t)ro ducts*  In 
this  "brief  chat  with  you  today  I  can^t  "begin  even  to  list  all  these  developments 
for  you,  "but  I  do  want  to  mention  a  few. 

Before  I  tell  you  ahout  some  of  the  new  developments,  I  should  like  to 
recall  for  you  tliat  our  immense  canned-food  industry  grew  out  of  the  necessity 
of  saving  something  out  of  the  losses  from  surpluses  ^Jid  low  prices.    Today  the 
canned  article  is  a  main  product,  with  thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  fo.ctories 
devoted  to  chaining  crops.    So  if  one  of  the  new  developments  I  tell  you  a'bout 
today  seems  smoJl,  just  remom"ber  that  many  important  industries  liad  small 
"beginnings. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  lowly  apricot  seed.    The  kernel  of  the  apricot 
seed  was      waste  until  chemists  found  a  way  to  free  it  of'  its  "bitter  taste;  now 
the  kernel,  tasting  nearly  like  an  almond,  is  used  in  flavoring  macaroons. 

Next,  thin.k  of  the  cotton  plant,  -  Cotton  is  nearly  pure  cellulose. 
Chemists  discovered  how  to  malce  rayon  and  aritficial  silks  out  of  cellulose, 
from  cotton  linters,  and  great  plants  have  sprung  up  to  m^jiufacture  them,  Who 
can  imagine  the  future  in  store  for  the  lowly  cornsto-lk?    I  We  seen  "books  and 
magazines  printed  on  paper  made 'from  cornsto2ks.     I've  handled  samples  of  build- 
ing and  insulating  "board  made  from  cornstalks  -  some  as  porous  and  light  as  cork, 
and  some  almost  as  dense  rjid  liard  as  iron. 

Bo^assc  is  a  promising  hy~product.    Sagas se,  as  you  probably  know,  is  the 
pulp  of  the  srigar  cane  left  after  extracting  the  cane  juice.    The  s'ug?:j'  cane 
mills  formerly  used  it  as  a  fuel.    Now  it's  made  into  insulating  "board  and  a 
groat  industry  stands  o.s  n,  monument  to  tliat  idea.     Soon  -  due  to  the  work  of  our 
chemists  -  hn.gasse  will  be  coming  to  us  in  the  form  of  rayon,    While  rayon  at 
present  is  made  almost  entirely  from  cotton  linters  and  wood  pulp,  the  supply  of 
cotton  linters  will  soon  not  be  large  enoijgh  to  meet  the  demand.  Moreover, 
cellulose  made  from  sugar-cane  "bagasse  is  superior  to  wood  pulp  cellulose  as  a 
'oaso  for  rayon. 


Then  there  is  an  interesting  substance  called  furfural,    Furfural  can  be 
made  from  a  number  of  woody  by-products  of  t'ne  farm.    Our  chemists  developed  a 
process  for  producing  f-urfural,  and  the  industrial  production  has  grown  from 
nothing  to  more  than  a  million  pounds,  with  a  consequent  utilization  of  5  million 
pounds  of  oat  hulls  wliich  would  otherwise  be  useless.    F^orfural  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  resins.     It  may  have  extensive  possibilities  in  the  manufacture 
of  insulating  materials,  or  generally  as  a  substitute  for  liard  rubber.    And.  this 
substance,  discovered  by  the  chemists,  is  lying  in  vast  quantities  about  the  farm 
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in  the  form  of  com  co"bs,  hulls,  straw,  and  the  like. 

And  next,  an. amazing  siibstance  called  lignin,    Lignin  is  a  component  of 
all  agricultural  wastes.     It*s  found  in  cornstalks,  wheat  straw,  corn  coos,  and 
oat  hjjJ.ls.    Our  chemists  have  only  recently  "begun  to  study  this  substance  "but 
they  have  already  discovered  that  several  synthetic  resins  can  he  produced  from 
it,     Tlie  essential  constituent  of  oil  of  cloves  and  the  essential  flavoring 
constituent  of  vanilla  can  he  produced  from  lignin.    Eventually  lignin  may  yield 
as  many  products  of  commercial,  chemical,  and  medical  importance  as  coal-ta,r  - 
a  suh stance,  hy  the  wa^/,  tliat  was  considered  useless  a  century  ago. 

It  was  a  discovery  of  o^jt  chemists  tlia,t  made  possible  the  development  of 
the  vat  dye  industry  in  this  country.    This  is  of  real  importance  to  the  cotton 
farmer.    Vat  dyes  are  practically  the  only  ones  applica,ble  to  cotton  wliich  are 
fast  to  light  and  washing.    And  now  we  are  using  cotton  for  many  things  v/here 
colors  are  desired  ~  cotton  drapes,  cotton  shirts,  women's  dresses.    The  dyes 
are  made  in  this  country/,  the  cotton  is  produced  in  this  country,  and  domestic 
textile  mills  turn  out  the  finished  product. 

The  whole  story  of  the  utilization  of  the  "by-products  of  our  farms  would 
fill  maiiy  a  hook.    And  our  scientists  iaiow  th^at  the  s"'arface  has  only  heen  scratch- 
ed.   They  are  going  ahead  with  the  work,  sometimes  discovering  a  thing  of  immedi- 
ate practical  importance,  and  on  other  occasions  making  a  fundamental  discovery 
that  at  first  may  only  he  a  scientific  curiosity.    But  again  and  again  in  all 
this  development,  we  have  seen  the  small  trivial  thing  eventually  prove  to  "be  of 
tremendous  voJue  to  industry,  to  farmers,  and  to  all  of  us  generally. 

When  science  finds  new  uses  for  farm  products  and  hy-products,  the 
farmer s^  market  is  widened.    Profitable  methods  of  utilizing  wastes  and  surpluses 
represent  net  go.in,  because  all  expenses  of  production  liave  already  been  incurred. 
And  these  methods  do  not  increase  production.    Rather,  they  tend  to  prevent  from 
going  to  waste  w^.iat  has  already  been  produced, 

!N"ow,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  some  of  these  new  uses  for  farm  products- 
-  and  others  th^t  I  havenU  mentioned —  are  discussed  in  the  1932  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture,     So  if  you  are  particularly  interested,  you  can  write  to  your 
Senator  or  Corigrossman  for  a  copy. 


SOURCES  OF  ITOPJ'-lAillOIT  ABOUT  COOFERATIVS  yiAMBTIlTG: 


A  radio  talk  prepared  "by  A.  W.  McKay,  Chief,  Division  of  Coopera.tive 
Marketing,  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  delivered  "by  E«  H.  Lamt  during  the  West- 
ern Farm  and  Eome  Hour  Moinday,  Jiine  13,  1932,  throiigli  Station  KGO  a;id  eight 
other  stations  associated  mth  the  IIBC-KGO  network,  Pa.cific  Division,  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Compoiiy, 
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AIILTOUlfCEIl:    For  two  :?iOnths  or  more,  we  have  "been  having  a  series  of  inter- 
views in  T/liich  we  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  prgress  made  in  cooperor- 
tive  imrketing,    Tl^ese  interviews  may  have  ajiswered  part,  hat  prohahly  not 
all,  of  3''oiir  questions.    Today,  we  want  to  acquaint  you  with  authentic 
sources  of  informa.tion  ahout  cooperative  marketing,    A.       McKay,  cliief  of 
the  Division  of  Coopera.tive  Marketing,  Federal  Farm  Board,  undertakes  to 
direct  you  to  those  sources.    Ralph  lAmh  presents  Mr,  McKay*  s  stateinenti 

There  are  four  or  ^ive  principal  sources  of  reliable  information 
a'oout  cooperative  marketing,    Tliese  sources  arc  unhiascd  aiid  interested 
in  seeing  that  you  get  the  most  complete  and  most  reliable  infoma.tion 
obtainable. 

First  of  all,  let  me  recorxiend  that  you  visit  the  associations  in 
your  community  or  nearby  communities.    There  is  no  better  way  of  learning 
about  cooperative  D.arketing  than       observing  first  hand  the  operations  of 
a  going  association.    If  you  do  not  know- of  associatio'is  handling  the  crops 
you  grow,  the  Farr.i  Board  can  give  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  coopera- 
tive nearest  your  home. 

As  an  example,  just  today,  a  letter  came  to  the  Farm  Board  from  a 
man  who  wanted  inf orr-iation  to  guide  him  and  his  neiglibors  in  forming  a 
cocperative  association.    The  letter  is  just  one  cxar.iplo  of  hundreds  of 
inquiries  received  every  month,  but  the  interesting  thing  in  connection  with 
this  inquiry  is  that  in  the  next  district — about  twenty  oilos  away — <a  very 
successful  cooperative  has  bcai  operating  for  at  least  ton  yooxs,  market- 
ing the  same  crop  in  which  our  correspondent  is  interested.    By  introducijig 
these  neighboring  groups  of  faxrjcrs  to  each  other,  the  Farm  Board,  if  it 
docs  nothing  more,  will  mal^c  it  possible  for  the  new  association  to  build 
on  the  ton  years'  experience  of  the  older  organization. 

Your  co-unty  agent  is  alY/a^rs  a  reliable  source  of  inforr-iation  about 
local  cooperatives  and  aboiit  the  regional  and  national  organizations  set 
up  to  market  the  products  of  locals.    Do  not  fail  to  consult  hin  regarding 
your  coopera.tive  nnrketing  questions  and  problems,    Ee  has  available  the 
information  and  experience  of  the  marketing  specialists  of  the  state  col- 
lege, the  United  States  Department  of  Agriciilture,  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 

Likewise,  the  vocational  agricultural  higLi  school  teacher  caJi  bo  of 
assistance.    Many  teachers  arc  conducting  nigtit  classes  in  the  cooperative 
marketing  of  one  or  more  products  produced  locally*    Teachers  should  be 
onco-uraged  to  carry  on  rjDTC  of  tliis  work,  not  only  by  your  attendance  at  such 
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classes,  but  clso  by  your  support  ojiid  assistanco  in  worlring  out  the  course. 
Classes  of  tliis  ld.nd  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  to  tall^  thin;::s  over,  and 
to  develop  iiarketing  plans  that  vdll  "bilng  nore  dollars  "bad^  to  you  for  what 
you  have   -to  sell. 

At  the  state  agricij.ltural  college  you  will  find  the  director  of 
extaision  a:ad  thenarketing  specialist  aQ:d.ous  to  assist  you,    A  letter  to 
the  ■  director  of  extension  in  any  state  will  release  a  fund  of  iniomation 
about  cooperative  narketing  and  other  fam  problens.    If  you  do  not  care  to 
v/ilte  to  hin  directly,  he  is  easily  reached  through  yo-ar  co^anty  agent. 

Your  state  department  of  agric-alture  is  another  source  of  uiibiased 
infomation  about  cooperation.    Most  state  agricultural  departncnts  nain- 
tain  a  bureau  of  narkcts,  which  is  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
cooperatives,    'write  to  the  departnent  of  agriculture  at  your  state  capital. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Farn  Boajrd  has  a  record  of  11,950  cooperative 
associations  now  active  in  the  United  States.      Tlio  Board^s  specialists  arc 
fc;uliar  with  cooperative  associations  and  coopora-tivo  riarkcting  in  all 
sections  and  under  all  conditions.    '7e  riay  not  be  able  to  tell  you  whether 
your  local  association  is  run  riglit,  or  whether  your  local  naiiager  is  the 
nan  for  the  job,  but  we  can  give  you  a  few  sinpie    i\iles  by  which  you  coxi 
judge  the  service  you  are  getting  fron  your  cooper a.tive. 

If  you  are  thdnld.ng  of  orgaiizing  on  association,  the  Farr.  Board  can 
be  of  help  to  you  in  developing  plans.    Circ^alars  gi^dng  in  detail  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  organizing  a.ssociations  for  the  iiajrketing  of 
grain,  poultry  prodacts,  and  fruits  and  vegeta.bles  hajve  been  issued  by  the 
Board.    Copies  ca:i  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Federal  Farn  Board,  vTasIi- 
ing-ton,  D,  C,    Your  county  agent,  your  agricultural  teacher,  and  others  whon 
I  have  mentioned  con  also  be  helpful  in  developing  organi za.ti on  plans. 

The  Fam  Board  is  worMng  with  various  agencies  in  order  to  nal^e 
available  to  then  aid  to  you  accurate,  unbiased  infomation  about  coopera>- 
tive  narketing,    'To  ea.ch  of  four  regions  of  the  United  .States — the  iTortheast, 
Central  States,  Southern  Sta^tes,  and  the  T7est~-th"ere  is  assigned  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Board  whoso  job  it  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  extension  and  edxi^ 
ca.tional  workers  and  to  assist  then  in  educational  prograns  in  cooperative 
narketing. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  set  the  seal  of  Govern-nent  ap;proval 
on  cooperative  narketing.    The  Fam  Board  is  worldng  with  the  co'jnty  agents, 
agric-altiiral  teachers,  state  agricultural  v.  coll  egos,  and  other  agencies  on- 
gaged  in  agricultural  educa.tion  and  extension  to  bring  you  the  facts  re- 
gai'ding  cooperation,  how  associations  are  set  up,  how  they  operate,  and  the 
services  they  nay  be  expected  to  perforn.    The  services  of  the  Fan::  Board  as 
well  as  the  services  of  these  other  agencies  are  available  to  fajmers  all 
over  the  United  State s.- 

ALriTOUlTCER:    Tliis  advice,  on  authentic  sources  of  infomation  about  cooperor- 
tive  :-.arketing  was  fron  A.  TT.  McKay,  Cliief  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative 
Marketing,  Federal  Farn  Board.    May  I  add  a  word —  Vvhcnoycr  you  axe  in  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  place  to  write  for  infomation,  address  your  letter  "western 
Fam  and  Hone  Hour",  cai^'e  of  tliis  station,  and  we  ,wi  11  forward  it  to  the 
proper  par*ty.  .  •  .• 


I IvIPEO VI ITG  COTTQI-T  III  MISSISSIPPI 


A  radio  talk  by  L,  I.  Jones,  :State  Agent  and  Assistant  Director,  State 
College,  Mississippi,'  delivered  in  the  Land  Qraiit  College  period  of  the  Nation- 
al Farm  and  Home  Hour  over  a  network  of  56  associate  ITBC  radio,  str.tions,  Wed- 
nesday, June  15«  '■ 


Cotton  has  been,  is  now,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be,  the  niost  inv- 
portant  farm  product,  from  the  standpoint  of  cash  income,  in  the  United  States. 
TTlien  talcen  as  an  average  for  a  5-year  period,  it  was  rivalled  only  by  milk  in 
producing  farm  casli  income,    TThen  we  thiiilc  of  the  cash  income  fron  cotton  lint 
and  seed  being  estimted  at  one  billion,  fotir  hundred  sixty  million,  one  hun- 
dred seven  thousand  dollars,  or  14.59  per  cent  of  the  cash  income  from'  all 
farm  commoditiesi  i/te  can- r  eadily  see  the  magnitude  of  such  an  industry.  In 
Mississippi,  the  secdn-d  largest  cotton  growing  state  in  the  Union,  cotton  repre- 
sents approximately  75  per  cent  of  our  yearly  farm  cash  income.    Cotton  is 
grown  by  about  94  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  State,  and  represents  an  in- 
dustry of  one  hundred  forty-four  and  one-half  million  dollars  annual  turnover. 
With  these  figures  in  mind,  you  can  readily  see  the  importance  of  such  an  enr. 
tcrpriso  to  the  farmers  in  the  State  of  l^Hssissippi.    With  cotton  assuming 
sach  a  huge  proportion  of  the  farm  income,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  liiss- 
issippi  Extension  Service,  in  cooperation  with  other  interested  agencies,  to 
set  about  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  cotton. 

While  the  one- variety  Cotton  Community  idea  is  not  new,  it  having  been 
advanced  several  years  ago  by  Dr.  0.  F.  Cook,  it  was  undertaken  only  within 
the  last  few  years  by  adult  farmers  in  Mississippi.    In  passing,  let  me  mention 
the  fact  that  Mississippi  4-H  Club  boys  have  done  some  pioneer  work  with  im- 
proved cottons,  but  it  was  on  a  smaller  scale.    Judging  from  the  success  of  the 
work  already  -under  way  in  California,  ilew  Mc2ico„  and  Arizona,  it  v/as  thou^t 
best  to  start  with  only  a  few  leading  comi.iumties. 

Eighteen  communities,  located  in  thirteen  coimties,  were  selected  by 
the  Extension  Service  for  the  work  the  first  year.    Care  was  talcai  to  see  that 
these  comi^imities  were  selected  in  the  sections  of  the  State  gromng  the  largest 
per  cent  of  mongrel  or  inferior  varieties  of  cotton.    The  nuxiber  of  corxiunities 
carr^dng  on  this  work  the  second  year  increased  from  18  to  40,  aiid  during  1932 
the  movement  has  spread  to  such  gratifying  proportions  that  leaders  in  two 
counties,  namely,  Forrest  and  Covington,  have  undertal^en  to  establisli  the  move- 
ment on  a  county-wide  basis.    Information  derived  from  reports  of  a  recent 
get-together  meeting,  of  Forrest  County  Connonity  Leaders,  indica,tc  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  cotton  planted  in  that  county  tliis,  the  first,  yeor  v/as  of  one 
variety. 

Further  evidence  concerning  the  res^ults  of  cotton  iniprovement  work  in 
Mississippi  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
These  data  sliow  that  cotton  giniied  in  the  State  accounted  for  13  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop  of  jtoericaii  upland  cotton  in  1929,  and  more  thaai  12  per  cent 
in  1928.    The  percentages  sliown  for  the  several  staple  lengths,  however,  vary 
widely  from  the  above  proportions.    For  instance,  in  1929,  Mississippi  produced 
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only  6,5  per  cent  of  tlio  entire  United  States  crop  of  13/16  inch  ond  sliortcr 
cotton,  "but  noro  tliaii  50  per  cont  of  the  entire  production  of  staples  1-1  / 16 
inches  and  longer.    It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  in  1929,  Mssissippi  pro- 
duced only  6.4  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  crop  of  7/8  inch  cotton; 
a;id  in  1928,  only  4.4  per  cent.  ' 

Of  the  quantity  of  cotton  1-3/16  inches  and  lorger  produced  in  the 
United  States,  Mississippi  produced  more  than  72  per  cent  in  1928,  and  more  than 
80  per  cent  in  1929,    As  autlienticated  "by  county  agents  in  the  territory,  99.6 
por  cent  of  the  cotton  grovm  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  is  of  sono  standard  in- 
proved  vajlety,  the  staple  of  which  avorases  hotter  than  1-1/32  inches. 

In  revieTTing  the  inprovenent  made  in  the  quality  of  lEssissippi  »s  cot- 
ton, it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  rapid  rise  of  the  percentage  of  tender  ah  le 
cottons  for  the  past  four  years,  during  i/s^!iich  tine  the  one-varietv  novenent 
has  heen  conducted.    In  1928,  80.5  per  cent  of  the  State's  crop  was  tenderahle; 
in  1929,  it  was  increased  to  86.6  per  cont;  in  1930,  it  increased  to  90.8  per 
cent;  and  last  year,  1931,  it  had  increased  to  91.5  per  cent. 

Cooperative  Marketing  has  had  no  little  part  in  developing  a  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  cotton  farmer  for  the  need  of  inprovenent  in  the  qual- 
ity of  his  cotton.    Under  cooperative  selling,  every  hale  of  cotton  is  classed 
hy  Govcmnent  licensed  classors,  and  scttlenent  is  nade  with  the  grower  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  value  for  all  grades  and  staples.    TMs  careful  classifica- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  grower  ohtaining  the  proper  differential  between  grades 
and  staples.    Naturally,  when  one  farner  received  nore  for  Ms  cotton  than  his 
neiglibor  receives,  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  he  is  planting  a  better  qaality 
of  seed,  the  second  farner  uses  every  effort  to  obtain  bettor  seed  which,  of 
coui'se,  results  in  better  cotton.    Under  the  old  systen  when  cotton  was  bou^t 
"hog  round"  there  was  no  incentive  for.  the  grower  to  use  any  ccjrc  in  selecting 
his  seed. 

The  inproving  of  cotton  neans  the  improving  of  Ifissi  ssippl  •  s  Agriculture 
as  a  whole.    Extension  workers  throughout  the  cotton  belt  are  endeavoring  to 
pat  into  practice  that  picture  set  out  by  that  imortal  Sou  them  farner  and 
Statesman,  Heniy  v7.  G-rady,  who  said:     "Fnen  every  farner  in  the  South  shall 
eat  bread  fron  liis  own  fields  and  neat  fron  his  own  pastures,  and  disturbed 
by  no  creditor,  and  enslaved  by  ho  debt,  shall  sit  anong  his  teening  ^rdcns 
and  orchards  and  vineyards  and  dairies  and  bai^ards,  pi  telling  his  crops  in 
iiis  own  wisdon  and  growing  then  in  independence,  making  cotton  his  clean 
surplus,  and  selling  it  in  his  tine  and  in  his  chosen  narket  ajid  not  at  a 
master's  bidding  -  getting  his  pay  in  cash  aiid  not  in  a  receipted  mortgage 
that  discharges  his  debt,  but  does  not  restore  his  freedon  -  then  shall  be 
breddng  the  fullness  of  our  day." 


v\ 
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A  radio  talk  iDy  Mrs.  C,       Silling s,  Rochester,  Vermont,  ^eliverea:' in-.the  1 
land-grant  college  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Hone  ^HouT:,  Wednesday,  ^^e  22, 
1932,  over  a  network  of  47  associate  l^^C  radio  stations*  .     '  i 
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AlDout  ten  years  ago  I  read  an  acco-ant  of  a  Fami  Women's  Camp^ld-^^^^^^^of 
the  far  western  states.     It  interested  me  greatly  and  I  remenher  thinkirJT""^  I 
can  only  live  T:intil'  I  can  attend  one  of  these  camps."    But  tlmt  western  state  was 
very  far  away  and  I  expected  it  would  he  a  long  time  "before  the  plan  of  having 
camps  for  farm  women  would  come  to  the  eastern  States. 

.  But  instead'  of  the  camp  movement  crawling  across  the  continent,  it  came  "by 
leaps  and  "bounds.    My  own'  state,  Vermont,  can  hoast  of  having  the  i'irst  one  in  the 
northeast  seven  years  "ago..    The  next  year  niy  own  county  had  a  camp.    Can  you  ima- 
gine my  enthusiasm?    I  was  there  —  to  "be  sure       and  helped  as  much  as  possihle 
to  set  up'  the  tents  that  .were,_to  he  oiir  a"bode  those  five  great'  days.    We  slept  on 
army  cots.    It  was  cold  that  week  and  army  cots  are  no  hotheds.    Each  night  I  took 
off  less  clothing  until  "by  the  time  camp  closed  I  was  sleeping  almost  ful.ly 
dressed.    Although  I  was  cold  physically,  there  was  such  a  warmth  of  spirit  ahout 
the  canrp  that  I  was  liappy  even  in  iriy  shivering  discomfort.    The  next -year  and  for 
three  thereafter,  we  were  at  a  Y.M.C.A.  camp  on  "beautiful  Lalce  Fairlce.  Bunks 
in  tents  with  floors  took  the  place  of  army  cots  and  ta'bles  indoors  took  the 
place  of.  the  tahle  imder  the  elms.    Last  year  caiiip-  wa.s  held  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake,  and  well  hull t  cottages  set'  here  and  there  in  the'  woods  like  so  many 
giant  mushrooms  accommodated  the  campers.  *  -  '  ..• 

■  •    As  soon  as  we  arrive:  at  camp  v;e  are  tagged  and  assigned  to  our  sleeping  q-aar- 
ters.    The  tags  tell  ovjc  names  and  the  colored  rilDDon  attached  designates  our 
family*    After  we  are  ta.gged  we  need  no  frcrther  introduction  t'O  other  campers,  De~ 
cause  formality  is  as  out  of  place  at  caiap  as  a  silk  dress.    We  are  not  Mrs,  So 
and  So,  hut  Mally,  Marion,  or  Sub,    Each  family  comprise  a.  shift  that  has  a  dif- 
ferent duty  each  day.     Thus  we  each  h^ve  a  turn  at  assisting  the  cook,   setting  the 
tables,  washing. the  dishes,  and  preparing  the  evening's  program. 

We  never  suffer  from  indigestion  at  camplecause  we  are  happy  as  we  eat,  and 
why  shouldn't  we  he  happy  for  where  is  the  woman  who  doesn't  enjoy  sitting  down  to 
a  meal  she  hasn't  had  the  care  of  planning  and  preparing?    I've  always  wanted  to 
sing  at  the  tahle  and  at  camp  I  can  indulge.    We  sing'  mother  goose  rhymes  hy  tahles 
in  turn  and  see  which  tahle  will  sing  down  the  others.    The  last  line  of  each 
rhyme  is  clianged  to  "And  threw  it  out  of  the  window."    Quite  ridiculous.'    Oh,  yes, 
I  know,  hut  such  fun.    The  camp  grace  wc  say  from  year  to  year  was  s^oggested  hy  one 
of  the  campers. 

Each  day  at  cacip  is  divided  into  periods  for  work,  for  play  anci  for  learning. 
We  hear  interesting  ajid  helpf-ol  talks  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.    Talks  so 
practical  that  heneficial  results  cannot  hut  he  felt  in  the  many  homes  of  the 
campers.    We  h-a-ve  had  the  suhject  of  health  presented  to  us  from  the  angle  of  feet 
kept  strong  through  exercise  and  correctly  fitting  shoes,  cleanliness,  postm-e, 
and  good  foods.    We  have  heard  talks  on  pre-natal  care,  "books,  music  appreciation, 
parents'  prohlems  and  others.    A  cottage  piazza  may  be  turned  temporarily  into  a 
heauty  parlor  where  we  learn  the  correct  use  of  the  powder  best  suited  to  our  in- 

(over)  ' 


divid-ual  complezion  and  just  the  right  touch,  of  roiige.     In  a  color  talk  we  are 
helped  to  know'  the  shade  s  of'  color  we  cpai  wear  .'bfecomin^ly  and  we  keep  in  our 
^memory  the  comforting  thotight  "You  ^re  nev.er  too  old  to  wear  a  "beconing  color." 

There  is  in  every  day  a  swimming  period  which  is  much  enjoyed  "by  Doth  those 
who  go  in  and  those  who  stay  out,    I  shall  never  forgot  a  seventy-year-old  lady 
who"  went  into  the  water  for  the  first  time  since  she  was  eighteen.     She  wore  the 
same  "bathing  suit,  which  made  one  wonder  which  was  more'  ridiculous,  the  old  suit 
whJ-ch  was  too  much  or  the  modern  which  is  hardly  eno-ugh. 

Each  evening  is  given 'over  to  recreation.    The  programs  vary  hut  consist  for 
the  most  par't  of  group  singing,  readings,   stimts,  folk  and  square  dances,  and 
games  galore.    We  usmlly  have  a  children's  party  for  which  wo  dress  in  costunes, 
of  course.    At  our  last  one,  a  little  girl  "bro-oght  in  her  toy  elepliant.    It  was 
cdiiiplete  even  to  the  pillow- stuff ed~mustached  driver.  'Oiu*  cheek  muscles  ached 
with  laughing  at  the  "beast.    You  have  guessed,  of  course,  that  the  elepliant  con- 
sisted of  t-qo  women,  hlanket  covered.     If  you  think  thxit  farm  women  hiavc  no  plo.y 
spirit  you.  should,  watch- us  playing  "Merr^z-Go-Romid"  or  "Junp  Jim  Crov/. "    At  the 
close  of  the  evening's  program  we  gather  in  a  group  on  the  piazza  and  sing  to^ps. 
It  is  heautifuL  too,  this  few  moments  of  serious  thought  after  the  evening's 

ga^py.  .'• 

?riday  is  visitors'  day  when  the  families  and  friends  come.     In  the  after- 
noon the 're  is  a  program,  made  up  usually  of  a  gtimt  hy  each  shift  and  music  and 
readings.     Such  stunts  as'  a  mock  grad-uiation,  editing  a  camp  paper,  and  pantomimes 
prove  highly  entertaining.    Last  year  ol-iginal  camp  songs  were  a  f  eat-'ore  of  the 
program, 

Ca;np  closes'  Saturday  noon  and  the  curtain  is  drav/n  upon  another  scene  in 
.the, drama  of  life,,  Another  picture  is  hung  in  memory's  gallery  and  pler^sant 
mefilo^ies  of  the  past  niingle  with  pleasant  anticipation  of  the  future.    I7e  go  home 
to  take  up  the  common  everyday  tasks,  hut  with 'renewed  •  co'urage,  wider  laioTfledge, 
and  "broaden  vision. 


R  ^  c  i:  i  V  .c. 
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THE  17EEK  WITH  TH5  Ymii  BOAED: 


A  radio  talk  prepared  oy  Frank  Ridgway,  Director  of  Information, 
Federal  Farm  Board,  and  delivered  "by  E,  H.  Laml)  during  the  Western  Farm  and 
Home  Hour,  Monday,  July  11,  1932,  through  Station  KGO  and  eight  other  stations 
associated  with  the  IIBC-KGO  net\7ork,  pacific  Division,  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 


A  few  days  ago  the  President  -signed  a  Congressional  resolution  author- 
izing and  directing  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  make  availaole  to  the  Anerican 
National  Red  Cross  45,000,000  "bushels  of  stabilization  wheat  and  500,000  hales 
of  stabilization  cotton  for  relief  purposes.    This  makes  a  total  of  85,000,000 
hashels  of  stabilization  wheat  that  Congress  has  authorized  the  Board  to  turn 
over  to  the  Red  Cross  for  distribution  to  the  needy.    These  donations,  plus 
sales  of  stabilization  stocks,  reduce  tlie  grain  stabilization  coi^oration' s 
cash  holdings  to  approximately  28,000,000  bushels.    In  May  the  Cotton 
Stabilization  Corporation  announced  that  it  would  sell  not  to  exceed  650,000 
bales  of  stabilization  cotton  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  August  1,  1932. 
It  is  provided  in  the  Congressional  resolution  that  no  part  of  the  expenses 
incident  to  delivery,  receipt  and  distribution  of  the  wheat  and  cotton  shall 
be  borne  by  the  United  States  or  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    Congress,  in  giving 
away  the  45,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  500,000  bales  of  cotton,  provides 
that  the  Board^  s  revolving  fund  will  be  reimbursed  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
current  market  value  of  wheat  and  cotton  at  the  time  of  delivery,  together 
with  carrying  charges. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $800,000  for  the  Farm  Board' s  1933  administra- 
tive expense  fund,  compared  with  $1,900,000  last  year.    Chairman  Stone  told 
correspondents  in  Thursday' s  press  conference  that  this  reduction  in  the 
administrative  expense  fund  will  cripple  all  of  the  Farm  Board* s  activities 
during  the  next  jjear.    It  is  going  to  mal^e  it  necessary  for  the  Board  to  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  its  employees. 

The  Farm  Board  has  recently  published  two  bulletins  Numbers  7  and  8. 
Number  Visa  poultry  gaide  designed  to  assist  in  organizi::ig  farmers  cooparative 
associations  for  the  marketing  of  poultry  and  eggs.    It  contains  suggested 
forms  of  articles  of  incorporation,  by-laws  and  contract  agreements  used  by 
successful  cooperatives.    Bulletin  Number  8,  entitled  "Cooperative  Marketing 
MaJces  Steady  G-rowth" ,  gives  information  regarding  the  progress  made  by  co- 
operatives.   It  shows,  for  example,  that  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
farmers  are  members  of  cooperatives  that  have  been  assisted  with  men  and  money 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.    This  new  bulletin  gives  up-to-date  facts 
concerning  the  National  agencies  established  by  cooperatives  since  the  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  throe  years  ago.    The  big  cut  in  the  Farm  Board's  administra- 
tive appropriation  for  next  year  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  limit  the  free 
distribution  of  our  new  publications.    Bulletins  Number  7  and  8  may  be  obtained 
at  a  small  cost  by  writing  direct  to  the  "Superintendent  of  Documents,  G-overnnfint 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C." 
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HOW  FARMERS  USE  THEm  OOmm:  A^RICULTimi.  A&EIJTS  ^.  Mncultm 

A  radio  talk  "by  j.  F«  Wojta,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  to  "be  delivered  in  the 
land-grant  college  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Eoiar,  Wednesday,  ;july 
20,  1932,  over  a  network  of  58  associate  NBQ  radio  stations. 


Friends  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Hoiir  iiidiencej    ,  ,     .  •  ~. 

I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  speak  to  fajm  people  of  these  maziy  States  about 
a  subject  so  in^jortaat  to  them       their  county  agricultural  agents.    Under  exist 
ing  conditions,  farmers  are*  reducing  the  cost  of  production  of  crops,  of  live- 
stock, and  of  every  other  item  in  productive;  farming.    They  are  studying  hard  at 
thetr  problem  of  realizing  a  net  income  from,  products  sold  at  low  prices.  They 
want  to  know  more  about  cooperative  effort  in  marjseting,  in  distribution  of 
farm  products.    They  are  looking  ;for  information  on  many  other  emergency  farm 
problems.    In  short,  the  .present  business  situation  causes  f armors  to  use  the 
services  of  their  county  agricultural  agents  more  than  ever  before. 

Farmers  seek  assistance  in  settling  problems  dealing  with  soils,  crops, 
livestock,  poultry,  orchard  and  bush  fruit  improvement.    They  seek  information 
on  4-H  Boys*  and  G-irls*  Club  Work|:  on  whether  a  field  of  alfalfa  should  be 
worked  or  reseeded  after  suffering  considerable  winter-killing;  on  the  meaiber- 
ship  cnnipaign  of  a  cooperative;  on  the  number  of  barrels  of  cement  required 
to  build  a  certain  wall;  on  where  to  locate  and  3iow  to  select  a  herd  sire;  on 
receipes  for  canning  meats  and  vegetables;  on  how.  best  to  improve  home  grounds, 
and  on  many  another  pressing  problem. 

Farmers  got  the  information  they  need©    They  get  information  directly  by 
interviewing  county  agricultural  agents  at  their  offices;  by  using  the  telephon«: 
and  by  attending  all  kinds  of.  demonstrations  on  various  farm  projects  in  the 
field. and  in  the  home.    Farmers  attend  cooperative  marketing  meetings,  farmers' 
institutes  and  other  meetings  where  county  agricultural  agents 'and  specialists 
of  the  college  give  information. 

Here  is  an  e^iaxssple  of  the  relationship  between  farmers  and  agricultural 
agents.    Farmer  Handall  Cavil  in  Bro^ni  County,  Wisconsin,  came  to  the  county 
agent' s  office  one  day  and  wanted  to  know  how  to  mix  some  poison  bait  for  grass- 
hoppers.   After  receiving  instructions  from  the  agricultural  agent,  he  applied 
the  mixture  on  his  alfalfa  fields.    Two  applications  cost  him  about  $5.    As  a 
retolt  of  this  work  he  sold  $1,000  worth  of  alfalfa  seed  that  year,  while  his 
neighbors  with  just  as  good  an  opportunity,  "going  it  alone,"  had  no  seed  for 
sale  due  to  grasshopper  damage. 

Another  exai^le  —  Farmer  Jones  in  the  township  of  Gibson,  Manitowoc 
County,  remarked!  -  "Last  winter  was  the  best  winter  I  ever  experienced  In 
spite  of  the  low  prices-"    When  asked  how  it  h£5)pened,  Mr.  Jones  answered:  -"I 
had  the  agricultural  agent  visit  my  farm  and  test  the  soil  for  acidity  and 
phosphorus  contents.    I  have  managed  the  soil  according  to  the  county  agent*  s 
directions.    As  a  result,  it  was  the  first  winter  that  I  had  a  bam  full  of  hay 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  the  driest  summer  on  record  last  year." 


(over) 
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Still  another  farmer's  experience:    Dan  TTilliazns  of  ITaukesha  Coiinty^ 
called  the  county  agent  to  help  hiia  choose  a.  site  for  a  nsrr  poultry  house  on 
his  farm.    iir.  Williams  wanted  to  get  all  the  advantages  of  location,  drainage, 
prevailing  winds  and  other  conveniences  for  handling  the  work*   'The  county  agent 
visited  the  farm.    He  found  an  unoccupied  tarn  on  the  place,  34  "by  28  feet  in 
size,  t^o  stories  high,  with  abasement*    The  county  agent '  suggested  that  the 
ham  could  "be  converted  into  a  poultry  house  easily.    Plans  were  made  and  the 
bam  was  reconstruct od  into  a  three-story  poultry  building,  with  two  floors,  and 
windows,  at  a  cost  of  $725.    A  new  building  ^7ith  the  san©  capacity  would  have 
cost  more  than  twice  that  amount. 

But  what  about  the  "agricultural  agents'  .activities  in  the  entire  State  of 
Wisconsin?    Approximately  150,000  men  and  women  arc  operating  farms  in  the  56 
counties  orgariized  for  extension  work  in  Wisconsin.    During  the  calendar  year 
1931,  county  agricultural  agents  in  the*  State  have  made  71,840  farm  horns  visits 
and  field  inter'/iews.    They  have  brought  information  to'  farmers  and  their  -wives, 
at  their  homos.    The  agricultural  agents  saw  the  conditions  under  which  the 
farmers  are  actuallj?"  operating.    In  addition,  farmers  made  over  70,000  calls  on 
county  agents  at  their  offices  to  secure  information. 

Fifty-five  thousand  farmers  and  others  sought  information  on  various 
phases  of  agricultural  work  by  calling  agricultural  agents  over  the  telephone. 
Over  150,000  people  attended  method  and  res"alt  demonstrations  conducted  by  the 
county  extension  service.    At  these  demonstrations  they  see  and  compare  the 
-results  of  new  and  old  methods  of  :doing  the  same  job.    l^ot  only  did  farmers 
CQE^  in  personal  contact  with  agricultural  agents.    Nearly  5,000  press  articles 
wore  written  and  piractically  three-quarters  of  a  million  circular  letters  on 
various  farming  subjects  were  given  publicity  in  local  papers,  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  larger  farm  incomes  and  a  more  satisfying  rural  life  on 
Wisconsin's  farms. 

ft 

Farmers  and  county  agricultural  agents  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  changes 
in  agriculture.    The  modern  farmer,  lilie  every  other  modem  business  man,  seeks 
expert  advice.    The  modem  fai'mer' s  contact  with  scientific  fact  is  the  county 
agricultural  agent.    The  agricultural  agent's  sei'vices  are  indispensable  to 
the  modem  farmer. 


U  1  o  n 
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HOW  FASM  worn  USE  THEIR  HOLIE  I}EMOHSTIlA.TIOJT  X&mT 


A  radio  talk  "by  Mi ss^  Sara  E.  Coyne,  State  Home  Demonstration  Leader j 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  delivered  in  the  Land-CJrant  College  period  of  the 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Wednesday,  July  20,  i933,  over  a  network  of  48 
associate  liBC  radio  stations.'  ,  ^  '  ' 


Good  Afternoon,,  everyone: 

I  am  inviting  you  to  take  a  drive  with  me  today  along  one  of  our  beautiful 
country  highways  and  call  on-  some  of  our  rural  homemaikers  so  that  you  may  see  some 
of  the  results  of  Rhode  Island''s  home  demonstration -  service. 

Here  we  go.  'And,  we  come  first  to  a  200~year-old  ho'u^se  set  in  a  grove  of 
fine  old  trees.    The  'great-grand-daughter  of  the  "builder  lives  there  now.  Her 
grandmother  walked  many  weary  miles  doing. her  work  in  the  hage  old  kitchen.  The 
great-grand- daughter  using  the-- suggest  ions  of  the  home  demonstratioh  agent,  in 
re-arranging  equipment  and  work  centers,  raising  the  sink,  making  a  Wheel  tray, 
installing  running  water  and  many  other  sia^ple  lahor  saving  methods  has  changed 
this  room  to  an  up-to-date  work  shop. 

I  hope  that  you  are  not  like  the  man  whc  caSie  to  Rhode  Island  and  said  that 
he  thought  every  inch  of  land  miist  be  covered  with  houses.    No,  you  see,  we  have 
gone  several  miles  on  ouT  ride  and  not  a  house  in  sight.    Do  you  see  that  old 
stone  house  to  the  left?    Mrs.  A.  could  show  us  the  original  gra-it  given  to  her 
husband^  s  ancestors  by  the  Indians  for  the. land  of  their  farm.    The  house  is 
full  of  grand  old  antiques.    They  .had-  received  very  little  care  or  attention  until 
the  home  demonstration  agent  gave  a  course  in  refinishing  furniture.    You  would 
agree  with  me  if  we  had  time  to  stop,  that  the  aid  given  in  refinishing  the  fine 
old  famiturc-  in  this  house  was  very  valuable,  the  lovely  satin  finish  has  been 
restored  to  the  wood  of  ' many  valuable  pieces  and  made  it- possible  for  them  to  be 
kept  for  future  generations.  ■ 

Around  the  bend  of  the  road  we  come  to  a  sign  "The  uookie  Jar".    Ktrs.  K 
started  selling  garden  products,  cookies  and  rolls  from  under  the  trees  on  the  old 
Perry  Place,  so-called.    Now  she  has  a  prosperous  tea  room,  in  the  milk  house 
built  of  stone  many  years  ago.    The  agent  helped  standardize  the  products  offered 
for  sale. 

Did  you  say:  "Look  at  that  lovely  garden.    Don' t  tell  me  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  your  home  demonstration  agents' '  program."    But  it  does  indeed. 
Family  budgets  must  be  balanced  in  this  year  ''of  not  so  good"  conditions.  Rhode 
Island  families  agree  with  their  home  demonstration  agents  that  by  having  a 
garden  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  family  needs  through  the  growing  season 
and  by  planning  a  canning  budget  to  supply  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the 
winter,  they  can  hold  cash  payments  for  staples  and  supplies  for  a  family  of 
five  to  $200  this  year* 

Mrs.  Jones,  a  young  mother,  who  lives  in  this  next  house  on  the  right  said 
she  didn't  know  how  ajEtch  money  she  did  spend  but  she  v/ould  like  to.  Siii5)le 
account  books  for  a  two-months  period  were  furnished  her  by  the  Extension  Service 
through  the  home  demonstration  agent.    Just  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Jones'  neighbor  saw 
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iier  accoTint  "book:,  she  wanted  one.    So  the  use  of  accoimt  "books  has  spread  all 
over  the  State.  end  of  the  two  months  the  old  books  are  returned  to  the 

agent  for  study  andi  .?i<^\7  "books  are  sent  to  the  homesaa^er. 

Mrs.  Jones  can  now  tell  you  just  exactly  what  she  spends  and  where  she  has 
cat  her  eacpenses.    Meat  was  the  first  item  to  "be  reduced.    She  tells  us  she  had 
no  idea  she  was  spending  so  mach  for  meat.    "We  arq  using  more  fraits  and 
vegeta"bles,"  she  said,  "and  the  whole  family  seems  to  have  better  health.  Wo 
haven't  had  a  cold  this  winter.    All  due  to  my  following  the  suggestions  of  the 
home  demonstration  ageiit."  ,  .  -i  f.- 

Did  you  say- 1  "was  driving  too  fast?    You  wouldn't  know  you  ware  with  an 
Extension  person  if  we  weren't.    You.  see  we  mast-lnirry  on  to  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  young  mothers  who  are  making  children' s  self-help  garments'  this  morning* 
They  can  be  made  in  30- minutes  and  laander  so  easily.    It  is  the  young  .house\7iires 
who  are  getting  help  with  their  problems.    This  afternoon  they  are  going  to 
r^block  and  remodel  old  hats  and  make  some  of  those  new  fabric  hats,  had  word 
this  morning  they  are  the  ver^;"  latest'  thing  in  Uew  York  and  Paris.    They  cost 
practically  nothing' and  are  so  becoming.    Indeed,  these  women  are  interested  in 
looking  well  as  you  will  soon  see  for  yourself.    Yes,  that's  the  place,  where 
all  those  machines  are,  and  all  the  children  arc  playing  in  the  yard,  health^'* 
looking,  aren't  they? 

'  Well,  h-ere  we  are,  and  lors.  A.  says  that  ^lunch  is  read^^.    Shall  we  listen 
to  those  women  discuss  their  problems  for  a  few  minutes?    We  hear  one  woman: 

"Well,  what  I  like  about  these  meetings,  besides  the  valuable  informa- 
tion" we  get,  is  meeting  people,  singing  the  songs  and  playing  the  games*  We 
wouldn't  have  this  chance  if  it  wasn't  for  the  home  demonstration  agent.    I  know 
that  I  go  home  f eeling. better  natured  and  more  willing  to  work  hard  in  the  garden 
or  in  the  house.    Planning  meals  and  liarke ting  is  lots  more  interesting  than  it 
used  to  be.       I  can  see  the  results  on  the  children  and  they  are  so  willing  to 
help  because  we  have  time  to  play  together  some  of  the  games  I  have  learned  at 
our  meetings  or  the  games  they  learned  at  the  4-H  club  meeting.    We  haven' t  any 
mon'ey  to  go  to  the  movies  or  to  spend  for  vacations  away,  from  home  ^so  we  are 
making  our  goo.d  times  at  home  with  picnic  lunches^,  singing  songs,  playing  games, 
and  keeping  the  young  folks  on  the  farm  because  they  have  a  better  tim'e  at  home." 

We  jiast  leave  now  because  you  have  to  get- back  to  the -studio  in  time 
for  the  next  feature  on  the  program  and. we  can't  drive  over  SO  miles  per  hour 
in  little  Ehody.  .     -  ■  , 

Here  we  areli    Good  afternoon. 


R  E  O  E  !  V  E 


ESALTH  ASPECTS  05^  THE  "LI\rS-AT-HOlS"  PLAiT 


A  radio  talk  by  Dr.  J,  C.  &eiger,  Director  of  Public  Health,  City  axid 
County  of  San  Francisco,  delivered  during  the  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Tues- 
day, Au^st  2,  1933,  through  Station  KGO  and  eight  other  stations  associated 
with  the  HBC-KG-O  network,  Pacific  Division,'  National  Broadcasting  Company i 


You  have  heard  in  previous  broadcasts  the  obvious  economic  advantages 
of  active  participation  of  every  rural  home  and  community  in  the  "Live  at 
Home"  idea.    It  goes  without  saying  that  if  every  dairy  region  will  consume  a 
reasonable  portion  of  their  own  product  there  will  be  a  lessened  surplus  thrown 
on  t^ie  market  •  . .  .  ,  ■ 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  in  rural  communities  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  is  considerably  lower  than  in  the  large  cities.  Of 
course  it  is  an  old  story  that  the  producer  does  not  use  in  his  o^vn  home  the 
commodity  which  he  produces  and  sells  for  cash.    At  present,  however,  the 
dairyman  is  often  unable  to  sell  his  product  and  even  if  he  sells  it,  the 
price  received  will  not  purchase  in  open  market  an  equivalent  amount  of  nour- 
ishment for  him  and  his  family. 

In  these  da;:/s  of  propaganda  and  commercial  campaigns  of  "Eat  more  of 
this"  and  "Drink  more  of  that"  one's  credulity  is  often  taxed  to  believe  every- 
thing that  is  claim'ed  for  the  product  in  question. 

it  might  be  well,  therefore,  to  examine  some  of  the  scientific  evidence 
which  has  been  gathered  on  milk  and  other  dairy  products.    I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  go  into  the  details  of  how  the  conclusions  were  reached,  but  shall 
briefly  summarize  the  facts  which  have  been  established. 

Let  me  make  myself  plain,  however,  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating milk  either  as  a  complete  dietary  nor  am  I  recommending  dairy  prod- 
ucts as  a  cure  for  any  ailments. 

Milk  is,  however,  our  best  all-round  food,  the  most  perfect  food  wc 
have  and  when  talcdn  with  other  f.oods,  especially  green  vegetables  and  fruits, 
constitutes  a  balanced  diet. 

In  the  larger  centers  of  population  milk  is  a  popular  food.    In  hotels 
and  restaurants  milk  is  used  extensively  in  the  preparation  of  soups  and 
sauces,    nutritious  desserts  are  prepared  with  milk  as  the  chief  constituent 
and  the  ever  popular  soda  fountain  depends  almost  entirely  upon  milk  in  one 
form  or  another  for  the  basis  of  the  mo.ny  delicious  and  at  the  same  time  nut- 
ritious drinks.' 

It-  is  said  that  the  vigor  and  success  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  it  uses.    In  the  United  States  we  use  something  like  fifty- two 
billion  quarts  of  milk  a  year.    About  half  of  this  milk  is  made  into  butter, 
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cheese  and  other  nutritious  milk  products.  The  half  that  remains  is  used  for" 
household  purposes  and  is  enou^ih-to  supply,  each  individual  ahout  a  pint  a  day. 

A  pint,  of  milk  a  day  .should  he  taken  for  each. adult  and  ahout  a  quart 
for  each  child.    Supply  that  -much  in  your  own  home",  even  if  you  have  to  save 
on  other  foods..    Ililk  is  cheap,  in  comparison  with  other  foods.    There  is  more 
energy  in  twenty- five  cents  worth  of  milk  than-  there  is  in  twenty-five  cents 
worth  of  meat  or- eggs  or  fish.    Aithou^-ih  you  need  these  other  excellent  food.s 
too,  using  part  of  your  milk  money  to  buy  them  would  he  a  mistake. 

Milk  is  the  only  single  food  that  contains  practically  all  the  principal 
elements  of  a. w-ell  balanced  diet. 

17e.  need  in  our  diet  different  substances  for  different  uses.  Protein 
.builds  tissue  and  repairs  wear  and  tear.    Sugar  is  a  source  of  fuel  sup-oly 
in  the  body.    Fat  furnishes  fuel  and  keeps  the  body  warm.    All  of  these  food 
elements  are  fo-ojid  in  milk  and  considered  for  the  moment  simply  as  a  producer 
of  energy,  one  qiiart  of- milk  produces  the  fuel  value  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  lean  beef  or  eigh-t  eggs  or,  two  pounds  of  potatoes. 


salts. 


Other,  necessary  elements  in.  a  proper  food  are  vitamins  and  mineral 


Milk  supplies  some  of  the  vitai.iins,  especially  those  contained  in  the 
fat,  but  should  not  bo  depended  on  to  supply  the  other  vitamins  necessary  to 
healtii.^.and  which  .occur  in  fruits  and  leafy  vegetables. 

Milk  offers  us  the  necessary  mineral  salts  such  as  iron,  lime  and  phos- 
phorous, which  are  so  essential  in  a  well  balanced  diet. 

.  .Lime  helps  to  build  the  bones  and 'the  teeth.    It  also  affects  body 
processes  such  as  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
Children  need  lime  more  than  grown-ups  as  their  bones  and  teeth  are  forming. 
Phosphates  play  a  part  in  the  growth  of  bones  but  do  their  best  work  in  the 
presence  of  sunlight,.  ..Cliildren  deprived  of  s^onshine,  even  though  they  get 
sufficient  phosphor.,Qus,  , will  develop  rickets. 

Milk  is  the  most  perishable  of  all  oiir  foodst^affs.    It  spoils  even 
more  ^  quickly  than  fresh  fruits  and  berries..  For  that  reason  when  traveling  or 
camping,  evaporated  or  dried  milk  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

So  far  we  hr-ye  dealt  principally  with  milk  either  in  its  natural  state 
or  used,  in  cooking.    Jle  must  not  forget,  however,  the  milk  products,  chief 
among  which  is  butter.    Butter  contains  vitc?mins  which  are  not  contained  in 
vegetable  oils,  rnd  the  generous  use  of  butter  at  the  table  and  also  .in  the 
kitchen.mayb.e  considered  economical  as  well  as  healthful.    Cottage  cheese, 
especially  if  made,  from  tyhole  milk  is  a  very  nutritious  food  and  considered 
pound  for  pound  contains  m.ore  protein  than  a  pound  of  beef,  Irjnb  or  pork. 

.x"."^°^         p.crson -who  doesn't  like  milk,  remember  this:    milk  is  almost  as 
nutritious  and  wholesome  when  cooked  with  ^otiier  foods  as  when  tal-en  fresh. 
fh^j:)i^^.(BizQct  is  that  of  the  heat  on  some  of  the  vitajnins  and  as  our  diet 
contains  citru.s  fruits  and  green  leafy  vegetables  that  loss  is  readily  corv 
pensated  for. 
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If  yon,  no^,  in  your  conummity ,  -whether  you  are  actually  a  dairyman 
or  not,  see  to  it  that  you  use  your  share  of  the  milk  and  nilk  products  which 
are  making  an    unurjpJble  surplus  in  the  large  centers  of  population,  the  good 
you  accomplish  economically  will  more  than  repay  you  in  actual  value  received 
in  a  nutritious  and  healthful  diet.     In  living  on  the  ''fat  of  the  land"  your- 
self, you  will  at  the  same  time  he  doing  a  good  turn  to  your  pocket-hook. 


BETTER  SPENDIIT&  OF  YOUR  KITCHEN  EgmRvIIUT  DOLLAR 


A  raxiio  talk  prepared  by  Miss  Ma;^''  Secrest^  Assistant  State  Eone  DeriorLstra-__ 
tion  Leader,  University  of  California  College  of  Agric-ultiore,  pjidJeli-y^^Oir,.-^ 
IvO-ss  J  eon  Stewart  in  the  Agii-ciXL-taral  Exiiension  Service  period'of  the  Western 
Parm  end  Hone  Hour  Wednesday,  August  10,  1932,  throu^  Station  KGO  and  nine  other 
str.ti.-)ns  associated  with  the  NBC-KGO  network,  Pa.cific  Division,  National  Broad*- 
c ousting  Company. 


It  talcGs  a  great  deal  of  will  power  and  courage,  when  one  goes  shopping, 
to  resist  the  alluring  array  of  pottery  and  utensils  displayed  so  attractively 
on  the  counters.    This  cuniiing  little  teapot  is  only  a  dollar.    YqVl  donH  need 
it  hat  it  is  such  a  darling  you  oast  have  it.    And  this  fascinating  three-in-one 
tool  is  only  twenty-five  cents       and  see  all  the  things  you  can  do  with  it.  But 
with  the  dollars  and  twenty- five  cent  pieces  hecoroing  scarcer  you  realize  that 
you  mast  resist  the  shining  display  of  saucepans  and  frying  pans  and  the  lovely 
pastel  colors  of  nixing  howls  and  catlery.    More  than    ever  you  mast  consider 
what  to  "bay  with  the  hard  earned  dollar  that  you  invest  in  kitchen  cqu-ipr^ent. 

As  you  have  visited  your  fil ends'  kitchens,  perha.ps  you  havVe  noticed  how 
the  smll  equipment  varies.    Sone  Id-tchens  have  meager  eqaipmeat.    There  is 
scarcely  enough  to  do  the  necessary  work,  and  the  utensils  and  tools  are  inad- 
equate—  broken,  hent  and  cracked.    The  hoiryemal^er  seems  entirely  oolivious  to  the 
fact  that  she  is  working  at  a  great  disadvantage.    She  saws  away  with  a  d-'oll 
knife,  -unconcerned  that  she  wastes  time  and  energy  and  material. 

In  other  kitchens  there  is  too  nnch  to  work  with  and  the  housewife  is  har- 
dened with  a  superfloity  of  riches,    I  remember  one  such  IdLtchen,    I  had  never 
seen  so  many  utensils  and  so  many  pieces  of  small  Idtchen  equipiient  outside  a 
hardware  store,    ^en  I  suggested  that  the  proud  owner  store  away  all  the  eqaip*- 
ment  she  wasn^t  using,  she  exclaimed!     "Bat  I  use  all  of  itl"    Even  though  she 
used  the  cherry  pitter  and  the  thre0«>q3iart  icQ-creara  freezer  only  a  few  tines 
d-oilng  the  year,  they  mast  clutter  up  the  shelves  the  year  rou-nd.    One  good  egg 
beater  and  one  good  neat  grinder  are  better  than  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of 
eaxJh, 

A  homemaker  can  work  most  efficiently  with  just  enou^  equipment  —  not 
too  little  nor  yet  too  mach.    Bat  no  housewife  can  a.ttd  n  this  ideal  state  with- 
out cr,refal  study.    You  mast  know  the  materials  from  whjich  eqaipnont  is  made, 
their  construction,  cost,  use,  and  the  different  types;  for  instance,  the  diffeiw 
ent  types  of  knives,  nixing  spoons,  measuring  cups,  etc. 


It's  a  good  plan  to  talce  an  inventory,  as  a  merchant  does,  to  see  what 
you  have  and  the  general  layout  of  your  kitchen,    Cocpare  your  inventory  with 
saggested  lists  that  you  find  in  na^zines  and  books  on  household  eqoipnent. 
Bat  donH  let  these  theoretical  lists  be  your  guide.    No  outsider  can  tell  you 
vs^nat  you  need.    After  you  have  made  your  inventory  you  will  often  find  that  you 
donH  have  to  bay  more  equipoent,  for  making  the  best  use  of  viaat  you  already 
have    sa-ves  baying.    As  one  export  says:     "Your  eqoipmcnt  may  be  uscroL'  or  use- 
less, depending  upon  whether  you  assemble  it  a,t  convenient  work  centers." 


— ooOoO' 
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■When  you  are  read;^'- -Ijo  "'b'uy,J-.a£k  yourself  some  questions  (in  fact,  make 
yourself  a  little  questionnaire  on. paper,  especially  if  you  find  3^ourself  unable 
to  ,m.ths tend  the  persuasive  argunents  of  salespeople  and  agents.    Include  in 
your  .gfopstionnoire  these  queries:-    Caix  l  do  ^ipy- work  .better  m  . 
How  often  would  I  use  it?    'Is-  it  well  made?    Is  It  easy  to  keep  clean?    Have  I 
storage  space  for  it?    Is  the  price  fair?    Would  Els'-  dollar  serve  my    faoily  bet^ 
ter  invested  in  soonthing  else? 

,■   Armed  with  this  knowledge  ycu  are  able  to  s  ay  "ITo"  when  confronted  sudden- 
ly with  that  darling  little  orcngc  teapot  or  that :  fascinating  throo-in-one  tool, 
BTjy  oadi  piece  with  a  definite  plan  for  its  usO  and  its  storage,  end.  regard  each 
piece  as  a  permanent  investment. ■  ■Consider  the  upkeep  and  the  n^junbor  of  times  yua 
will  use  an  article  rather  than.  the.  initial  cost. 

■   After  you  have  furnished  ^^-our  kitchen  to  your  satisfactio:.i,  mth  the 
minimum  amount  of  small  equipment,  next  consider  how  to'  care  for  if  so  that  it 
will  last  as  long  as  possible*    ]?or  instance,  donH  bang  laiivcs  of  best  quality 
steel  ruthlessly  into  a  drawer  along  mth. -nutmeg  grater,  apple  corer,  and  other 
implements.    You  can  put  leather  strips  or  grooves  of  wood  in  convenient  places, 
and  slip  the  knives  into  these,   .Hast  time?you  wash  coolzing  utensils,  use  some 
abrasive.material  ■  on  the  dark  spots, .  and  you  will  keep  the  utensils  bright  and 
attractive  and  prolong  their  usefulness* 

In  a  few  of  our  fam  groups,  the  women  have"  foimed  testing  circles  for  the  . 
purpose  of  trying  but  various  types  of  equipment ,  .  They  malce  the  inforr.iation 
avail ?.ble  to  the  Ttdiole  community.    You  nay  be  interested  in  forming  s^u-ch  circles: 
for. testing  certain  types  of  oquipnen,t-  in  your  own  com-vuni ti cs .    I  tMiik  you'll 
find  the  work  vjotlh  wliilo.- 


FAKvI  SCIELTCI]         HJSIIIESS  iCTS  -  110.  6 


A  radio  talk  by  M.       Eiseiiliowe]?,  Director  of  Information,  delivered 
5'riday,  A"u^st  12,  1932,  in  the  Departnait  of  Ag^ri culture  period,  ITatidnal  Farm 
Dzid  Home  Hour,  broadcast  by  a  network  of  47  associate  WBO  radio  stations. 


Hello,  everyone:  .  • 

Well,  as  1  resuLQfe  this,  series  of  reports  of  scientific  and  econoniic  farm 
news, '''I '  have  to  off  er  you  an.  item  of  bad  news,  a  seasonal  warning,  and  three  an- 
nouncements of  research,  results  made  during  the  past  week  by  the  Department, 

I'll-  give  you' the  bad  news  first.  '-'Z 

The  gipsy  moth  has  broken  loose  again  in  a  section  outside  ITew  England. 
You  laiow,  we^re  just  getting  ready  to  celebrate  the  success  of  the  insect  figliter^ 
in  freeing  New  Jersey  from, this  serious  eneraj^-  of  shade,  forest,  and  fruit  trees. 
ITow  the  moth  turns  up  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  near  Fittston  in  Luzerne 
County,    The  insect  filters  found  it  in  an  outlying  district  back  in  the  moun- 
tains.   Bureau  of  Plant  Qizarantino  men  from  the  Department  went  to  the  scene  im- 
■  mediately.    They  eiTe  still  surveying  to  find  out  how  extensive  the  Dutbrealc  is. 
Already  they  have,  found  ^psy  moths,  in  aia  area    about  8  miles  long  and  4  miles 
wide.    They  think,  the  moth  hag  been  present  in  the  region  for  about  15  years. 

Fortunately^  there  are  no  nurseries  in  the  infested  area.    So  ha.rdly  any 
trees  or  plants  have  been  shipped  out  to  carry  moths  into  other  sections.  The 
Pennsylvania  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Forests  and  Waters  are  joining 
with  the  U,  S.  Deportment  to  eradico.te  the  gipsy  moth.    They  believe  they  can  do 
it  without  imposing  a  quarantine. 

Well,  there ts  the  bad  news.    But  it*s  not  so  bad  as  it  niglit  be  if  the 
gipsy  moth  had  turned  up  in  a  less  remote  section,.    How  for  the  sea.sonal  warning 
a  wojrning  for  famers  in  the  Southeastern  States,    You  people  think  liighly  of 
Abruzzi  rye  as  a  winter  cover  crop.    So  do  the  Department  sd  entists.    But  neither 
you  nor  they  thini?:  so  highly  of  the  idea  of  baying  inferior  rye  seed  at  the  premiu 
prices  charged  for  genuine  Abruzzi.    So  the  seed  laboratory  of  the  Department  is 
issuing  a  reminder  that  you  can  usaally  tell  the  source  of  rye  seed  by  esajoining 
it  closely.    If  the  rye  seed  appeaxs'to  tetve  come  from  the  Ilorth  donH  pay  Abruzzi 
prices  for  it.    That  variety  do esn^ t- grow  in  the  ITorth.  [ 

In  baying  rye  seed,  the,  cantious  person  mil  look  a  long  time  before  tald.n£:' 
abnormally  low-priced  seed;  will  refuse  to  buy  seed  not  fully  labeled;  will  get 
a  statement  from,  tiie  seller  that  he  has  taken  the  nocessarj'-  precautions  to  de- 
termine the  variety;  and  will  save  all  correspondence,  tags,  invoices,  aJid  other 
documents.    Then,  if  the  seed  turns  out  to  be  i^isbranded,  report  the  fact  to  the 
State  officer  charged  mth  enforcing  the  State  seed  laws,  or  to  the  U,  S,  Depart- 
ment of  AgTiculture  if  selling  the  ivdsbranded  seed  appears  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  Seed  Act. 

(over) 
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And.  now  that  wg*vo  gone  ovor  the  "bad  news  a'bout  the  gipsy  noth  oufbrealc 
in  poimsylvania,  and  the  ■  warning  for  Sou"theastern  farmers  a'bout  caation  in  "b-iLy- 
ing  A'orazzi  rye  seed,  we  come  to  this  week's  news  from  the  scientists.    It  comes 
mostly  from  the  en^neers.    One  nan  has  "been  Ranted  a  pahlic  patent  on  an  inw 
proved  sand  tr^  for  use  in 'irrigation  ditqlies  and --streams*    Other  engineers 
have  met  with  success  in  tests  of  how  machinery  to  distriliate  poison  hait  on 
grassliopper-infes ted  land.    Still  oth-er  a^iginborg  in  cooperation  with  marketing 
specialists  have  found  practical     ways  of  drying  rice  artificially  in  order  to 
raise  its  grade  and  market  value,  ^   ...  . 

The  engineer  who  was  granted  the  public  patent  on  the  sand  trap  for  irri-.- 
gation  streams  and  canAL,.s  is,  R,  L.  Parshall,    Tha.t's  a  familiar?  najne  ,to  most  of 
you  listeners  in  the  audience  of '  s taction  . -KOA  at  .Denver,    The  Paxshall  fl-ume  is 
a  standard  water  measuring  device  used  in  irrigation  works  throu^out  the- West, 
Many  another  device  developed  hy  Mr,  Parshall  .helps  irrigation  fcjrraers,    Eis  new 
sajid  trap  is  very  important  to  irrigation  project  settlors  who  have  ha.d  to  pay 
heavy  fees  for  taldng  sand  and  dohrls  fron  channels  and  canals.    For  instajice,  th* 
cost  each  year  of  removing  debris  and  sand  from  the  canal  system  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California  is,  cstimcxtcd  at  a  million  dollars.    And  by  taldng  a  public 
patent  on  this  new  invention,  the  Depart  men  t.._,,sees  to  it  that  everyone  gets  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  parshall^'s 'discovery,    ■      ..  • 

The  engineers,  reporting  on  the  t  est s -of  the' grasshopper  bait  distributors, 
have  worked  in  cooperation' with  cntomolo^.sts ,  .  They've  developed  an  end-gate 
seeder  with  a  spcci.ally  built  hopper,  and. a  lime  sower  with  a.  special  hopper  both 
adapted  to  handling  poison  bran  bait.    These  macliinos  promise  to  ena.ble  farmers 
to  spread  bait  more  rapidly  over  big  areas  when  future  grasshopper  outbreaks 
come  along. 

The  engineers  and  marketing  specialists  have  been  at  v/ork  for  the  past  two 
years  in  the  Southwest  and  in  California  to  find  out  if  artificial  drying  is  a 
practical  way  of    rai sing' the  gr£?ude  and  marine t  value  of  rice,    They  conclude  that 
artificial  drying  is  practical.    And  they've  investigated  various- home-made 
drj/ing  outfits  and  now  are.  ready  to  furnish  od  ns true ti on  details  for  rice  driers 
to  any  of  ^•'•ou  growers  in  Loui  siana,  ^exas,  or  .Arkansas  who  wajit  them. 

Well,  there's  the  farm -science  and -.business  news  report  for  this  week  — 
bad    neY/s  of  a  gipsy  moth  outbreak  in  Pennsylvania, .  .a  reminder  to  Southeastern 
farmers  that  caution,  is,  as  the  doctors  say,  ."indicated"  in  bu^dng  Abruzzi  rye 
seed;  and  word  of  three  new  agricultural  engineerihg  achievements  -  the •_^Par shall 
sand  trap  for  irrigation  farmers  of  the  West;  the.  hew  grasshopper /ffs'fScbu tors 
for  farmers  wherever  f^ras shoppers  outbrealcs  threaten;  and  the  developr.cht  of  plane 
for  homo-made  rice  driers'  for  grov/ors  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texa-s, 


imS  A  G0L3IEGE  SHDHT  COURSE  GIVES  THE  RURAX  TOllAIT  Sj^,*^, 

A  radio  tall::  by  Hiss  Venia  U„  Keliar,/;State  Home  Domonstration  A^ont,  UnivGr~__ 
sity  of  M^^-ryland,  College  parli,  Haryland,  di liver ed  in  the  layid^granX  Qplle^e--^----^ 
period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Hone  HoSuT,  Wednesday »  A-ugust  Yi' ^JiS3Zt---Q^F^-?rr!^^ 
work  of  47  associo.te  ITBC  radio  stations. 

The  doors  of  our  State  colleges  no  longer  swing  open  only  to  the  youth  of  the 
country.    They  swing  wide  to  welcome  also  the  mother  vjho  for  years  lias  hecn  'sacri- 
ficing to.  send  her  children  to  the  place  where  she.  wanted  them  to  receive  tho'best 
in  education  and  culture,'    True,  she -dQCS  not  come  to  the  University  for  a  four 
years'  course^    She  does  cohe  year  after  year  to'*  the  wedc  that  is  placed  on  the 
college  calendar  for  the  homchiaJners  of  her  State,    The  week  may  he  known  as  Home- 
mokers'  TJeek,  Tam  and  Home  Week,  or  Rural  Women' s  Short  Course, 

A  large  numher  of  the  State  colleges  have  realized  the  value  and,  importance 
of  this  week  in  the  lives  of  women  living  -on  farms.    The  Extension  Services  of 
the  Land, Grant  Colleges  given  special  attention  to  a -program  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  women  attending,-    Sucfe-p-rograms  include  short  courses  in  food  and 
nutrition,  child  care  ojid  training,  home  administration,  public  specking,  parlia- 
mentary lavr,  music  appreciation,  health,'  6lo thing-,  house  furnishing,  3^2idscape 
gardening  oiid.  recreation.  .  -    ;■     ;      *  :  .   ,  :•:  ' 

The  best  talent ,ot  be  obtained,  is  employed  to  'give  training- in  these  subjects. 
The  best  evidence  of  tl^je.  success  and  value 'of  the  instruction  given  is  to  see 'the  f 
carefully  kept  notes  the  women  take,  to  hear  the  reports  they  mal^e  of  classes  at- 
tended and  to  see  results  in  home  practices.    The  woman  who  attends  a  college  short 
course  is  a  better  mother  for  rubbing  elbows  with  her  fellow  workers. 

There  is  another  side  of  this  week  spent  at  the  University  which  is  of  equal 
value  and  for  some  more  important  than  the  class  work.    That  is  the  social  part 
of  the  program.    Many  of  the  rujral  homemaliers  are  so  burdened  vdth  every-day  home 
duties  that  tliey  liaven't  much  time  for  recreation  and  social  life,  so  a  special 
social  progra'-i  is  always  featured, 

Maryland  is  justly  proud  of  its  annual  Rural  Women ^  s  Short  Course  which  is 
ten  years  old.    It  has  grown  in  attendance  from  200  in  1923  to  750  in  1932*  The 
program  of  this  course  wa,s  worked  out  and  planned  on  a  four  years'  basis  mth  the 
thought  in  mind  that  the  women  would  come  bad::  year  after  year  if  they  Imew  they 
could  see  and  hear  something  new  each  time. 

Per  those  nho  have  attended  the  course  for  four  years,  a  special  program  is 
planned  on  the  last  morning.  The  President  of  the  University  presents  each  with 
a  certificate.  The  graduates  -  and  there  seems  no  better  word  with  which  to  de-' 
scribe  them  -  maJ:e  no  claims  to  University  erudition.  They  pass  no  examinations. 
They  stand  for  just  wliat  they  are  -  a  group  of  women  who  take  a  week  out  of  each 
year  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  world' s  progress  in  the  science  of  homemalring, 
to  malre  new  contacts  a:id  fom  new  frienships; 

AaLc  the  worsen  ^.Tiiat  a  college  short  course  means  to  them  and  their  replies  may 
be  ~  "It  is  a  week  of  adult  education  giving  to  me  so  many  things  my  heart  and  soul 
long  for."    "The  renewing  of  old  friendships  and  adding  new  ones  each  year  bring  [ 
joy  aiid  contentment  and  a  better  outlook  on  life  which  makes  me  want  to  fill  r-iy 
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profession  as  a  honcnrJrcr  on  .1  fam  fiJ-ler  nnd  fuller  each  year,"    Another  vzonan 
says,  "I  alv/ays  -lacl  a  desire  for  a  college  education.    The  desire  is  no t7  "being 
satisfied  in  a -large  T7ay-,T3y-  the  .-opportunities  given  "by.  fhc .  Short  Course,    It  gives 
ne  so  many  ncu'idcas,  a  hroader  vision,  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  real  things 
of  life.      It  helps,  nic.  to.  groT;  with- ny  children. 

A  college  graduate  liying  on  a  farra  says,  "The  Short  Course  has  nci^e  ne  ap- 
preciate as  never  "before  the'  advantages  a:id  joys  of  f am  life,"  ■• 

t  an  not  really  attenpting'  to  doscrihc  the  work  and  the  pleasui'c  enjo^/ed  "by 
those  who  attend  a  short  course.    The  nost  th^t  I  can  say  is  that  it  affords  the 
rural  wona;n  an  opportu^iity  to  .spend  a  week  on  the  crxrpus  of  her  State  University, 
hecono  acquainted  with  a  fine  .group  of  woncn.  representing  each  and  every  section 
of  her  State,  enjoy  the  "benefit  of  the  "best  instriictiSn  that  the  University  can 
provide  in  the  subjects  that  are  of  the  greatest  interest  aiid  value^to  her  Dzid.  to 
participate  in  social  events  tliat  dxq  Dlainiod  and  arroi^iged  especially  for  her. 

In  sunning  up  the  value  of  the  wonan*  s  work  at  her  college,  we  find  her  takin^^ 
her  place  of  leadership  in  all  endeavors  directed  toward  rural  well-"being.  Her 
work  at  the  University  is  aiding  her  to  do  thise 

The  thing  that  is  outstanding  in  all  of  these-  ac.tivities  is  the  combination' 
of  the  practical  and  the  idealistic.    Rural  women  have  their  ideals  and  are  apply- 
ing them.    Rural  women  Iiave  the  pioneer  spirit,  they  are  always  Y/illing  to  take 
steps  forward.    Their  presence  for  a  week  at  their  University,  for  self- improve- 
ment, proves  their  interest  in  the  rural  home  and  community. 
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BgRoviiTG  t:-s  roadside  mahkst 


A  radio  talk  l^y  J.  0>  Kendall,  Director  of  Extension  g^w^n^-,  TTr^iv^r^^t^^nT  _J 
!Te:7  Hampshire,  Dw-ian,  New  Hanrpsliire,  to  oe  delivered  in  the  IXajid-G-ranr  College 
period  of  the  I'ational  Earn  and  Home  Horn-,'  Wednesday,  A-ugust  17,  1932,  over  a 
netT7ork  of  4-7  associate  I^BC  radio-  stations, 
-  •  ^  •     "  .  ■  ■ 

Hot  so  many  ^'cars  ago  the  passing  of  people  along  coi:ntry  roads  nas  an  event. 
In  the  nore  remote  sections  children  would  run  to  the  windows,'  and  perhaps  even 
men- and  women  would  stop  their  work  to  watch  the  .passer s-hy, 

Nowadays  with  so  nmch  automol^ile  traffic  the  sit'oation  has  changed.  Visitors 
are  no  longer  a  curiosity;   in  fact,  there  are. so  many  of  them  along  highways  that 
they  liave  made  possible  a  new  form  of  business  -  the  roadside  stand, 

A  thousand  Tjoople  a  day  may  easily  pass  the  farmliouse  door;  and  many  njTal 
families  have  hoped' to  find  customers  among  them  for  farm  products  and  thereby  sup- 
plement an  income  that  is  nonp  too  high  at  best.     Sometimes  the  market  wh_ich  has 
been  set  up  is  solely  for  the  products  of  the  farm;   sometimes  home  products  are 
added,  like  pies,  jellies  and  canned  goods  or  handicrafts;   sometimes  the  market  is 
combined  ^ith  a  filling  station,  sometimes  with  a  tea  room,   sometimes  with  over- 
night accomm'odations,   either  in  the  house  or  in  cabins. 

In  New  Hampshire,  om*  Experiment  Station  Liade  a  sur\^ey  recently  and  on  1000 
miles  of  state  highway  found  nearly  800  cstabl ishncnts  of  one  tj^pe  or  another  where 
some  form  of  selling  was  conducted  at  the  roadside. 

While  several  stands  wore  found  to  be  doing  a  gross  business  of  over  $10,000 
a  year,  needless  to  say,  a  good  ma.ny  other  attempts  fa.il  to  bring  the  response  the 
0 'Tilers  hope  for.    The  automobiles  continue  to  go  by  without  stopping,    Por  some 
reason  custom-ers  are  not  attracted  -  at  least  iii  sufficient  nunbers  to  be  profit- 
able.   And  the  operators  gives  up  in  discouragement. 

If  one  wishes  to  start  a  roadside  stand,  what  are  some  of  the  tMngs  he  should 
consider  ^n  order  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  success? 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  put  yo^'orself  for  the  moment  in  the  place  of  the 
purchaser.     Consider  location,  for  instance.     Is  the  proposed  market  at  a  conven- 
ient spot?     It  is  too  much  to  expect  a  driver  to  stop  if  the  place  is  half-way  up 
a  hill,  without  adequate  parking  space,  or  hard  to  enter.    An  ideal  spot  is  on  the 
convex  side  of  a  light  curve  on  a  level  road.    Another  good  location  is  at  the  top 


Perhaps  the  market  lias  already  been  established.     If  so,  it  is  worth  wliile  to 
walli  down  the  road  and  note  whether  it  is  attractive  enough  to  stand  out.     Is  it 
Just  another  place  with  no  individ-oality  about  it?     Is  its  appearance  injured  by 
lumber,  boxes,  machinery  or  jui:k  lying  arorcid?    Arc  there  ajiy  buildings  which  should 
be  torn  domi?    Docs  the  place  need  painting?    Is  the  la^rn  well  kept?    Would  plant- 
ings of  flowers  or  slirubs  improve  its  appearance?     Is^  the  drive- way  clean  cut  ^i:id 
well  trimmed? 


of  a  hill. 


C-ive  particular  care  to  the  signs,    T'hey  should  be  few  in  number,  artistic  and 
neat.    The  advance  signs,  100  to  300  feet  in  each  direction  f romi  the  market,  should 
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"be  well  ^.Torded,  well  printed  and  loriof .    A  large  sign  my  "be  more  easily  read  than 
a  small  one,  "but  it  is  also  more  likely  to  detract  from  the  appearance  of  yovx 
place.    The  sign  should  hC:  no-  larger  tlian  is  a"bsolutcly  necessary. 

A  striking  displa^^  of  produce  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  attrroctions.  Mass- 
ing the  frmt  or'  vegetahles  in  l^j-gc  quo/ntities  is  often  effective. 

Product's  sho-cdd  be  graded  and  of  cp-'orse  of  unquestioned  quality.    The  best 
customers  are  those  who  come  b ack,  . week  after  week,  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,    ITo thing  pays  so  woll  as  satisfaction, 

Aiid  in  this  connection  wo  must  remember  that  the  price  should  not  be  too  high^ 
People  expect  to  bioy' si  ightly  cheaper  where  they  bio;^-  direct  from  the  producer  and 
where  they  furnish  the"  transportation  themselves,     I  think  thpy  have  a  right  to  this 
e:cpectat  ion, 

T?e  have  held  in  Hew  Hampshire  three  state  conferences  of  roadside  operators 
during  the  last  tv/o  yeo-rs,  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  has  proved  very  helpful;  at 
leo.st  that  has  been  the  testimony  of  the  several  hundred  who  attended.     If  any  of 
you  would  be  interested  to  h'^vo  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  of  these 
conferences,  we  wo^Jld  be  glad  to  send  it  free  of  ch-arge;     the  sar.ie  applies  to  our 
study  of  roadside  mo-rketing  problems  in  the  state,     Sinply  address  your  request 
to  the  Extension  office.  University  of  ITcw  Hampshire,  Durlian,  IT,  H,    ^e  extend 
0"ar  best  wishes  to  all  farmers  in  all  states  who  are  trying  to  find  satisfactory 
and  profitable  markets  in  the  stream  of  traffic  that  goes  by  their  doors. 


3ua  ' 

■  ■    '  ■   -SQ^SAJTS  ?05.  HJMAiryOODS 

A  radio  talk  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Eorvatli,  delivered  F-riday,  Septein'oer  2,  1932, 
as  part  of  a' broadcast-  in  the  Earn  and  Home  Hour,  from  the  Animal  Meeting  of 
the  American'  Soybean  .Association,  carried  ly  a  network  of  47  associa.te  I\FBC  radio 
"station.      •  ,  ■■•':■.!:.  ■  ''  '" 

— ^-ooOoo-— •  '  •- 

■         ^'cJin  and- Home  ■■•Hp-Tir  listeners,  I  am"deliglited  to  talk  with  you.  .for  a  few 
minutes  aoo^it.  .the 'food  uses  of  soybeans.    Eeally, '  they  are  amazing  in  extent  rnd 
variety.    I  haJrdly  kaow  where  to  begin  to  enumerate  the  food  uses  of  soybeans . 
The  president  of  our  association,  Llr,  Morse,  has  pointed  out  to  you  that  scores 
of  generations:  of  i  Ori.entaL  people  have  led^  healthful  lives  on  diets  depending 
almost  entirely  upon  ..soybeans,  for  protein,  " 

■  Western  people- are  now  investigating  the  food  uses  of  this  crop.    Tor  ex- 
ample, the  Italian  Government  made  a  thorough  study'  of  soybean  bread, for  the  pur- 
pose Df  introducing  it  in  the  ra,tions  of  the  Italian  army.    Russia  established 
a  soybean  research  institution  in  Moscow  a  few  years  ago  and  Russian  scientists 
there  ajrc  ccTrylng  on  energetic  work  to  promote  the  consumption  of  SDybeans  in 
every  comer  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Under  the  energetic  admini stra.tion  of  G-ovemor  Theodore  Ro  'sevelt,  diets 
of  rice  coid  soybeans  are  being  worked  out  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islajids. 

The  food  chemists  have  analyzed  "the  soybean  and  found  out  why  io  gives 
such  go:)d  res-o-lts  in  human  diets.    The  soybean  contains  40  per  cent  protein  of 
high  vrluG,  a.nd  20  per  cent  oil.    It  contains  oil  of  the  laiown  vitamins  (C  only 
if  gerninrtcd)  and  a  small  amount  of  lecitiiin       a  iiiglily  important  substrnce 
present  in  avery  cell  of  the  orgajiism  and  especially  in  the  nervous  ti^^suo, 

Soybean  products  properly  propajred  are  easy  to  digest  —  and  some  of 
them  enhance  digestibility  of  other  foods.  For  instance,  soy  sauce.  I7e  know 
this  sauce,  spiced,  -caider  the  name  of  woostersiii rc  sruce. 

■  Recent  experiments  have  sho^vn  some  of  the  gc-'^d  physiological  effects 
of  the  soybean  in  the  diet.    Their  high  oil  content  promotes  energy.    In  recent 
experiments  at  Yale  University,  rats  wore  induced  by  soj'-bean  oils  to  exercise 
for  ten  hour  periods.    Physicians  in  America  and  Europe  novf  are  recom:.:ending  soy- 
bean propara,tions  for  children  effected  mth  some  kinds  of  intestinal  trouble. 
Recently  forty  babies  with  milk  i diosyricrasy  were  successfully  fed  a.t  Hr-rvard 
Medical  School  on  a  soybean  milk  powder  diet. 

The  able  plant  scientist;,  Mr,  Morse,  who  is  president  of  the  Soybean 
Association  this  year,  foresaw  yea^rs  a.go  that  the  future  of  the  soybean  for  hur-ian 
food  in  the  United  Sta^tes  seemed  to  depend  largely  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
American  people  for  a  hi^.  gra.de  soybean  flour  sold  a.t  a  rea.sona-,ble  price,  Por 
a  long  time  one  baj-rier  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  soybe-ji  flour  Y/as  that  its  oil 
contents  becajne  rancid  in  storage.    But  recently  some  of  the  industries  have 
s^ucceeded  in  overcoming  this  dj  fficulty  to  some  degree-    The  use  of  soybeam  flour 
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for  "brGCji  mcMng,  nacaroni.,  noodles,,   dou^inuts,  chocolato  drinli  powder,  end.  so 
on  is  rppidly  spreading. 

Bat  I  donH  v/ant  to  alara  you.  wheat  growers.    Soybean  flour  is  not  a 
conrpetitor  of  wheat  floiar,  "but  an  ally  v/hich  is  capable  of  promoting  the  con- 
STjmption  of  wheat.    You  see,  the  soybean  can  tains  no  gluten.    In  ordor  to  bcl- 
ancG  the  protein- carbohydrate  ratio  of  bread,  it  is  necessary  to  nux  soybem 
flour  with  wheat  flour.    Bread  rxide  from  a  flour  conrposed  of  15  per  cent  soybean 
flour  and  the  remainder  of  wheat  flour  contains  twice  as  nich  protein  as  bread 
made  from  v/heat  flour  alone.    Two-  scientists  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  shovyQi  that.    Soybean  protein  promotes  growth  in  young  orgonisns 
from  2  1/2  to  3  times  as  fast  as  wheat  pratein, 

Spec^Iiing  entirely  as  an  individual,  let  me  close  this  brief  visit  with 
you  by  pointing  out  that:  in  my  opinion  every  bushel  of  the  supply  of  soybeajis 
in  this  ountry  not  used  for  manufa.cture  of  .oil  and  for  seed  for  next  yeajrs  cropi 
might  well  be  used  in  relief  work,  since  the  soybean  is  a  splendid  haman  food. 


value:  of  S0Y3EAJTS  TO  THS  IJATIOl'I^S  AaRICULTL^. 

A  radio  talk  by  F.  P,  Latham,  delivered  Friday,  September  2,  1932,  as  part 
of  a  "broadcast  in  the  Farm  and  Home  Ho'vir  from  the  Ann-ual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Soybean  Association,  carried  by  a  netvzork  of  47  associate  WO  radio  stations. 

-oOo- 

How  are  you  today,  farmers  of  the  IJation? 

^   I  am  pleased  to  Iiave  this  opport-unity'  of  discussing  with  you  the  maintenance 
of  fertile  soils,  thro-'ogh  growing  soybeans.    History  tells  us  that  the  fortunes 
of  farm  folks  must  ebb  and  flow  in  direct  relation  to  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  lands  they  occupy.  i  - 

There  are  short  sighted  systems  of  soil  mining  in  vogue  in  every  farm  com- 
munity and  it  matters  not  whether  this  vandalism  is  indulged  in  by  the  grain  and 
grass  grower  of  the  North  and  West  or  the  cotton  and  tobacco  farmers  of  the  South, 
the  appalling  results  are  the  same  —  a  pauperized  acreage  stripped  of  its  virgin 
fertility  which  becomes  aJi  easy  victim  of  soil  erosion,  the  great  menace  of  our 
agricultural  future,  and  is  thus  passed  on  to  posterity  as  a  liability  instead 
of  the  val'oable  asset  it  was  when  it  came  into  our  possession. 

Of  all  the  family  of  annual  legumes  now  available  soybeans  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  8.s  the  most  valuable  to  American  agriculture. 

In  making  this  statement  I  am  fully  conscious  of,  and  appreciate  tlie  great 
worth  of  the    numerous  related  plants.    However,  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  approaches  soybeans  in  wide  adaptability  to  the  soils 
and  climate  of  the  nation  nor  do  they  lend  themselves  to  the  great  variety  of 
uses  that  soybeans  prove  so  valuable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  general  production  of  soybeans  primarily  as  a 
cash  crop  to  be  sold  from  the  farm  where  grown  in  their  raw  state  is  a  sound 
farm  policy.    The  food  value  of  the  plant,  if  intelligently  diverted  to  live- 
stock and  its  products,  is  far  greater  than  its  average  market  returns.    TThen  so 
consumed  and  the  oanure  resulting  from  s^ach  feeding  returned  to  the  fields,  a 
marked  upturn  in  production  of  succeeding  crops  can  always  be  anticipated, 

A  very  serious  break  in  our  Southern  cropping  system  is  now  being  success- 
fully bridged  by  soybeans.    By  following  small  grain  with  this  q.ui ck~growing 
si^nmer  legume,  Hatui-'e  is  able  to  regain  some  of  the  losses  of  plant  food  occa- 
sioned by  the  draft  of  the  preceding  croD.    This  cover  crop  may  be  turned  back 
to  the  soil  at  a  handsome  profit  or  may  first  be  fed  to  livestock  with  an  in- 
creased profit  if  conditions  warrant. 

The  most  vivid  picture  of  the  value  of  soybeans  that  I  Iznow  is'  the  experience 
of  an  Eastern  JTorth  Carolina  farmer  with  their  culture  and  disiDOsal. 
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That  farmer  "became  a  pernajient  and  enthusiastic  convert  to  the  faith  of  soy- 
"beaiis  some  years  ago.    At  that  time  his  three  h-undred  acre  farm  vzas  just  another 
regular  routine  cotton  and  corn  plaiitation,,    Kis  early  eixperience  with  soybeans 
appeared  to  convince  him  that  the  plant  had  great  possibilities  and  he  became 
knoTCi  locally  as  a  soybean  crani:. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  note  by  stages  the  transformation  of  this  farm, 
I  have  seen  its  -production  increase  fully  three-fold  while  its  acres  grew  more 
fertile  each  succeeding  year.     It  has  been  interesting  t'o  see  it  slip  from  -under 
the  soil  mining;-  yoke  of  cotton  by  substituting  soybeans.    This  farmor^s  soybean 
crops  are  consumed  largely  by  livestock  where  grown.    His  system  of  cropping  af- 
fords full  grazing  from  June  to  March,    He  obtains  a  net  revenue  in  excess  of 
that  ever  received  from  cotton.     In  addition,  large  quantities  of  h-amus  and  nitro- 
gen are  returned  to  the  soil  for  crop  production  and  pennaJient  improvement. 

There  is  no  mortgage  or  other  indebtedness  against  this  farm.    Its  owner  and 
his  family  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  modern  comforts  in  their  home.    He  owes  no 
obligations,  pays  cash  for  all  purchases,  and  gets  some  consolation  from  a  com- 
fortable bank  bala2ice.     If  asked  what  lias  been  his  most  helpful  agency  in  secur- 
ing these  results  he  will  by  force  of  liabit  answer,  "Soybeans", 


, 'I1SUST5IAL  UTILIZAT.IOIT  ,01  OIL.  .AI^D  aOYBSAIT 

•  OIL  isAL      ■  ... 

A  radio  talk  iDy  !71ii  tries'-  H,  East  nan,  president,  The  Rational  Soy"bean.Oii 
Manufacturers  Association,  delivered  in  .the  Department  of.  Agriculture  period 
of  the  National  ?ara  and'  Hone  Hour,  'broadcast  hv  a  network  of  48  associate  IIBC 
Badio  stations,  Friday,  Septemher  2,  1932. 

" '  %hile  the  soyhcan  has  iDeen  groT/n  in  Asia  for  over  5,000  years',  and  has  pro- 
vided the  principal  protein  supplement  *ior  the  human  diet  of  the  Chinese  people 
for  centuries,  the  crop^did  not, attain  commercial  significance  until  the  advent 
of  "the  oil  millir^  industry  in  the  19th  cent ry.    Today  in  La;! r en,  the  seaport  pity, 
of  Manchuria,  is  the  largest  vegetable'  oil  milling  center  in  the  world,  with  ,67. 
oil  mills  all  actively  engaged  crushing  soybeans.  .'  . .  ■  '  •  .      ^  ... 

Similarly  the  soyhean  was  first  cultivated  in  the  United  States  in  1804,  hut 
again  the  cro^p  did  not  attaiii  co-mmercial  importance  until  the  soyhean  oil  riill.ing  ■ 
industry  was  developed  following  the  World  yjar.    Today  in  the  United  States  we, 
have  soybean  oil  mills  with  an  annual  crushing  capacity  of  ahout  ten  miliion  "bu- 
shels of  soybeans. 

The  two  min  products  of  the  soybean  oil  mills  are  Soybean  Oil  Heal  and  Soy- 
bean Oil,  and  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  them. 

Soybean  Oil  Meal  constitutes  about  6/7  of  the  combined  weight  of  the  two 
products,  and  while  it  doos  not  have  such  a  wide  variety  of  uses  as  does  SoS'bean 
Oil,  it  is  considered  the  principal  product  from  an  oil  milling  standpoint.  Soy- 
bean Oil  Meal  is  the  product  obtained  by  crushing  and  cooking  the  soybeans  and 
expressing  a  large  part  of  the  oil,  thus  produci:ag  a  liighly  nutritious  and  pala-t- 
.able  protein  concentrate  used  principally  for  feeding  livestock.     Soybean  Oil 
Meal  is  quite  different  from  ground  soybeans  which  contained  approximately  20^  of 
oil  and  have  a  raw  beany,  unpalatable  taste,  and  which  when  fed  to  hogs  and  dairy 
cows  produce  soft  pork  and  soft  butter  fat.     So?/bean  Oil  Meal  lias  a  nut-like 
flavor  and  is  relished  by  all  farm  animals.    Soybean  Oil  Meal  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity a.s  an  ingredient  for  mixed  feeds  for  poultry,  dairy  cows  and  hogs  because 
of  its  high,  nutritional  value.    As  the  valmble  properties  of  this  protein  con- 
centrate are  becoming  better  known  its  use  is  SDreading  iii  balancing  home  mixed 
rations  in  order  to  utilize  home  grown  grains  efficiently.      There  has  been  pro- 
duced this  past  season  so.-iething  in  excess  of  135,000  tons  of  Soybean.  Oil  Meal,  a 
large  part  of  which  lias  been  consigned  as  aniraal  feed  in  one  form  or  another.  For 
the  qu^terly  period  ending  J-ono  30th,  Soybean  Oil  Meal  constituted  5^  of  the  total 
production  of  vegetable  protein  concentrates  produced  by  the  oil  milling  industry 
in  the  United  States.     Soybean  Oil  Meal  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vege- 
table glue  and  adhesives  used  principally  in  the  veneer  and  plywood  industries  in 
place  of  animal  glue.     Its  use  in  this  field  is  rapidly  e^cpanding. 

Soybean  Oil,  representing  only  about  l/7  of  the  combined  weight  of  the  two 
principal  products,  lias  a  more  widely  diversified  use  than  has  any  other  vegetable 
oil  unless  it  be  Linseed  Oil.    Soybean  Oil  is  Imown  as  a  semi-drying  Oil  and  pos- 
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sesses  properties  wliicli  q.ualify  it  for  use  in'  a  wide  variety  of  naiTof actui'Gcl 
products,  principal  anong  ^-hich  are:   cooking  oils  and  ve^ota'ble  sliortenings, 
oleomargarine,  nia^'^onnaise,  salaii  dressings,   soft  and  liquid  soaps,  cleaning  com- 
poiinds,  foTindry  oils,  paints,  varnishes  and  enamels,  linolem  and  oilcloth, 
printing  inl:s,  grease  and  lubricating  comoounds,  ruhlDer  substitutes,  patent  and 
artificial  leather,  auto  top  goods  and  waterproof  fa"brics«    Other  new  and  varied 
uses  are  developing  daily.  *  .        '  ■ 

In  foreign  countries,  especially  in  I>jjrope,  Soyhean  Oil  is  used  on  a  gigantic 
scale  for  edible  purposose     Its  use  in  this  country  for  edible  purposes  is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  replacing  cottonseed  oil  and  some  of  the  foreign  imported  oils 
such  as  sesame,  sunflower  and  cocoanut  oils. 

The  consumption  of  Soybean  Oil  for  the  crop  year  ending  September  30,  1931, 
was  in  excess  of  4  million  gallons  compared  with  the  previous  ton  year  average 
consumption  of  2,800,000  gallons.     It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  Soyoean 
Oil  this  year  will  exceed  5  million  gallons-. 

It  is  already  recognized  as  an  estahlislied  fact  that  the  oil  milling  industry 
is  indispensable  if  we  are  to  expect  continued  growth  and  development  of  the  do- 
mestic soybean  inc.ustry. 
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SOiBEMS 

CoLTinents  "by  W,  J,  Morse,  Presitient,  American  Soy'bean  Association,  -oresiding 
over  a  "broadcast  fron  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  during  the  T^Tational 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Friday,  Septemlier  2,  1932,  carried  "by  a  network  of  47  asso- 
ciate KEC  radio  stations* 

— ooOoo — 

I  am  glad  to  great  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  audience  on  helialf  of  the  American 
Soyhean  Association, 

Soyoean  growers,  manufacturers  of  soybean  products,  and  plant  scientists 
working  with  soy'oeans  are  m.eeting  here  this  week  to  discuss  all  phases  of  the  in- 
dustry.    In  this  radio  program  today  we  want  to  present  to  you  some  of  the  im- 
portant facts  that  are  "being  given  us  "by  representatives  of  the  various  "branches 
of  the  industry » 

I  suppose  most  of  you  loiow  that  the  soy"bean  is  a  very  ancient  crop*  Oriental 
people  have  grovrn  it  as  a  crop  for  more  than  five  thousand  years.     Today  it  is 
the  most  important  crop  grown  in  Asiatic  coimtries  in  the  scope  of  utilization 
and  value.     In  this  country  the  soy'bean  has  heen  grown  for  over  a  himdred  years. 
When  it  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  around  1804,  it  was  simply  a  curious 
plant  of  the  Far  East,    Latter  on  the  soyhean  hecame  known  as  a  good  Substitute  or 
emergency  crop  in  a  good  many  sections.    Now  it  has  consideralDle  economic  import- 
ance in  o'or  agriculture  and  industry.     The  reports  on  acreage  of  soylueans  grown 
in  the  Uni'ted  States  show  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.     In  1907  less  than  50,000  acres  were  gro^vn,  and  the  acreage  was  con- 
fined to  a  fev;  States.    Last  year  the  soybean  acreage  amo-^anted  to  three  and  one- 
half  million.    At  present  the  soybean  has  grown  throughout  the  region  east  of  a 
line  extending'  from  the  central  part  of  ITorth  Dalzota  to  the  Fast  Central  part  of 
Texas. 

Most  of  you  Imow  that  we  grow  the  soy'bean  mainly  as  a  forage  plant  to  feed 
to  livestock. 

But  the  farmers  in  Asiatic  co"untries  grow  the  soy'bean  primarily  for  the  "bean; 
and  they  use  the  "beans  largelj^  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products.     In  Oriental 
diets,  the  products  of  the  soy"bean,  to'  a  large  extent,  take  the  place  of  m.eat  and 
milk  in  the  diets  of  us  17estern  people.     The  soy"bean  products  sypply  protein. 
Oriental  people  use  very  few  dair^?-  or  meat  products,  yet  they  hove  lived  for  cen- 
turies onadict  v/hich  derives  its  protein  energy  from  the  soy'bean  and  it  seems  to 
"be  well  'balanced. 

In  the  pourse  of  my  work,  I  Imve  recently  s-pent  two  years  studying  the  soy- 
'bean in  Asiatic  countries.     I  collected  more  than  250  food  products  made  from  soy- 
"beans.     They  included  soy  sauce,  a  fcnnentcd  mixture  of  soybean  and  ri-ce  which  is 
usmlly  called  miso,   soy  curci.,  soy  milk,  soy  cand^'-,  roasted  bean  flour,  and  bean 
oil.    Also  groiuid  roasted  beans  for  use  in  brewing  beverages.    The  list  of  uses 
of  the  soybean  does  not  end  in  the  Orient  or  in  this  country  with  the  great  vari- 
ety of  stock  feeds  aiid  h-uman  foods.     The  seed  of  the  soybean,  is  rich  in  oil,  so 
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the  crop  is  an  important  source  of  vegetal^le  oil  and  meal*    lYith  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  soyhean  induct rv,  man;.'-  new  trade  use s  have  heen  lODnd  for  the  oil  and  it 
".a-  DGcone  an  ii.rcrtant  competitor  of  other  vegetable  oils. 

Now,  we  tho'oght  the.t  prohahly  you  would  be  most  interested  in- hearing  sor-ie 
of  the  representative  nen  of  the  Soybean  .Association  explain  to  you.oriefly  the 
uses  of  the  soybean  for  human  food,  the  ways  in  which  industry  is  us ir^g.  soybeans 
now,  and  the  methods  followed  by  some  of  the  big  soybean  grower s»  ,. 

YTc  arc  f or'c.-anate  in  being  able  to  present  to  you  a  review  of  the  uses  of 
soybca-is  for  hoi^c-.n  food  by  Dr.  A.  A,  Horvath  of  Pitt sVcirgh,  pa.    Dr,  Horvath  is 
well  known  as  a  specialist  of  the  nutritive  quality  of  so^'beans,  having  invcsti- 
gate-d  this  matter  thorouglily  as  head  of  the  soybean  Research  Laboratory  at  Peking 
China.  '  "  ■  - .  . 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Dr.  Horvath, 

DH.  HOUVATH:     (  SpeaJis  four  minutes) 

M0RS3: 

■^ell,  th^nl-  you  Dr.  Horvath  for  you-r  clear-cut  erplanation  of  the  food  value 
of  soybeaiis,    Many  of  the  Oriental  products  used  for  human  food  are  in  the  col-- 
lection  of  the  250  different  Oriental  articles  m^de  from  soybeans  on  display  at 
our  meeting, 

■^e  also  "lip^ve  on  displav^  more  than  150  items  of  food  and  feed  and  industry 
materials  mad.e  from  soybeans       manuf act"'arer.s  of  the  United  States, 

I  third-  you  will  be  able  to  luiderstand  better  how  the  soybean  lias  progressed 
as  a  raw  material  for  industry  after  hearing  from  the  president  of  the  iTational 
Soybean  Oil  Ilan-jfacturers  Association,  He  is  going  to  tell  us  about  the,  spread 
of  industrial  use  of  soybean  oil  and  soybean  oil  m-eal,  I  an  very  pleased  to  pre- 
sent' to  you  I,Ir,  Tnitney  H,  Eastmian  of  the  Archer-Daniel  s-Mici.1  and  Company,  maiz&rs  ■ 
of  linseed  products  and  v egetable' oil s.  He  heads  the  soybean  division  of  this  •  . 
company.    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  llr,  nastman, 

MR,  SiVSKLUI:     ( Spcalcs  fouT  minutes)         -    .    ■  . 

MORSS: 

Thank  you  very  much  i.'r,  Ua-stm^.,    You  and  Doctor^  Horvath  liave  expla,ined  to 
us  the  industrial  uses  of  soybeans  a;.id  the  uses  of  soybea:n- products  for  h-'jman 
foods,  : 

I  suppose  the  people  m-ost  interested  in  this  broajd  cast  are  the  people-  who  • 
produce  so^-beans.    And  I  thinly  they  will  find  intensely'  interesting  the  descrip- 
tion of  D.othods  of  soybean  growing  on  a.  large  scale  which-  we  shall  ha.ve  now  f  rori 
Mr,        p,  Latham  of  Dclhave,  ITorth  Carolina,'  w?io  oversees  t.ie  growing  of  10,000 
acres  of  soybeans.    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr,  Latham,  .  ' 


MR.  LATHALI:     ( S-pealts  fO'jr  minutes) 


•  ■  •  THB  .HOI.CB  .GAJiDBIT  GIVES  US 

A  radio,  talk  "by  Alfred  ,1^1  lGZil3'e<jlCi,:  Greene ;Oountj^,  l^^^    York,  to  "be  ^delivered 
Satiirday ,  September  3,  1932,  i]a  .;t lie  HJit-i'oiiaL  ,4~H  vOlub.;  raodio.  program,  ■  iDroadcast 
l3y  a  network  of  5'?.associat.e  HBGiradioi  ^tatlonsw ' ' "  •  -i-  '       •'•  ^ 

The  subject  of  TVHA.T  TEE  liOm  GA5DEH  GIVES  US  wovld.  bring  forth  a  lot  of 
differences  in  opinion,  if  .-Y/e;  were-- to  ask  all  the  ■amateur  gardeners,  who  uader-r 
take  this  project  each  year,  w^iat.  they  : thought  ahouit  it,'.'    Some  v/ould  say  it 
gives  us  nothing  hut  backaches-  and;i  haadaLches;  others  Would  say  wo  can  buy  vege- 
tables cheaper .  tlian  we  can  raise  ,  them.  ■  ■      ■  . 

My  experience  as  a  4~H  club  member  in  gaijdeni'n^- -iV  the  basis  I  have  for  say- 
ing- that  the  home  garden  gives  us  an  ideal  opportunity  for  profit,  not  only  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  also  in  maintaining  the  health  which  most  of  us  are  endowed 
with,  and  a  lot  of  us  fail  to  keep. 

In  the  three  years  that  I  have  been  a  garden  club  member,  I  have  learned  to 
think  of  vegetable  gardening  as  an  art.    As  the  artist  needs  certain  materials 
to  work  with  in  order  to  produce  a  masterpiece,  so  does  the  gardener  need  certain 
materials  to  work  with,  if  he  would  produce  a  real  garden,    A  sunny  piece  of 
ground,  good  see<i,  and  a  few  handy  garden  tools  are  the  first  essentials.  These, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  ambition  at  a  time  of"  the  year  wlien  we  are  subject  to 
spring  fever,  will  make  a  good  garden  possible.     Incidentally,  while  preparing 
the  garden  plot,  you  will  find  that  certain  muscles  are  brought  into  play  that 
you  did  not  know  you  had.    They'll  ache  some  but  its  a  healthy  ache,  so  don^t 
worry;  also  a  keener  appetite  will  reward  you  for  the  exercise  you  get. 

You  will  get  your  first  thrill  when  the  first  plant  pushes  its  leaves 
through  the  ground  and  often  there  is  a  family  debate  about  this  as  to  wiiether 
its  a  vegetable  or  a  weed.    It  might  be  eijiher,  because  a  good  seed  bed  seems 
to  self -plant  itself  with  weeds  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do.    But  early  cultiva- 
tion and  then  some  more  cultivation  will  eliminate  most  of  the  weeds  and  before 
you  know  it  you  will  be  enjoying  the  benefits  of  your  labors  in  tasty  early  vege- 
tables.    TheyUl  be  fresh  too  and,  only  the  gardener,  who  gets  vegetables  direct 
from  the  garden,  knows  what  the  word  "fresh"  means. 

In  addition  to  vegetables  for  every  day  use,  my  mother  cans  a  lot,  and  so 
we  also  enjoy  a  healthy'  menu  throughout  the  winter.    This  is  a  decided  saving  for 
the  family  banii  account.    The  old  saying,  '*don't  bite  off  more  than  yoii  can  chew" 
suggests  a  motto  for  the  home  gardener.    Here  it  is:     "I  am  not  going  to  plant 
more  than  I  can  enjoyably  care  for,"    If  you  stick  to  this'  resolution  you  mil 
probably  have  abetter  garden,  more  returns,  and  less  work.    Small,  well-kept 
gardens  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  large  ones  full  of  unattractive  weeds  - 
more  profitable  too.     Selecting  varieties  of  vegetables  that  are  best  s^jited  to 
your  needs  is  also  an  important  factor.    A  tomato  is  a  tomato  but  there  is  a  lot 
of  difference  in  varieties,  and  you  may  dodge  some  disappointments  at  hairve sting 
time,  if  you  select  with  care.    Standard  varieties  are  always  best  because  they 
are  proven  types  and  the  average  home  gaidener  cannot  afford  to  experiment, 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  "benef  it  ©■  of  a  gardienj'-'^''4-H-  elub  member  V7ith 
this  project  lias  many  other  advantages*    One  of  these  is  exhihiting. 

I  enjoy  showing  my  .vegetahles  .at ^  the  Coxmty  and  Staie  Fairs  each  j^^ar.  This 
is  a  contest  of  sl^ill '  in  selection,  as  well  as  in^igrowing  tlie  garden  crop,  and 
the  thrill  of  seeing  a  "blue  rihhon  on  iny  exhihit  is  one  I  won't  soon  forget.  It 
has  also  "been  my  good  fortune  to  V/in  a,  trip  to  the  New-  York  State  Fair,  through 
my  achievements  as  a  4~H  gardener.     There,  I  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  other 
club  boys  and  girls,  many  of  whom  were  interested 'in.  the  same  project  as  I, 

If  I  were  to  s-Jm  up  the  benefits  of  a  home  garden,  I  would  say  that  it 
gives  the  average  family'',  with'  a  moderate  income,  an  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
esting, profitable,  and  healthy  enterprise.    Interesting, because  it  gives  you 
something  worthwhile  to  do.    Profitable  -  because  it  saves  a  cash  expenditure 
and  indirectly  cuts  down  the  doctor's  bills,  and,  healthy  -  because  it  offers 
you  plenty  of  wholesome  exercise  and  vegetables  that,  are  fresh,  and,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  be  a  4~H  Club  member  ^ho  has  selected  the  garden  as  a  project,  there  arc 
even  greater  possibilities.      '  .»  • 


^STEHIT  HOUH.IAJCERS^  CLAE1IDA5; 

■  '  ■■  '    ••  KEEP  P.ELIEF  P^IOIJS  •3ALA2TCSD:.  ■. 

  A  radio  tall::  prepared  "by  the  Office  of  Iiifori-^-at ion,  United  States  Depart- 

■menV  of  A^-ri culture,  ax-d  delivered  Id^  Miss  Jean  Stewart  during  tl^e  TTestem  Farm 
and  Home  Kovx  ?uesda:f,  September  20,  1932,  tliror^h  Station  KG-0  and  ei/^ht  other 
stations  asGociated  with  the  I\[BC-KGO  network,  Pacific  Division,  ITational  Broad- 
casting Gompanyi  •  ' 

\Last' \7inter,  responding  to -the  thousa;ids  of  requests- from  relief  workers 
and  from  homemal.ers-,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  published  a  series  of 
"brief  guides  telling  how  to  balance  up  the  food  for  a  family  on  a  limited  eroendi- 
turei    Today  I  eia  j'ast  reminding  3^ou  again  t:iat  you  can  get  :this  information 
from  the  Bureau  of  Hone  Economics  and  that  it  is  good  information  to  have  on 
hand  for  those  of  you  who  are  doing  relief  work,-    The  scientists  in  this  Govern- 
ment bureau  niade  out  emergenc^T-  food  g^jiiues  to  help  relief  agencies  build  a  bal- 
anced ration;  to  malce  the  safest  possible  choice  of  food  th^at  could  be  bo-'oght 
with  the  available -relief-  funds.'    I  have-  called  to  your  attention  b.ef ore  how 
the  scientists  advise  us  to  build  a  ration  for  health*  s  salie,  but,  I'  thinly  it 
will  do  noliarm  to  re-peat  again  this  fundamental  truth  of  .nutrition^,  Food 
scientists  tell  us  to  maiie  the  family  ration  each  week  include  something  from 
each  of  th-e'  iive  great  groups  of  food,-    One  group  is  milk  and.chees:e;  the  second 
is  bread  and  cereals;  the  third-  is  fat  'a^id  stgar;  the  fourth  is  vegetables  and 
fruits.;,  and  the  5th  is  eggs,  lean  meat,  fish  or  poultry* 

The  emergency  food  guides  specify  for  children,  milk  at  every  meal,  and 
tomatoes  or  oranges  every  day.    For  everybody  in  the  family  every  day,  the 
minimum  is  bread  at  every  meal,  cereal  in  porridge  or  pudding;  potatoes,  a  green 
or  yellow  vegetable,  a  fr-a.it  or  additional  vegetable,  and  miUi  at  least  once  a 
day.     In  a.ddition,  the  emergency  food  guides  specifies  eggs  for  children  2  to 
4  times  a  week,  a-id  for  everybody/,  2  to  4  times  a  week  meat,  fish,  eggs,  poul- 
try;' or  cheese,  tomatoes,  dried  beans  and  peas  or  peanuts* 

Last  winter  relief  workers  tried  to  -provide  s.n  emergency  diet  following 
that  gu-ide  for  all  persons  receiving  relief*     Tliis  winter,  the  relief  bu^dgets 
in  a  good  many  places  will  be  smaller  than  they  were  last  winter,  and  careful 
planning  is  going  to  be  more  necessary  tlian  ever*    That  is  wh;^^  I  an  reminding 
you  that  the  publications  giving  the  principles  of  organizing  an  inexpensive 
but  adeq^'oate  diet  are  available* 

And  I  a:?,  reminding  you  again  of  the  first  principle  of  food  relief  —  the 
children  come  first,  because  they  must  have  food  not  only  to  sustain  them  but 
to  permit  them  to  grow.    The  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
say  that  the  child's  ration  must  not  be  permitted  to  fall .  short  of  a  pint  of 
milk  a  day  aiid  each  child  should  have  1-1 /2  to  2  pints*    A  child  less  th-an  2 
3-ears  old  should  also  have  2  to  4  teaspoonfuls  of  cod-liver  oil  each  da^r.  Dr., 
Martha  Elliott  of  the  Children's  Bureau  says  this  is  a  food  wliich  should  be 
given  to  all  underncori shed  children  in  order  to  prevent  that  sad  disease  of  the 
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ill-fed  cliild,  richets.    Other  essentials  for  children  are  at  least  one  vegetahle 
or  fruit  earl  if  possible  3  or  4,  also  plenty  of  "bxead,  cereals,  eggs,  liver,  and 
the  other  energy*  and  Dody-"b-ailding  foods,  '       --'r--.  -  ' 

There    arc  also  essentials  in 'the  diets  of  ad-ults.    Adults  need  protective 
foods  such  as.  uilk  and  some  of  the  vegc taDles,     Some  diets  will  keep  "body  and 
"soul' ■  together,  out  unless  they  are  safeguarded  hy  pfotoctive  foods  malnutrition 
results.  ,  And  mlniitrition  lowers  the  resistance  to  disease  a:ad  hinges.  021  many- 
"borderline.  conditions  vith- far  reacting' ill  effects.  • 

Relief  workers  this  winter  mil  especially  need  the  guidance  of  the  science 
of  nutrition  in  distributing  the  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  have 
"been  put  up  everywiiere  for  local  relief  work.    Nutritionists  point  out  taat  from 
21  to  24  pounds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are  necessary  to  give  a  completely  ade- 
q.uatQ  diet  to  a  family,  of  five  each  week.    The  leaflets  of'  the  Bv^Tcau  of  Home 
Economics  specify  these  facts  so  I  shall  not  repeat  the  long  list  for  you  here. 
And  in  every. State,  connected  irith  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  arc  nutri- 
tion specialists  rca<iy  to  interpret  these  general  guides  in  terms  of  the  local 
food  supplies. 

Any  of  you  who  wish  these  printed  guides  to  correct  nutritiorf  f or  use  in 
rbiief  work  may  get  then  by  sendin.g  youi\  request  to  the  Bureau  of  'Eome  Economics, 
U.  -S,.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,'  D,  C.    Ask  for  the  emergency  food 
guides. 

And  let  me  say  again  that  these  guid.es  are  designed  for  the  use  of  relief 
workers  and  of  .'homemalcers  who  must  feed  their  families  on  very  limited  bmgets. 
I  think  it  is  poor  public  ajid  private  policy  for  you  17e stern  Farm  and  Hoi.ie  Hour 
listeners  who  are  able  to  provide  a  more  varied  diet  for  your  families  to  limit 
your  far.iilios  to  these  restricted  diets  —  even  though  they  are  healthf-ol  diets  - 
outlined  in  these,  emergency  food  guides. 
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■    A  radio  talk  "by  Alice  H.  Seslv,  l'3w  Jersey  State  Extoiisioii  Service, 
delivered  iTednesday,  Septeniber  21,  in  the  Lo-id  C-ra:it  Colle^ge  program,  broad- 
cast "by  a  netv/ork  of  47  associate  i-]3C  radio  stations. 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience: 


You  iTTCLst  be  interested  in  the  ^York  of  the  various  State  extension 
services  aiid  in  what' s  ^oinc^  on  aiiong:  farm  women,  or  you  wouldn' t  be  listening 
to  me. 

Therefore  I  feel  that  you'll  be  interested  in  a  report  on  how  farm  women 
and  home  demonstration  workers  in  ITew  Jersey  are  plazming  the  spending  of 
sznaller  family  incomes  so  that  the  members  of  the  family  will  get  the  things 
they  consider  most  worthwhile. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  telling  you  about  a  request  I 
recently  had  from  a  family  in  the  county  where  I  work.    T7e'll  call  this  family 
the  Parkers. 

The  five  Parkers,  live  on  a  small  poultry  farm.    Early  last  spring  they 
found  tha.t,  like  scores  of  other  families,  they  were  facing  an  almost  hopeless 
financial  problem.    The  income  from  sales  of  poultry  and  eggs  was  dwindling 
each  week.    lir.  and  Mrs.  Parlrer  tried  hard  to  "make  ends  meet."    But  they  knew 
the  children  \.-ere  gradually/  being  deprived  of  things  necessary  to  their  haopi- 
ness  and  wellbeing.    The  Parkers  called  on  the  Extension  Service  for  help. 
Mrs.  Parker  ::o%  me  on  the  phone  and  asked  me  to  come  to  their  farm.    T7e  sat  dora 
at  the  table  in  the  simple  dining  room.    lir.  and  l.Irs.  Parker  told  me  of  their 
situa.tion  and  how  they  had  tried  to  meet  it.    They  had  faced  their  difficulty 
bravely,  bat  they  were  not  using  just  the  right  methods  to  overcome  it.  However 
the  Parkers  -lad  made  the  right  first  step,  by  estimating  their  weekly  earnings 
and  approximating  their  income  for  the  coming  year.    It  was  $1,000.    We  set  to 
work  to  plan  how  to  use  this  cimount  so  the  young  Parkers  might  have  what  they 
needed.  ^ 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  Doris,  Jack  and  six-year-old  Paul  'ourst 
into  the  room,  all  talking  at  once  and  full  of  pe-p  a^d  excitement.    They  were 
strong  and  healthy  youngsters,  each  of  them  an  excellent  recommendation  of  Lirs. 
Parker's  ability  as  a  cook,    ilo  food  problem  here,  I  decided.    As  we  checked 
the  various  other  necessary  expenses  I  saw  tha.t  the  Extension  Service  could 
give  the  most  aid  to  the  Parkers  by  helping  them  plan  a  clothing  budget. 

When  I  mentioned  clothes  to  Mrs.  Parker  she  seemed  distressed.    She  said 
Doris  had  been  very  unh^poy  at  high  school  as  a  freshman  because  she  had  so 
few  clothes.    Jack,  in  jur.ior  high  school,  was  careless  with  his  clothing  and  he 
seemed  always  in  need  of  new  socksl    "I  honestly  believe  that  we  spent  25  per 
cent  of  our  income  for  clothing,"   she  told  me. 


her  family' s  difficulties.    As  her  mother  and  I  discussed  the  clothing  problem 
Doris  spoke  up  unexpectedly.    "Mother,"   she  said,  "I'd  like  to  make  a  list  of 
the  things  tliat  other  girls  have  that  I  ought  to  have,  too.    I  think  I'll  list 
first  the  clothes  I  have  in  my  closet  that  I  can  wear  this  year.    Then  I'll  add 


Doris  v/as  unusually  interested  in  our  talk  and  seemed  to  understand 
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those  thin^^-s  wo  nave  on  riaiid  that  sii2;lit  be  rnade  over,  and,  finally,  the  things 
I '  d  like  to  'o'jLy," 

Of  co":rso,  this  was  just  the  step  I  had  been  g'oing  to  &Ti§'£;est.  Mrs. 
Parker  at  onco  decided  to  ask  all  the  members  of  the  fajriil:/  to  i^iake  a  clothing- 
budget.    Since  preparin^a;  such  a  plan  would  taZce  time  and  thought,  we  allowed  two 
weeks  for  the  job.    Then  the  Pai'kers  were  to  ha^ve  another  family  council  and  I 
was  to  meet  v/ith  them.    T7hen  we  met  again  everyone  was  elated  \7ith  the  results. 
ITot  only  b-ad  Doris  and  her  mother  completely  catalogued  their  clothing,  but 
Fafner  -  a  bit  skeptical  when  we  first  broached  the  idea,  I'll  admit  -  surorised 
the  family  by  producing  his  clot:iing  list,  worked  out  with  care  and  precision. 
After  he  had  decided  v/hat  he  needed  for  the  year  he  had  found  out  just  ^vhere 
he  could  buy  for  the  least  amount  of  money.    His  final  budget  v/.as  $38. 

Doris  also  h^d  been  ybty  practical.  .She  said  her  last  winter's  coat, 
lengthened,  cleaned  and  worn  with  a  smart,  new  scarf,  woiild  do  quite  \vell  for 
another  season.    She  pla:ined  to  renovate  a  pretty  silk  dress  of  her  mother's, 
to  wear  on  " special  occasions." 

Jack  had  also  been  doing  some  thinlcing  on  the  subject  of  clothes,  and 
was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  how  much  h^d  been  spent  on  his  stockings.  He 
volunteered  to  sh^p  for  himself  and  felt  sure  he  could  sa.ve  .part  of  the  $26 
budget  allowed  for  his  clothing.  .  ';. 

Paul  seemed  to  have  faded  from  the  picture  until  Mrs.  Parker  explained 
that  most  of  the  little  fellow' s  garments  for  the  coming  year  were  to  be.  riia.de- 
"overs  cut  from  s-o.its  and  shirts  in  good  condition  that  Jack  had  outgrown-. 
Shoes,  a  cop.t  and  the,  few  other  things  that  would  have  to  be  bought  for  him 
totaled  ^>20. 

I.irs.  Pr-iiker,  who  had  few  clothing,  demands,  found  a  $33  budget  ade-qiiate. 
Since  she  was  clever  with  her  needle  she  could  make  che  clothes  she  would,  need 
for  general  wear  and  her  few  social  activities.  , 

It  would  be  dlfficj.lt  to  descri-oe  ohe  sincere  joy  of  Mr.  and  LIrs.  Parker 
when  we  tota.led  the  clothing  expenditures  for  the  year.    The  tensei:>ess  of  the 
situa.tion  was  relieved.    'The  outlook  for  the  future  seemed  suddenly  brighter. 
The  children  also  were  happier. 

What  did  a  clothing  budget  -  succeed  in  doing  for  the  Parkers?  Besides 
helping  to  make  "ends  meet"  it  checked  selfishness.    Buying  according  to  a  plan 
rather  than  haph^azardly  provided  a  more  s"aitable  and  attractive  v/ardrobe  for  the 
entire  family.    The  clothing  budget  also  gave  some  responsibility  in  the 
selection  and  care  of  clothing  to  the  younger  members  of  the  fasiily  and  so 
helped  them  to  learn  the  value  of  money  as  well  as  the  art  of  pending  it  v/isel: 


HHilT  m  4-H  CLUB  IIA.S  I.EAI'T^  TO  IvtB  j 

A  radio  'talk  'oy  Ozio  Boll  G-arrett,  Madison  Coulity,  ^Mississippi,  | 
dGlivsrod  Yfodnosday,  SoptomlDor  21/  in  tho'  Jj'a^id  (Jrant  Collego  prograin,  "broadGastl 
by  a  network:  of  47  associate  HBQ  radio  s tactions.  ^^^^   "  ■  ' 

Since  joinin|  tlie         clu'o  f  our  ye^^     ago  iii  the  Farnihaven  Cornmnity, 
Madison  Co"U-nty,  Mississippi,,  I  have  found  it  to  'he  quite  an  inspiration  in 
every  way*    We  have  in  our  coiTni"'J-nity  a  spirit  pi  friendly  rivalry  which  inspires 
each  cluh  -^ernoer  to  work  harder  to  reach  her  given  goal,  and  thereby  iraprove 
the  home  life  of  our  community.    In  my  four  years  of  4~H  cluo  work,  I  have 
attended  all  regular  meetings  of  the  local  club,  county  and  State;  attended 
four  county  fairs,  two  State  fairs  and  one  Tri-State  fair.    I  have  served  three 
years  as  local  president  of  my  club,  two  years  as  assistant  local  leader,  three 
years  as  State  treasurer,  two  years  as  vice-president  of  our  county  organization 
and  two  years  as  member  of  the  county  executive  coiiimittee. 

Tnen  I  v/as  elected  president  of  my  club  in  1929,  there  v;ere  31  active 
members,  and  we  have  now  grora  to  74  members.    Our  home  has  been  screened* 
Running  water  has  been  put  in  the  kitchen  by  placing  a  65-gallon  tank  on  the 
outside,  and  a  sink  made  from  a  gas  tank  from  a  Ford  car  on  the  inside.  The 
connecting  pipe  came  from  an  old  Ford  car,  the  cost  being  only  10(^  for  a  faucet. 
A  cabinet  was  made  of  waste  lumber «    Two  boxes  were  given  by  a  merchant.  The 
nails  were  drawn  out  of  the  boxes  and  used  to  build  the  cabinet.    Handles  came 
from  tho  hood  of  a  Ford  car.    The  la\T_i  has  been  improved  by  building  up  the 
low  places,  planting  grass,  fencing  and  making  a  drive  way  to  the  house.  Pure- 
bred 'chickens  have  taken  the  place  of  the  mixed  breed.    We  have  learned  to  grow, 
can  and.  prepare  seven  new  kinds  of  ve  ■.•etables,  to  can  meat,  to  plan  and  prepare 
quick  wholesome  meals,  thereby  making  meal  planning  a  pleasure  rather  than  a 
burden.    Thirt7/-five  of  our  neighbors  have  adopted  the  improved  practices  used 
by  mother  and  me. 

My  work  in  the  4-H  club  has  been  the  most  helpful  thing  to  me  that  I 
have  ever  done.    Our  habits  of  living  are  better,  our  health  is  better. 
Screening  and  preparation  have  improved  the  health  condition  of  the  entire 
family.    I  h-ave  learned  much  through  the  material  furnished  by  the  State  Exten- 
sion Service  of  Mississippi  State  College,  through  my  home  demonstration  agent, 
Mrs.  Flora  Parrish.    The  privilege  of  helping  other  members  of  our  club  in 
keeping  records,  getting  up  programs,  preparing  exhibits  and  giving  demonstra- 
tions have  all  been  of  great  benefit  to  me.    I  h^ve  won  the  following  trips 
and  ribbons:     In  1930,  first  place  in  dishwashing,  thereby  winning  a  trip  to 
Tuskegee;  in  1931,  second  place  in  egg  judging  contest;  in  1932,  a  trip  to 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  which  is  to  be  talcen  this  fall  to  the  Tri-State  Fair;  and 
44  ribbons  from  Community,  County  and  State  fairs.    I  have  conducted  six  result 
demonstrations  in  gardening,  baby  beef  and  pigs.    I  canned  from  my  garden  372 
quart  jars  of  vegetables,   sold  285  jars,  used  some  for  the  home  and  gave  some 
to  neighbors;   canned  202  cans  from  my  baby  beef,  canned  33  cane  of  sausage  from 
j^y  pii»  and  365  cans  of  fruits.    I>l^"  gross  income  from  all  sources  for  n^r  four 
years  of  club  work  has  been  $1,211.11,  expenses  $217.38,  leaving  a  total  net 
profit  of  $993.73. 

Club  work  ha.s  ma-de  me  satisfied  with  country  life.    I  have  saved  a  nice 
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sum  azid  nave"  -  ooui'ht.  mos't'  of  niv  school'  clothes  each  year*    I  intend  to  use  my  • 
savings  in  helpiri^.-  with  my  education. 

I  feel  proud  of  my  cluD  r/ork  and  I  ov;e  my  credits,  whatever  they  might 
"be,  to  "Li^r  pa.rents  aiid  rr^r  home  demonstration  agent.    I  hope  that  there  will  never 
te  a  time  ■:^:0iejn'.T;7e-Wili  "be  without  the' services  of  a  home  demonstration  agent, 

.  I:  .s.5^nTe;.you  that- I  am  very  grateful  to  Federal,,  State  and  county  forces 
that -have  made- 4-H  cluls  work  pbssiole.; 


"Carrying  the  School  to  the  Farmer" 


A  radio  talk  l)y  T.  M.  Ca^bell,  field  agent ,  ' Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee, 
Alaoama,  to  lie  deliver e.d  in  the  Land-Grant  period  of  "the  National  Farm  .and  Home 
Hour,  Wednesday,  September  21,  1932,  by  a  network  of  47  associate  EB_Q_ radio 
stations.  ..    ,      ■■  -  - 


Since  the  Negro  farmer  was  suddenly  thrown  upon  his  ov/n  resources  by  the 
emancipation  proclamation,,  there  has  been  a  need  for  some  plan  of  adult  education » 
As  it  was  necessary  for  these  people  to  earn  their  livelihood'  attendaiice  at  an^/ 
school  was.  imp pssiblee  Also:  night  school,  which  has  been  used  so  ' -^ccessfully 
in  adult  education  in  o.the?"  parts-  of  the  c6untry,  ^  V7as  otit'  of  the  question  in  a 
widely  scattered  raral  community.  The  only  feasible  plan  then  was  "to  take  the 
school  to  the  farm —  to  the  seat  of  the'  trouble." 

Booker  T.  Washington  was  perhaps  the  first  negro  to  seriously  advocate 
teaching  the  masses  of  rural  people  outside  of  class  rooms.    He  sought  to  improve 
conditions  under  which  the  majority  of  negroes  lives  rather  than  to  instruct 
according  to  academic  methods,  and  also  to  reac2i  a  larger  nimiber  of  negro  farmers 
from  the  baclavard  sections  than  those  who  came,  to  the  Farmers'  Conventions.  His 
idea  was  to  astahlish  what  he  called,  "A  Farmers  College  on  liTheels."    By  this 
method  he  hoped  to  educate  the  parent  in  the  home  and  field  while  the  Institute 
taught  the  children.    It  was  a  first  aid  in  rural  education,  helping  to  make 
self-supporting  land-owners  out  of  more  or  less  backward  negro  tenants. 
_  -  -  .'.,■-■■">•,<'' 

Some  thirty  years  ago  Morris  K.-  Jesup,  a  Hew  York  philanthropist  donated 
money  to  put  into  operation  the  first  "movable'  school."     This  was  ]known  as  the 
"Jesup  Agricultural  Wagon."    Later  on  the  "movable  school" • idea,  as  projected  by 
Tuskegee,  was  lo'ond  to  be  in  harmony  with  those  advocated  by  the  Farmer' s  Co- 
operative Demonstration  work  under  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture » 
In  order  tQ  further  extend  the  work,  the  federal  government  merged  the  two 
thoughts  into. one  effort  of  reaching  and  teaching  a  still  greater  number  of  rural 
negroes  in  their  homes  and  on  their  farms.  •  Then  with  the  coming  of  good  roads 
and  thq  automobile,  this  work  v/as  further  accelerated  by  the  purchase  .of  a  modern 
truck  with  funds  donated  by  more  than  30,000  negro  farmers  and  their  friends  in 
honor  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 

,    ,       This  motorized  school  on  wheels  now  financed  by  the  Alabama  extension 
Service,  carries  a  cpmplote  stock  of  farm  implements  and  home  conveniences,  such 
as  the 'average  farmer  will  be  able  to  purchase  or  constrruct  a:id  operate.  The 
personnel  of  the  school  consists  of  three  v/orkers,  a  home  demonstration  agent, 
a  farm  demonstration  agent  and  a  trained  nurse* 

In  conducting  these  schools  there-  is  no  sounding  of  trumpets  and  very 
little  lecturing  or  other  formal  proceedings.    The  time  is  given  to  actual 
demonstrations.    The  farmers  are  not  only  told  how  to  do  the  work  but  actually 
do  it  themselves,  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors. 

The  man  agent  takes  the  boys  azid  men  of  the  community,  organizes  them 
into  groups,  and  gives  them  practical  instruction  in,  for  instance,  hanging  the 
gate,  repairing  the  porch,  screening  windows  and  doors,  making  doorsteps,  mixing 
whitewash  paint,  painting  the  house  and  other  out  buildings,  building  sanitary 
■toilets,  poultry  houses  and  sharpening  sa:ws-    IThen  in  season,'  instruction  is 
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given  in  1)66.(11:13,  curing  and  storing  swe^jt  potactoes,  praning  the  orchard, 

■  terracing  land,  and  innocfulating  hogs  against  clioiera. . . . An  effort,  is  made  also 
to  give  various  groups-'as  nearly,  as  possi'qle  instructions  in  any  other  sa'oject 
in  T7hich  they  are  interested.  -  -  , 

;•.  ,  Sirnaltaneously,  the  women  arc  organized  into  groups  "by  the  home  demonstra.- 

■  ■  -tion  a^'eni:  and  .:iven  instrij.ctions  in  renovating,  the ,  house  .and  its  surroundings. 
.  They. wash  the  cast  'away 'rags-,  and  f ron' them  .malre  rag.s.  and  mats;  they  learn  to 

.  make  . useful  articles'-  from' ^shacks  and  ;pine  noodles;!  they  are  given  -instruction 
in,.cookin.j,  . r.oiiiodoilhg ■6lti'''g'^ai3r^trs  and  %he  making  of  hew  ones.  .  Joint  instruc- 
tion is. .given  to  all  in  poultry  raising^.,  gar denin|.y^  a^^^ 

The  rural  nurse  macros ' a  survey  of  the  community  to  he  worked,  looking 
■  into^  the;  various  homes  and  gives  first  hand  information  on  home  sanitation. 
She  gives  special  attention  to  child,  welfare,  screening  the  homes,  caring  for 
the  patient  in  the  home,  the  eradication  of  vermin,  and  directing  severe  cases 
of  illness  to. 'the  community  phy si cia;i..       '•  ;- 

A  recent  check  on  standards  of  living, and  income  of  the  average  negro 
farmer  shows  that  he  is  still  farthest  do^O;  the  scale  of  American  standards  of 
living. 

Proo:-oly  no  factor  conti*ibutes  more  to  the  unrest  of  the  average  negro 
family  than  "unsightly,  poorly  arranged,  and  uncomf ortahle  farm  homes.  The 
housewife  cannot  "be.  happy  in  -^uch  a  home,: -.end  the  children  cannot  "be  expected 
to  develop  normal  bo'dies  and  minds  under  such  environments.    Many  grown  up  boys 
and  girls  lea.ye  their  homes  oecause  they  become  _tire.d  and  asliamed  of  such  con- 
ditions. ; " 

."      The  lio.vable.  School  is  doing  muph  to  remedy  these  conditions.    The  South, 
fibrtunately,^  is  gradually  adopting  the  idea  in  connection  with  its  regular 
•program  of  extension  service.    In  sections  where  these  schools  have  "been  operating, 
.  the  changed  appee.rance  of  conditions  in  homes  .aiid  farms  is  easily  seen.  Like 
remits  have  heen  ohtained  in  farm  cultivation  and  the'  care  of  livestock. 

The  demonstration  idea  has  proved  very  successful  among  negro  farm 

■  families.    The  families  delight  in  a  practical  application  of  subjects  intro- 
duced., whether  it  is  mixing  fertilizers,  adjusting  a  plow,  setting  up  terracing 

■.  machines,  milking  cows,  prj^ning  trees,  makin,g  hats,  remodeling  furniture, 
making  rugs,  framing  picture's  or  screening  the  Aome.    They  enter  into  tiie 
demonstration  with  the  eagerness  of  cliildren  learning  new  gai.ies,  a:id  accoi'-^lish 
real  and  -oer-xment  res'ults.    The  school  has  s-ucceeded  as  Dr.  TTashington  often 
said,  "To  put  brains  and  skill  into  the, common  ocq-upations  of  life." 

A:i  emancipation  of  a  hew  kind  is.  coming  to  the  ITegro  farmer  of  the  South. 
In  agricultural  practices,  he  is  learning  how  to.^  rotate  his  crops  more  intelli^vent 
ly;- to.  raise  livestock  profitably;  to  market  his  produce  advantageously,  and  oo 
improve  and  beautify  his  home*.    The  truly,  fine  part  in  the  achievement  of  our 
:  .  workers  and  -.he  effect  of 'their  efforts-  on  the  masses  of  negro  farmers  cannot 
be  adeqpuately  e^J-^ressed  in 'terms  of  poimds  or  bushels  of  farm  produce,  or  in 
■■-actual  cash.    .  lie  1  the  r  ■  can  it 'be  .'fully  comprel-iended  .through  any  statistical 
arrayal  of  facts.    The'- deeper  ^significance  of.^it  all  is  seen  in  the  enrichnenu  of 
the  lives  of  the  people,  these  people  who  have  ho  other  educational ' advan.a^es. 


 yRUITS  VSOETABLES; 

A  talk  by  D.'.'W.  H6lm(3'?,  Federal-Cali fornia' Marls^^ 
in  the  United  States  Department '  of  Agriciilttrre  period -of' the '"Western '  Farm- a 
Home  Hour,  ^'riday,  September  30,  1932,  through  Station  liGO  ond  nine  other  radio 
sta.tions  associated  vdth  the  ZT3C-KG0  n^t^vorli,  Pacific  Division,  National  Broads 
casting  Compahj^''  " 

■  *  '   ooOo — 

One  of  the  interesting  items  this  weelr  concerns  tiie  movement  of  grapes 
to  eastern  marlcets.   .  Shipments  of  grapes  last  week  "began  to  exceed  the  carlo t 
movemait  of  all  oth'er'in'divi dual  products.  ''About  700  ears  have  bean  moving  east 
each  day,  mostly  'f rom 'ijali fornia,  with  a  f'e\i  carloads  from  TTashington  and  the 
season  is  becoming  active  in  Iviichigan:,'-  ilew  Tork,  and  Pennsylvania.    An  encourag- 
ing advance  has  occurred"  in 'the  cash  track  -prices'  of  some' varieties  of  juice 
grapes  in  Central  ■Califdrnia,  "ivith  Zinf  an  dels' ranging  up  to  $30.00  per  ton. 
l.fo-scats,  hoT/ever,  were  at  the  low  mark  of  $17.50,  and  other  kinds  of  juice  grapes 
ranged  about  midway  between  those  extremes.    Table  grapes  in  lug  boxes  were  still 
at  the  low  range  of  45^' to  55^,  casii  track,"  Prices  in' Michigan  have  been  quite 
low,  but  the  market  rec%tly  has  strengthened;'    Demand  in  city  markets  T/as  'ex->'^ 
pected  to  improve  with  the  coming  of  colder  wbather,  ■  •   •  . 

Heavier  exports  of  epples  were  tending  to  increase  the  carlo t  movmen-t-of 
that  fruit.    About  one  thousand  cars  moved,  from  western  states  last  week,  com- 
pared with  two  thousand  .a  year  ago.  '  Al'thougih"  the- crop  of  Jonathans  from  »7ash- 
ington  was  greatly  reduced  by  worm  damage,"  in^kets  for  the  remaining  merchant-^ 
able  crop  appeared  to  be  f  avorable.    The  quality- of  the  frmt  is  quite  sati's-r- 
factory,  the  apples  arfe  well  colored  and  tend  toward  larger  si^zes.    Some  f.o-.b, 
sales  of  extra  fancy,  Jonathans  have  been  made  at  85^  to  $1.00  per  box,  Tlie 
heaviest  export  movement  from  vTashing-ton  is  exp-ected  in  October.    Mple  refrig- 
erated space  is  available  on  ships  bound  for  Continental  Europe.    The  eastern - 
apple  movement  is  heavier  than  that  from'  the  1i7est,  and  shippers  have  been  r&-;  - 
ceiving  mostly  60^5  to  $1.25  per  bushel' basket,- br"  $2.10  to  $3.00  per  barrel  o-f 
best  fruit.    Prom  the  London  auction  we  learn  that  thB  demand  for  "California- 
Uewtoivn  Pippins  is  rather  slow  at  $1.73  to  $1,81  on  150* s  to  175* s.  Jonathans, 
in  the  same  sizes,  were  bringing  $2.16  to  $2„24»    California  Jonathan  apples 
in  the  Liverpool  auction  sold  at  $1,77  to  $1.98  on  the  small  sizes.  Newtovms 
in  the  same  auction  were  meeting  with  slov/er  demand  around  $1.90  to  $2,07, 

The  potato  movement  from  the  northwest  is  still  rather  lig^-it,  both  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  having  sliipped  about  one-third  fewer  potatoes  than  to  tlais 
time  last  year.    G-rowing  conditions,  however,  have  been  rather  favorable,  but 
trading  is  not  active.    Recent  deliveries  of  Yakima  Valley  potatoes  have  been 
made  in  Seattle  at  $13  to  $14  per  ton.    The  cash  track  price  of  Russett  Bur- 
baiiks  in  Southern  Idaho  is  around  40^  per  cwt.,  compared  with  65^  at  Idalio 
shipping  points  one  year  ago.    The  Chicago  market  recently  has  been  weak  and 
Idaho  Russets  are  brining  $1,05  to  $1.15  cwt.  for  U.S.  Ho.  1, 


Presh  prunes  are  still  moving  actively  from  Southern  Idaho  at  the  rate 
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of  75  cars  per  day,  which  was  far  above  last  season's  corresponding  record. 
The  marketing  of  this  crop  from;th€  pacific  Northwest  has  "been  rather  discourag- 
ing;  lugs  of  I taliaii  prunes  were,  "bringing  55  1/2^  in  the  Cliicago  auction,  while 
crates  averaged  76^,'     .    ■:  •  ■ 

Califbi'nia  has  now  hecome  the  leading  so'urce  of  supplies  for  tomatoes, 
the  movement  from  this  State  has  reached  50  cars  daily,  and  shoiold  increase 
further,    Few  York  City  dealers  have  "been  quoting'  around  $1,00  for  "best  pack 
lug  hoxes,  with  poorer  as  low  as  50^.    This  is  slightly  "below  the  average  of 
prices  on  New  York  state  tomatoes.  •  ■-'   

The  peach  season , was  .closing  with  a  recor^-'of -oiily  20,000  cars  slaipped  ... 
to  the  end  of  la.st  week,-' conrpared  with  45,000  a  year' ago.    However,  the  move- 
ment of  peaches,  and  other  products  "by  motor  truck  probably  was  greatly  in<~-    .•  \, 
creased  over,  that  of  last ■  season.    According  to  -last  reports  shippers  in  Utah 
were  getting  only  50^^  to  56^  per  bushel  baskets  -for  ELbertas,  but  these  prices: 
recently  strengthened  somewhat.  ,  ■ 

Peaxs  were  in  a  little  more  favorable  posi  tion -ab  forwardings  decreased  : 
to  a  daily  average  of  150.  cars,  chiefly  from  the  "northwest  and  New  York.  The 
ITashington,  D.C. ,  market  was  quoting  boxes  of  Western  Bartletts  at  $2.25  to 
$2.50,  wliile  the  average  for  California  Bartletts  on  the  New  York  auction  was- 
$2.50.  .     .     ,  .  .        ■  ■■ 

Shipments  of  green  peas  from  Central'  -Calif  o  mi  a  have  readied  a  total  of 
30  cars' dally,  or  three  times . as- many  .^as  a  year  ago.  '  New  York  City  dealers 
reported  recent  jobbing  sales  of  bushel  hampers- of- fair  quality  stock  from 
California  at  $1.50  to  $2,  with  .receipts  from  Idaho' as  high-  as  $2,50. 

California  let tuce.rec en tly  has  been  moviiig  in ■  considerable  lifter  vol- 
ume than  last  season,  "totaling  s  caj'cely  100  cars  per'  day.    The  cash  track  mar-, 
ket  has  been  rather  weali  and.  ajround  $1.^5  per  crate,  -with  sales  in  large  ter- 
ninal  markets  of  the  East  at  $2.25  to-$3.25  on  California  stock. and  as,  low  as 
$1.75  on  Colorado  lettuce. 
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HElpll-TG  iiOTHER  TO  LWAaE  THE  HOI.IE 

A  radio  talk  'hj  Jmni'ta  Parsons,  4-H  club  memTDcr,  piko  Coimty,.  .KG:it-Uj2].qz:,....  J 
to  be  delivered  Satiorday,  .October  1,-  1932,  in  the  National  4-H  club  radio  pro- 
gram, broadcast  b^?-  a  network  of  57  associate  IIBC  radio  stations. 

Liy  mother  agreed  to  give  ne  complete  charge  of  our  home  this  year  and  I 
decided  to  see  if  I  could  cook,  can,  and  do  all  the  rest  of  the  work  just  as 
well  as  she  did  and  do  it  in  less  tine  and  with  less  money  expense  by  using 
4-H  club  methods. 

It  Y7as  great  fun  and  good  ezrperience  for  me,     I  never  before  realized  just 
hov/  many  details  there  are  to  look  after  in  properly  managing  a  house,     I  guess 
that's  why  many  women  complain  of  never  getting  through,  so  I  decided  to  try  a 
time  schedule, 

I  get  up'  at  six- thirty  and  iiave  breakfast  ready  at  seven.    The  family  sits 
down  together.    Before  I  started  this  plan  in  our  home  mother  had  several  break- 
fasts to  prepare  as  each  member  of  the  family  ate  at  a  different  hour,  Hoy/ 
when  breakfast  is  over  the  dishes  can  all  be  washed  at  once.     This  saves  time, 
I  can  then  clean  my  room  and  help  mother  with  the  house  cleaning  before  eight 
o'clock,  the  hour  I  leave  home  when  school  is  in  session,    li/hen  school  is  not 
in  session  I  do  the  house  cleaning,  washing  or  ironing  on  the  days  set  aside 
for  this  work  and  then  get  dinner,     I've  found  that  by  dividing  the  house  work 
into  six  parts  and  doing  one  r;art  ea-ch  day  that  I  am  not  overworked'  on  an;^f  one 
day  or  at  the  end  of  the  week,     I  know  none  of  it  ha,s  been  slighted,  TTais 
plan  gives  me  free  afternoons  and  evenings  for  reading  and  other  recreation, 
I  am  active  in -five  young  people's  organizations  besides  the  4r-'H  club. 

My  Sunday  time  schedule  is  different,  of  course,  but  is  worked  out  in  de- 
tail also  and  we  ge't  to  Sunday  School  on  time  and  have  a.  day  of  rest  from  the 
routine,  of  the  week. 

To  me,  planning'  the  meals,  cooking  and  serving  them  is  the  most  enjoyable 
part  of  housekeeping. 

We  Liave  come  to  realize  the  value  of  money  more  than  ever.     >,?hen  I  am  plan- 
ning the  meals,  mother,  dad  and  I  estimate  how  much  we  should  spend  each  day. 
I  plan  the  menus  a  week  in  advance  which  saves  time  and  food,     I  do  the  buying 
and  keep  track  of  the  cost  of  the  food*    This  system  has  reduced  our  grocery 
bill  from  fifty  to  forty  dollars  a  month,  and  by  careful  selection  we  are  hav- 
ing more  appetizing  meals.    Before  we  started  this  system  we  went  to  the  gro~ 
eery  store  and  bought  what  we  wanted  without  even  asking  the  price,    Now  we 
are  careful  to  get  the  exact  price  of  the  articles  we  buy  and  wc  can  see  just 
how  much  we  are  spending  for  food.    The  reduction  in  the  grocery  bill  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  my  father. 
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My  tliree  years  of  cooking  in  the  4-H  club  have  given  me  my  "best  training 
for  preparing  meals  at  home*    Mother  liked  the  4-H  club  methods  much  better 
than  the  ones  she.  had  heen  using j  and  she  was  glad  tha.t  I  could  relieve  her 
of  the  cooking  and  I  "vvas  anxious  for  the  experience* 

Ivly  two  years  of  sewing  in  the         clu"b  have-  also  "been  "beneficial.     I  am 
now  ahle  to  mal~e  my  own  clathing  which  is  a  big  help  to  mother,     I  u's"aally  se- 
lect ray  o\rj.  clothes  since  I  liavc  studied  color  harmonies  and  quality  of  ma- 
terials in  my  sewing  projects. 

I  -lave  done  almost  all  of  the  canning  this  year  for  our  family  and  really 
e^joy  it,  The  4-H  canning  way  is  sure  and- easy  and  the  family  is  looking  for- 
ward to  well-balanced  meals  this  winter. 

This  experience  in  household  management  has  given  me  a  chance  to  apply 
my  4— H  club  work.     Since  ,1  .have- been -msuiaging  the  home  I  notice  that  I  pay 
partic'olar  attention  to  everything'  I  see' or  read  tliat  will  be  of  value  to  me 
in  becoming  a  more  efficient  home  manager. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  we  have  derived  from  our  new  system  is 
the  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  our  family,    Tlhen  I  maZ'e 
mistakes,  all  of  the  members  of  my  family  are  sympathetic  and  mother  helps  me 
to  correct  the  mista2ie,    ^7e  are  all  working  together  to  make  our  home  more 
enjoyable  and  it  is  more  enjoyable  because  each  one  of  us  has  a  keen  interest 
in  its  improvement.     Even  my  little  seven  year  old  brother  helps  set  the  table 
or  does  some  other  small  piece  'of  work.    Often  I  hear  him  telling  his  playmates 
that  sister  is  keeping  house  now  and  he  seems  to  be  proud  of  it. 

Managing  a  house  is  not  an  easy  job,  but  it  is  very  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting,    I  feel  there  is  so  much,  yet  for  me  to  learn  but  my  4-H  club  work  has 
given  me  a  good  foundation  for  becoming  an  efficient  home  manager. 


m 
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TOLT  4-H  CLUB  WW.  HAS  III:Aj:TT  TO  OUR  STATE 


A  raAio  tall:  'oy  J,  W,  TT-iitehouse,  State  Cl'^ib  Agent,  Le:cin£^ton,  Ko:ituc--:y , 
to  "be  delivered  Saturday,  OctolDer  1,  1932,  in  the  ]\[ational  4-H  cI-J-Id  radio 
program,  "broadcast  "'oy  a  network  of  57  associate  IJBC  radio  stations, 

Hov7  are  you  today,  4-H  people? 

You  Imov/,  Tve  Kentuckians  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past  ten 
years  305,000  of  our  farm  "bo^'^s  and  girls  liave  had  a  part  in  4-H  cIuTd  ^7ork, 
These  cl'io  rnenibers  lived  In  ever^r  section  of  the  State,      These  205,000  oo^'s 
and  girls  liave  completed  some  150,000  demonstrat io'as  in  inroroved  methods  of 
farming  and  home  mal^:ing.    These  demonstrations  liave  ta"'aght  older  people  as 
well  as  the  club  mem'bers  the  "best  and  most  practical  ways  to  carry  on  :nany 
phases  of  farm  and  home  work. 

In  Elliott  Co-onty  a  clu"'o  ooy  produced  130  "bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre. 
The  next  year  his  father  adopted  the  gon*s  methods  and  produced  as  much  corn  - 
on  six  acres  as  he  had  previously  produced  from  twenty  acres. 

Before  the  "ba"by  tcef  project  was  started  among  4-H  cluh  memlDers  in  .Ken- 
tucky ad-alt  cattle  feeders  usually  marketed  heavy  cattle  that  were  two  or  ■. 
three  years  of  age.    Our  4-H  cluh  mem'bers  during  the  past  ten  years  have  fed 
and  marketed  more  than  5,000  "ba"by  "beeves.    At  15  to  20  months  of  age,  most 
of  these  calves  "brought  higher  prices  and  returned  larger  profits  than -the 
older,  heavier  cattle.     In  the  show  ring  calves  owned  by  club  mem"bers  have 
won  the  p-ar-ple  rilDbon  on  individual  exhibit  each  year  of  the  State  shor;  and 
also  the  car  lot  championship  at  nine  out  of  our  ten  annual  shows,    4-H  work 
has  had  a  real  influence  on  methods  of  our  cattle  feeders. 

To'oacco  is  the  most  important  cash  crop  groi-Tn  in  Kentuclry  and  thousands 
of  boys  have  learned  through  their  project  v/ork  the  most  suitable  varieties, 
the  best  methods  of  fertilization,  cultivation,  grading  and  marketing  of  to- 
bacco. In  1931,  3,055  club  members  grew  tobacco,  A  district  show  was  held 
at  Carroll  ton  with  seven  counties  entered.  Eighty- six  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacco were  exhibited  by  club  members  and  sold  at  this  show.  The  buyers  paid 
$3,00  per  hxndred  more  for  the  club  members*  tobacco  tlian  for  the  adults'. 

Po'oltry  brings  in  the  second  largest  income  of  o^ar  livestock  enterprises 
in  KentuclCT".    Mr.  Estes  of  Pulaski  Co^'xity  was  so  pleased  v/ith  the  success  his 
children  made  with  their  4-H  floclis  last  year  th:a,t  he  is  now  building  for  them 
a  model  laying  house  to  accoimiodate  100  pullets  raised  this  year.    4-H  club 
work  has  Deen  the  means  of  introducing  better  poultry  into  many  sections  of 
the  State.    Poultry  club  members  are  required  to  raise  p^orebred  stock  and  to 
keep  an  accJirate  account  of  their  income  aad  expenses. 

The  clothing  project  is  the  most  popular  among  the  4-H  club  girls  in  our 
State,    More  than  7,000  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  project  last  year.  They 
not  only  learned  many  things  about  sowing,  color- harmony  and  other  factors  of 
being  well-dresset?-,  but  they  also  saved  their  parents  many  dollars  in  the  cost 
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of  t'-ieir  clotlies*     T/ie  cost  of  "bxi^ring  ready-made  clothing  for.  these  si-Is 
would  have  been  nore'than  t'Jice  as  nuch  as  the  cost  of  the  rnaterial  "asev.  in 
making  them, 

Jndivid-oal  and  team  demonstrations  jmt  on  "by  4-H  cliib  mem'oers  to  teaxh 
neT7  or  irrtproved  -practices  or  methods  of  controlling  new  diseases  and  pests 
h^ve  been  of  great  value  to  om-  State,    This  year  almost  all  gardens  have  been 
heavily  infested  r.l'th  Mexican  bean  beetle  which  threatened  the  crop,  especially 
in  the  Iiome  garc'.ens.    Each  of  the  1,000  clubs  of  the  State  put  on  one  or  uore 
demonstrations  in  the  control  of  this  pest  and  the  demonstrations  proved  very 
effective, 

4-H  club  work  has  other  values  in  addition  to  its  economic  value,  Cl'ab 
members  llhe  other  young  people  must  have  recreation  and  entertainment  to  be 
healthy  and  l:iappy,    Durii-ig  the  past  ten  years  22,000  club  members  -lave  attended 
coimty  and  district  camps.    At  these  camps  they  have  learned  new  facts  about 
practical  agriculture  and  home  economics  as  well  as  new  games,   stunts  and  shits. 
Two  thousand  vol'onteer  leaders  have  helped  with  the  camps  and  210,000  visitors 
have  listened  to  the  programs.    Five  thousand  three  hundred  club  members  ha.ve 
attended  the  State  camp  held  at  the  University  which  is  called  Junior  T7ech. 
Many  of  the  club  members  who  liavc  a.ttondcd  Jimior  T7cck  later  entered  the  Uni- 
versity,   About  lOfj  of  the  whole  student  body  of  the  University  of  Kontucl-y 
h-avc  been  club  members  and  35f^  of  the  stuients  in  the  College  of  Agric-:;dtui-e 
have  done  club  work, 

4-H  club  work  in  Kentucl:^^  m6ans  opportunity  for  farm  boys  and  girls; 
opportunity  to  earn  money  thro^ugh  project  work;  opportuaity  for  recreation 
and  social  intercourse  thro'ogh  community  play  days,  county,  district  and 
State  camps;  opportunity  for  self-development  thro-jgh  club  meetings,  judging 
and  demonstration  team  contests;  opportunity  for  a  mutual  understanding  and 
future  cooperative  relationshiDs  thro^J^h  work  and  play  together'  and  opportunity 
to  be  a  better  farmer,  a  better  home  maZcer  and  a  better  citizen. 
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THIS  EA3Y  BEEF  ISIJT  TO  I.IAMST 


A  radio  tali:  iDy  Hilton  ThorsoA,  ITebraslia  4-H  club  "boy,  ^ddli-vfefed  in  the  4-H 
club  period  of  the  national  ?arm  and  Eome  Hour,  broadcast  by  a  network  of  57  asso- 
ciate IJBC  radio  stations,  Saturday,  October  1,  1932,  j 

■  ■'VI 

^  jaluare  J 

I  ba?ing  all  of  you  4~H  club  listeners  throughout  the  country  good  wishes  froiJ 
the  ITebraslia  4-H  club  people.  -  ' 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  my  county  and  in 
the  State  on  the  4-H  club  baby  beef  project, 

I  don't  want  to  talk  too  much  about  ray  own  work,  because  a  good  many  other 
Nebraska  members  of  baby  beef  4-H  clubs  co'old  tell  you  the  same  sort  .of .  story. 
But  just  to  q^oalify  myself  to  talk  about  this  work  I  will  tell  you  thjat  I  have 
been  a  member  of  baby  beef  4-H  clubs  in  our  comrminity  in  Saunders  County,  ITebraska 
every  year  since  1926  and  this  year  I  am  leader  of  one  of  the  two  baby  beef  clubs 
in  the  county,    I  may  say  that  my  own  club  beeves  have  won  the; county  ch-ampion- 
ship  each  year  since  1927,  and  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  named  champion  show- 
man at  the  State  ^'air,'  and  of  being  a  member  of  the  State  ch-ampionship  hog- tat  ton- 
ing demonstration  team.    Through  all  of  this  time  the  beeves  that  I  have  fed  l:iave 
brought  good  retujrns  at  the  Ak-Sar-3en  show  auctions, 

1  am  right  proud  of  the  recoid.  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  baby  beef  club  which  I  arri 
now  leading.    Last  year  our  club  finished  -up  100^,     One  of  our  members  fed  the 
Angus  calf  that  won  the  championship  at  the  State  Fair,    This  year  the  13  members 
of  the  club  are  feeding  34  calves.    Me  alreafly  have  exriibited  the  grand  .cI:tampion- 
calf  at  the  county  4-E  clrtb  show.    Up  to  the  time  I  left  for  Chicago  to  make  this 
talk,  not  all  the  calves  had  been  sold.    But  we  do  loiow  now  tliat  with  the  low  feed 
costs  and.  the  relatively  high  prices  for  the  slaughter  animals,  each  boy  is  ll!.-ely 
to  make  a  nice  profit  on  the  feeding  operation, 

ITow  this  Beef  cattle  club  work  has  had  an  effect  in  our  county.     Since  the 
club  work  began,  several  people  have  started  pu.re-bred  herds  in  our  home  comm-anity 
and  more  and  more  feeders  h^ve  taken  up  the  creep-feeding  method  of  handling  calve 
I  think  we  can  tmly  say  t.iat  4-H  club  baby  beef  work  is  going  forward  in  Sa^mders 
County, 

^lile  this  development  lias  been  taking  place  in  my  home  community,  the  boys 
and  girls  in  other  parts  of  ITebraslia  have  been  increasing  the  enrollment  of  baby 
beef  clubs  every  year.    At  our  state  club  office  at  the  agricultural  college  in 
Lincoln,  xTebraslia,  they  told  me  that  the  first  4-H  cli3b  work  with  calves  was  a 
purebred  beef  calf  club  project.    This  changed  into  baby  beef  club  work  beginning 
in  1922  when  23  boys  and  girls  fattened  calves  and  ten  of  them  showed  their  calves 
in  the  first  baby  beef  show  at  the  ITebraska  state  fair. 

Records  in  our  state  club  office  show  that  the  enrollment  had  increased  to 
1442  members  this  year,     \7Iion  the  baby  beef  clubs  first  started  a  member  fed  only 
one  calf,    ITow  it  is  not  -uncommon  for  the  experienced  members  to  feed  from  tifo  to 
ten  head  at  a  tine,    A  few  boys  had  fed  out  carloads, 
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We  ha^l  ovr  largest  show  of  "baby  "beeves  at  the  ITeTDraska  state  fair  in  1929, 
Almost  700  head  were  "brought  in,   sone  were  sifted  out  and  sent  directly  to  r^arket, 
and  558  were  sold  in  the  ann"aal  auction  sale.    Since  the  Ak-Sar-3en  livestoclz 
show  h^s  "been  held  in  Qmalia,  llelDraska  'ooys  and  girls  have  shown  more  calves  each 
year,  hut  the  n^J!m"ber  has  "been  divided  "between  the  two  shows,  the  state  fair  at 
Lincoln  in  Septei-aoer ,  a:id  the  iJ:-Sar~3cn  at  Omaha  in  ITovoinoer.      Western  iTeoraska 
"boys  go  to  the  Denver  show  in  January,  and  a  few  mom'bers  to  to  Sioux  City,  St, 
Joseph,  and  Iiansas  City  shows. 

At  each  of  these  shows,  the  ilclDraska  4-H  clul)  members  nave  "been  helped  by 
managers  of  the  sliows  and  by  market  men  to  get  a  good  price  for  the  calves. 
Grand  charxTpions  liave  always  sold  at  a  premi"um,  and  the  sale  averages  have  gen- 
erally been  a  little  higher  tlian  the  market  price  for  the  same  quality  of  stod:., 
Newspapers  and  publicity  have  helped  make  the  extra  prices.    Buyers  know  tliat  the 
general  public  is  going  to  read  about'  the  auction  sale,  the  slaughtering  of  the 
beeves,  and  the  retailing  of  the  meat.    Packers  and  retailers  have  therefore 
featured  om-  4-H  club  baby  beef.     In  Kebraska,  the  extension  service  men  liave 
stan^jed  every  carcass  that  stayed  in  the  state  with  a  special  4-H  club  staiiip. 
In  many  of  the  towns  close  to  Lincoln,  common  folks  have  feasted  on  "baby  beef 
in  September,    Lots  of  people  in  that  section  of  our  state  have  helped  create 
a  demand  for  our  product  by  b-uying  stamped  4-H  baby  beef  as  soon  as  it  was  of- 
fered on  the  co'onter. 

My  topic  lias  been  "This  baby  beef  went  to  market,"    liaybe  some  of  our  xTe- 
braska  baby  beef  club  members  h^ve  been  thinking  only  of  how  much  their  calves 
cost,  how  much  it  took  to  feed  them,  how  much  they  won  at  the  fair,  and  how  much 
the  auctioneer  got  for  the  calves  at  the  sale.     Some  of  us  liave  been  thinking 
about  the  beef  steak  you  folks  bu;;-,     T7e  have  been  trying  to  grow  for  you  a  farm 
product  that  you  like.     In  o^'jt  4-H  ezrperiences  we  have  learned  some  of  the  things 
a  man  needs  to  know  to  feed  cattle  successfully,    We  haz/e  learned  to  work  and 
play  with  other  prople,  and  we  have  tried  to  market  what  the  consigners  want.  If 
you  liave  a  diance,  "try  4-K  baby  beef.    You  will  be  supporting  one  of  the  finest 
projects  of  all  the  4-H  program,  and  the  4-H  program  is  said  to  be  the  greatest 
influence  for  the  improvement  of  farm  conditions  in  the  world. 


HO>V  QRGAITIZED  HOME  ITOJSTFJES  I2TCREASS  TiW,  FAMILY 


A  radio  talk  "by  Mrs.  G-ill^ert  Scott,  farm'  woman  of  Eil?iT?s«%»  — 
to  "be  delivered  in  the  Land-Grant  College  period  of  the  National  Ean3"*'as^»v4iO^ 
Hoi:ir,  Wednesday,  October  19,  1932,  over  a  network  o-f  47  associate  radio 
stations. 


Home  ind^astries  have  "been  a  part  of  my  life  as  far  hack  as  I  can  rememher, 
for  I  learned  to  Iciit  on  hroom  straws  at  the  age  of  six,  and  I  learned  tatting, 
crocheting,  and  other  home  handicrafts  as  they  came  along. 

Through  our  county  home  demonstration  agent  I  he  came  interested  six  ^i^esirs 
ago,  in  goi-ig  to  Jackson's  Mill,  the  West  Virginia  4-H  camp,  to  learn  to  weave. 
The  following  year  I  hought  a  loom,  made,  and  sold  $300  worth  of  coverlets, 
scarfs,  and  pillow  tops.' 

Wnen  the  women  of  my  community  organized  the  County  Home  Industries'  Shop 
in.  Elkins,  I  agreed  to  furnish  six  to  eight  dressed  chickens  and  salt  rising 
"bread  each  week.    First  as  a  producer,     then  as  county  chairman,  and  later  as 
a  memher  of  tha  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Mountain  State  Home  Industries  Co- 
operative Association,  I  hews  had  opportunity  to  know  what  the  home  industries 
program  means  to  many  farm  women  in  the  state. 

To  no  woman  has  home  industries  meant  more  than  to  one  of  my  neighbors. 
She  hegan  selling  7/hen  our  home  industries  shop  was  f  irst  organized,    No  woman 
could  have  heen  prouder  of  the  extra  money  she  earned.    She  had  never  kno^/m 
what  it  was  to  have  an  extra  dollar  until  the  shop  came  along,  altho^u^i  she  had 
worked  hard  all  her  life  and  tried  to  save.    Since  then  she  has  received  each 
week  for  her  products  something  like  $10,    This  money  of  her  own  to  use  as  she 
desires  makes  a  great  difference  in  her  outlook  on  life. 

Let  me  tell  you  ahout  a  few  successful  farm-home  enterprises  conducted  hy 
farm  women  in  '.Test  Virginia,  . 

In  Lewis  County,  Mrs,  E.  D.  Darnall  has  specialized  in  dairy  products,  es- 
pecially cottage  cheese.     In  1930,  the  droioght  year,  she  received  from  six 
cows  $1,082  for  cheese,  and  $700.65  for  butter,  milk,  cream  and  buttermilk. 
Dairy  feed  boi:!ght  cost  $380.95,  leaving  an  income  of  $1,401,70  for  labor  dur- 
ing the  yes.r  and  for  home-grown  feed  and  pasture  consumed.    She  made  more  than 
6,000  pounds  or  three  tons  of  cheese  during  the  year,  . 

Mrs.  G-.  H,  Eigelow  of  Wood  county  has  for  a  m:imber  of  years  made  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  $50  every  two  weeks  from  products  sold  through  her  local  home 
industries  shop.    She  uses  the  milk  from  her  cows  and  eggs  from  her  chickens 
in  making  poixid  cakes  and  candy,  thus  converting  her  labor  into  money,  Mrs. 
Bigelow' s  income  from  her  home  industries  has  largely  made  possible  a  college 
education  for  her  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  now  serving  as  home  demon- 
stration agents  in  West  Virginia, 
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A  iievrer  angle  of  '.'.ouc  inlustriGs  v/ork  in  "jest  V--S^^ia,  clevelQped  wit^hin 
the  last  lo-or  ^/cars,  aims  to  utilize  spare  roons  in  ecuiitry  hones  for  the  "benQr- 
f it  of  tourists,  and  to  provide  sale  for  faim  products  served  on  the  tahle  for 
thein.     This  is  "being  accoiTipli.shed  ."by.      chain  of  Mountain  State  To-.irist  Homes 
along  the  main  highways  of  the  state. 

The  experience  of  lirs,  A.  A,  Rogers,  who  lives  in  Hampshire  county  along 
U#  S.  Route  50,  is  typical  of  the  more  than  ti7o, dozen  farm  homes  cooperating 
in  this  movement.    During  her  first  year  of  operation  under  this  plan,  in  1930, 
she  entertained  426  tourists. 

Another  activity  promoted  "by  the  home  industries  organization  in  T/est 
Virginia  has  heen  the  m-aicing  of  high  qualit^^  hlaclAerry  jam,  which  is  sold  co- 
operatively in  standardized  containers  to  hotels,  dining  car  services,  and 
other  consumers,    .Sis  farm  v/omen  of  the  ITestorville  cominunity  in  Barhour  county 
produced  13,900  two-o"jnce  jars  of  jam  this  season. 

Thousands  of  po'cuids  of  "black  walnut,  outternut,  and  hickory  nut  kernels 
g-re  sold  during  the  holiday  season  and  winter  months.     Staple  product s, '  such 
as  hutter,  eggs,  dressed  poultry,  sausage,  cottage  cheese,  'oread,  cookiesj 
pies,  calies,  fresh  friiits  and  vegGtables  are  sold  throiigh  the  home  industries 
shops  as  well  as  canned  goods,  preserved  products,  cut  flowers,  plants,  reed 
and  willow  "baskets,  hooked  r-ugs,  quilts,  ano  other  products.     In  winter  wild 
decorative  pla:its,  greens,  "bittersweet,  holly,  spruce  and  rhododendron  sell 
well  • 

Through  the  six  home  industries  shops  operated  "oy  the  farm  women  in  West 
Virginia  $38,535,70  worth  of  products  were  marketed  last  yea^r.     If  to  t>J.s  is 
added  the  income  received  through  tourist  liomes,   sales  at  roadside  stands, 
hlack"berry  jam,  nut  kernels,  and  other  prod-ucts  sold,  family  incomes  in  the 
State'  are  increased  yearly  a"bout  $100,000  due  to  these  organized  home  indus- 
tries. 


'-,1^  \''y"'-'"'.Iife  'COHTHIBOTI0H  OF  4-H  CLUBS  TO  ICT  FABil -HOME  ^'r.  J>v>vy,'?' 

A  radio  talk  by  Josepnine  Baicie,  Iowa  State  College,  delivered- in  tne  . 
4-H  ...Club  period  of  the  National  P arm.  and  Ho:iie  Hour,  "broadcast  by  a  network  of-., 
58  associate  1130  radio  stations,  Saturday,  ITo venter  5,  1932.      -. ;     •-  -rr-^'^rr 
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"There  is  an  ancient  legsnd  vrhich  tells  that  when  a  nian  first  achieved 
a  notable  deed  he  wished  to  explain  to  his  tribe  what  he  had  done,  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  speak  .hd  was  smitten  dumb.    Then  there  arose  according  to  the  story, 
a  masterless  .man,  one  who  was  afflicted,  that  is  the  word  they  used,  with  the 
magic  of  the  necessar?;-  word. 

"  'He  saw,  he  told,  he  described  the  merits  of  the  notable  deed  in  such  a 
fa^Sion  that  the  words  "Becnme  alive  and  walked  up  and  down  in  the  hearts  of  all 
his  hearers."    Thereupon  —  the  tribe  seeing  that  the  words  were  certainly 
alive  aiid  fearing  lest  the  man  with  the  words  would  hand  down  untrue  tales  about 
them  to  their  children,  took  him  out  and  killed  him  —  but  later  they  saw  that 
the  magic  was  in  the  words,  not  in  the  man," — Kipling. 

Right  now  is  the  time  when  I  nhould  most  like  to  have  words  which  would 
"become  alive"  and  would  v/alk  up  and  down  in  your  hearts,  for  the  storj'  is' there 
to  be  told,  if  I  but  had  the  magic  words  v/ith  T7hich  to  tell  it.  .  .' 

Mine  "is  the  joyful  task  to  bring  to  you  the  contribution  which  4~H  clubs 
hav'e  brought  to  the  farm  home.  '  -  - 1-- 

president  Hoover  has  said,  "Youth  is  the  most  wholesome  part  of  the  race, 
the  sweetest  for  they  are  fresher  from  the  hands  of  G-od." 

The  wag  has  said  youth  is  in  its  salad  d;iys  -  fresh,  crisp  cud.  greenl 
I'll  agree  with  the  wag  if  I  may  interpret  salad  days  in  my  o\ra  manner.  Fresh, 
yes,  -  in  that  it  gropes  for  the  new  -  crisp,  in  that  it  has  no  old  prejudices  - 
green,  yes,  even  green,  in  that  it  is  not  stagnating  bat  growingl 

So,  "Fres"her  from  the  hands  of  G-od",  or  "In  their  salad  day^'  -  4-H  neX't 
to  the  Sunday  School  organization  is  the  largest  youth  movement  in  America 
'today* 

This  is  a  significant  statement"-  the  organization  has  "not,  like  Top^J",'  - 
"  just  growed  up"  .    It  is  evidently  filling  a  need.    "Modern  youth  finds  its 
self  expression  in  movement^',  they  like  something  that  progresses.  Perliaps 
they  believe  "What's  the  use  of  being  a  live  wire  if  you  aren't  connected  up 
with  anything."    4-H  clubs  give  an  opportunity  for  live  wires  to  be  connected. 

One  of  the  highest  t^rpe  f -^irm- women  of  lowai  "^i^^^  the  4-H  club 

work  in  her  county  said,  "It  has  been  a  fare  pr.iVii^ge.'to  >^ve  been  a  county 
club  chairman  and  thus  worked  closely  with  my  dau.^iter  .as  well  as  other  |irls. 
How  many  worth  while  things       daughter  and  1  now  have  to  talk  over  together  I  ' 
It  seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Mcpherson  has  put  her  finger  on  one.  of  the  1:10s t 
fundamental  "  contributions  4r-H  makes  to  the  "rural  home  -\;pui'li,ng  m%la.&t['aa6.^  _ 
daughter  .together  through  a  common  interest.  ]        ^.t  -,.  ''^  .. V  1'^!'  .■.  i'  71^'; 

Adjusting  ones  self  to  ones  environment  is  one  of  the  chief  objectives 
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of  4~E»    T'ne  club  girl  who  told  me  tliat  "before  she  'ms  a  clut  member  she 
was  much  ashamed  of  her  humble  home  -  the  faded  mended  rag  carpet  was  a  source 
of  humiliation  to  her*    ITarthest  from  her  thoughts  was  the  dream  that  she  could 
invite  the  neighborhood  girls  to  her  home  for  a  part^.    Now  as  a  member  of  a 
4~H  club  she  entertains  her  club  and  she  says  its  a  game  to  see  how  she  can 
arrange  her  furniture  so  as  to  cover  the  worn  spots.    She  has  learned  that  the 
worn  and  frayed  carpet  is  a  minor  thing.    To  quote  her  literally,  "Now  the  only 
thing  I'd  be  ashamed  of  would  be  if  ^sy  heart  became  worn  and  frayed  and  full  of 
holes."    Her  4--H  club  has  helped  her  to  put  first  things  first. 

I  wish  everyone  in  the  whole  United  States  might  have  seen  the  Iowa  4~H 
girls  exhibit  at  our  State  Fair  in  Des  Moines.    Youth  adjusting  itself  to 
changed  conditions  might  have  been  the  slogan  of  the  entire  exhibit  building  - 
girls  happy  and  proud  to  demonstrate  something  which  thsy  know  would  be  a  means 
of  making  the  dollars  stretch  farther.    4-H  girls  demonstrating  how  to  make 
bread  from  home  ground  flour,  how  to  make  prepared  breakfast  cereal  at  home. 

"  One  girl  said  concerning  her  4-H  canning  work,  "  Such  fun  as  my  sister 
and  I  have  had  this  summer  doing  our  4-H  canning.    The  first  fifty  jars  were 
a  worry  to  us  for  we  hardly  knew  what  to  expect.    How  we  consulted  our  canning 
primer  bat  now  we'd  dare  to  attempt  canning  a  whale  I  think."    The  mother  of  ;; 
these  girls  said,  "I  have  brought  up  six  girls  all  with  their  eyes  toward  the 
town  until  4-H  struck  our  corimru-nity.    lly  last  two  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  girls  in  our  commcmity  in  sui  intimate  way  by  working  on  committees, 
putting  on  plays  with  them,  exh_ibiting  products  with  them,  -  in  other  words 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  helping  to  mold  the  community  life.    They  have 
been  made  to  feel  a  definite  part  of  it  and  consequently  like  the  commanity. 
Their  eyes  are  focused  on  the  home  comzrunity  rather  tlian  on  the  city  as  were 
their  sisters.    4-H  has.  centered  the  interest  of  our  children  in  their  home  and 
in  their  community." 

The  clothing  section  of  our  fair  was  lovely  -  and  we'll  have  to  admit 
that  most  folks  thought  tl:iat  this  year  this  department  would  be  a  real  flop. 

A  challenge  had  been  thrown  out  to  girls  all  over  our  state.    What  can 
you  do  in  the  face  of  discouragement?    Wherever  there  had  been  adequate  leader- 
ship the  answer  came  back  "plenty"  -  and  plenty  they  have  done. 

I'd  like  for  you  to  h^ve  seen  the  exhibit  of  things  made  from  surprises,  - 
the  attics  were  ransacked,  old  linen  dusters  of  by-gone  days  were  changed  into 
smart  1932  suits.    One  girl  made  a  clever  jumper  suit  from  father's  discarded 
trousers.    The  most  interesting  things  were  made  out  of  the  lowly  sugar,  flour 
and  feed  sacks  and  they  were  attractive  -  good  line,  color  and  workmanship. 
Have  you  ever  thought  v/hat  interesting  coarse  weaves  some  of  thes6  sacks  have  - 
a  real  homespun^/  look  I 

One  little  miss  won  first  in  a  county  style  show  on  her  sport  dress 
made  from  a  feed  sack  washed  many  times  to  gray  the  intense  orange  of  the 
original.    With  a  black  belt,  black  buttons,  black  hat  and  shoes  -  this  young  . 
lady  carried  away  the  blue  ribbon. 

Now  you'll  laughl    Some  people  alreac3y  have  done  so.    The  humble  old 
gijc^iinj  sack  found  its  place  in  the  wardrobe.    Oh,  not  as  underwear  -  everything 
has  its  place  -  one  girl  made  a  smart  beret  and  scarf  trimming  same  with  coarse 
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yarn  in  "brom,  orani'e  ajnd  tail  -  now  you*  11  wonder  how  she  removed  some  of  the 
scratchl    She  soaked  the  sack  in  a  weal::  solution  oi  lye  water  and  rinsed  and 
rinsed.    Another  girl  made  an  attractive  summer  jacket  again  trim:ning  it  with 
coarse  yarn. 

The  orange  grower  oi  Caliiornia  and  the  apple  man  of  Washington  ".lave 
contriouted  to  Miss  4-H' s  "boudoir  unknowingly.    Such  attractive  dressing  tables 
and  improvised  closets  have  "been  and  are  "being  constructed  so  a  girl' s  room 
may  have  a  gay  festive  air. 

All  of  these  things  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  farm  home.    The  ^rirls 
"begin  with  the  things  they  have  on  hand,  encouraged  to  adjust  themselves  to 
family  finances.    The  girl's  eyes  are  open  to  the  possibilities  of  her  farm 
home  -  not  v/asting  time  in  idle  longings. 

Any  movement  which  has  as  one  of  its  fundamentals  to  center  the  attention 
of  youth  on  the  home  is  a  wholesome  one.    Former  president  Coolidge  once  said, 
"Look  well  to  the  hearthstone."     4-H  does  its  v/ork  in  the  home  laboratory  - 
the  kitchen,  the  living  room,  the  bed  room,  the  garden.    It  works  with  the  things 
on  hand.    The  lovely  stea;n  pressure  cooker  or  the  wash  boiler  if  need  be  for  a 
canner,  the  little  low  ceilinged  bed  room  with  no  closet  ~  or  modern  well 
ventilated  one  with  built-in  conveniences.    The  v/ood  cook  stove  burning  cobs  or 
the  electric  range.    The  things  a  girl  finds  in  her  own  home  -  al\7ays  showing 
how  to  do  v;ith  the  things  she  has,  keeping  her  posted  on  better  equipment  so  as 
time  goes  by  the  old  is  replaced  by  the  tested  new. 

These  are  not  the  days  when  the  family  Ford  is  gotten  out  on  Saturday 
nights,  the  entire  family  piled  in  and  all  taken  to  the  commercial  show 
irrespective  of  the  type  of  show  put  on. 

Finances  in  most  circles  will  not  warrant  this. 

Youth  mast  have  it's  recreation.    4-H  Clubs  have  stepped  to  the  fore 
providing  home  made  amusements.    Neighborhood  gatherings  are  being  strengthened. 
Home  talent  plays  are  flourishing. 

In  lov/a  a  4-H  music  appreciation  program  has  been  going  on  since  1920. 
The  lovely  things  on  the  radio  can  the  better  be  sifted  out  because  of  this^-'. 
ITot  only  the  girl  but  her  v/hole  family  have  become  interested  in  the  finer 
things  in  masic.    As  a  result  of  the  m'asic  v/ork  given  in  the  girls'  groups, 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  music  appreciation  y/ork  in  the  women' s  groups 
and  vjho  kno?/s  every  farm  men' s  groups  some  day  ma^;^  add  a  music  project  to  their 
work.    I  believe  they  would  now  if  they  weren't  afraid  some  one  would  laugh 
at  them. 

All  of  this  is  having  a  decided  effect  for  the  better  in  the  farm  home. 
Yes,  4-H  makes  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  girls'   farm  home. 


•tCXJiTRY  A1\[D  EGG  SITUATION  1  ij.  B,  ■   .     ■       ^' -^•S'^^'^^*^®, 

A  radio  talk  "by  C,  L.  Harlan,  deliveredin  the  Department  of  Agri cul tur e 
period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  hroadcast  "by  a  network  of  47  associate 
NBC  radio  stations,  Monday,  November  21,  1932,- 
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Producers  of  farm  products,  like  producers  generally,  have  had. much  to  com- 
plain of  regarding  low  prices.     The  prices  of-po"ultry  products  have  been  the  low- 
est since  long  before  the  war,  but  in  the  main  they  have  fallen  less  and  have 
rallied  better  than  those  of  most  other  farm  products. 

The  feed  situation  has  been  and  continues  very  favorable  to  chicken,  and 
egg  production,  feed  prices  being  relatively  far  below  prices  of  poultry  products. 

There  was  an  increase  of  7.5  per  cent  in  n-umbers.  of  chickens  raised,  this 
year  over  n-ujnbers  raised' in  1931,  judging  from  our  monthly  returns  of  numbers  of 
young  chickens  on  farms  in  June,  July  and  October,    We  pointed  out  in  last  month* s 
report  that  while  hens  were  4.5  per  cent  fewer  than  last  year,  pullets  for  layers 
were  4.7  per  cent  more  numerous,  indicating  an  increase  of  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  in  layers  this  winter  and  next  spring,  provided  marketings  of  hens  and 
pullets  this  mnter  should  bear  about  the  same  relation  as  last  year  to  numbers  on 
hand. 

Other  chickens  than  hens  and  pullets,  on  hand  October  1  appeared  to  be  6.6 
per  cent  more  than  last  year  at  that  time.    This  should  provide  more  chicken-  din- 
ners than  last  year,  unless  favorable  prices  for  eggs  shouCLd  reduce  the  slaughter 
of  hens  and  pullets  enough  below  that  of  last  winter  to  offset  the  increased  supply 
of  young  cliickens  for  consumption.    Fnile  prices  for  po'oltry  have  fallen  less  than 
those  of  most  farm  products,  the  absolute  prices    'both  of  eggs  and  chickens  have 
this  year  plumbed  depths  not  reached  in  the  experience  of  most  pouL  tr;;rmen  now  in 
the  business.    The  low  prices  have  led  to  much  heavier  farm  consumption  and  the 
marketing  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  product  in  towns  and  cities  accessible  by 
truck,  in  order  to  save  part  of  the  heavy  cost  of  shipmoat  and  distribution  to 
consumers  in  distant  cities. 

The  total  production  of  eggs  on  November  1  was  about  l2  per  cent  less  than 
on  the  same  date  last  year,  judging  by  returns  for  fanPi  flocks  belonging  to  Crop 
Reporters  of  the  United  States  Depa.rtmiOnt  of  Agriculture.    The  decrease  was  mostly 
due  to  a  lower  rate  of  laying  per  hen.    The  num.ber  of  hens  and  puLlets  of  laying 
age  in  these  farm  flocks  on  November  1  this  year  was  only  2,3  per  cent  less  than  a. 
year  earlier,  thus  maintaining  about  the  same  relation  to  numbers  last  year  as  has 
existed  for  the  past  six  months.    Althou^  the  rate  of  layings  per  hen  ha.s  been 
greater  this  year  than  usual,  it  has  been  less  than  the  exceptionally  hea.vy  rate  of 
last  year.    The  total  eggs  laid  per  hen  for  the  eleven  reported  layings  from  Jan- 
uary to  November  has  been  about  2  per  cent  less  this  year  than  last  year  but  about 
4  per  cent  more  than  the  5-year  average  for  these  eleven  months.    Layings  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  however,  were  10  per  cent  less  per  100  hens  than  in  1931,  when  layings  were 
exceptionally  heavy,  but  they  were  7  per  cent  more  than  the  five  year  November  1 
average  of  16.2, 
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While  the  receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  principal  markets  have  heen  relative- 
ly lighter  than  the  farm  prodaction  during  most  of  the  year,  receipts  during  re- 
cent weeks  under  the  stimulus  of  improved  prices  have  tended  to  more  nearly  equal 
or- exceed  those  of  last  year.  .  ^ 

Stocks  of  sliell  eggs  in  cold  storage  in  26  citi  es.  decreased  54  per  cent 
from  the  peal^  holdings  of  4,227,000   cases  on  July  23  up  to  Uovenber  5  while  last 
year  the  decrease  from  peak  holdings  of  6, .579, 000  cases  was  only  43  per  cent  dur- 
ing this  period.    Holdings  on  Novemher  5  were  only  1,951,000  cases  this  year,  comr- 
parei  with  3,750,000  cases  last  year,  "being  as  low  as  they  w  ere  a  month  later  in 
.any  of  the  past  7  years.    Withdrawals  of  case  eggs  from  cold  storage  are  not  as 
rapid  as  last  year,  "but  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  cold  storage  stocks  on  . 
hand.    Stocks  of  frozen  eggs  £?J'e  relatively  large  although  not  as  great  a.s  last 
year.    Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  four  principal  ma.rkets  have  been  mcii 
less  than  last  year  partly  "because  of  the  smaller  marketings  of  hens  frori  the  re- 
duced flocks  of  layers  this  year.    During  Octo"ber  they  were  a'bout  equal  to  those 
in  that  month  last  year.    Receipts  have  thus  far  foiled  to  show  the  increa.se  in 
young  "birds  that  would  ordinarily  follow  this  yearns  increase  of  ahout  7  per  cent 
ill  numher  of  chickens  raised. 


_  _  .  1     j_  ,  B  R  /  . 

A  radio  talk  iDy       L«  Harlarii  delivered  in  the  Depart.-.ientjof  M^c^Aj^ri  ^ 
period  of  •  the  National'  Farm  and'' Home  JlDurj  'bii^oa^cast  by  a  network^  f^WBQ^-a^^d^. 
ciate  statioi^s;  Wednesday,: Hovem"ber,-23^  19  32.-  ,  •  |  ^  g  Pt^ijartment  of  Agtici^^ 
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'WoYember  is  a  transi'^loii' 'month  in -the  lamb  market  when ■  the  movement  of  grass 
fat  laiTb.s  both  native  aid  western -aiid  of  feeder' Uambs  from  the  Western  States  be- 
comes progressively  AsmMi'6r-a^^  lambs  -from  the  Corn  Belt  become 
an  increasingly  large. -ipropiorti on  of  the  slau^iter "  siipply.    By  the  end  of  this 
month  the  novem^ent-o'f  lambs- 'dire'c-t  froa  western  ranges' 'will  be  practically  over 
and  front  then-  to  hes^rti  April  ■  the '-supply^'o    slaughter  laiibs  will  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  n-umber  of  Western  feeder  lanibs  that'liave  been  put  on  feed  for  market 
in  the,  Corn  Belt  'and 'Western  S-tates, 

■  Usually  the  ■'slaughter-'bf- Iambs  in  November -drops  off  rather  sharply  from 
October  which  in  iiiost  yea;rs' is  the' nto^^     of  largest  slaugLiter,    This  decrease  in 
supplies  usually  is  accompanied  by  some  strengthening  of  prices  although,  a  sharp 
advance  in  the  average  price  for  the  month  over  that  of  October  seldom  occurs. 
The  month,  of  November  this  year  has  been  fairly  normal  both,  as  regards  the  move- 
ment of  price's  and.  r  el ative- supplies .  , 

Laiib'^pri-c'es  -aft'er  having--  i^eaching  the  lowest  point  of  the  summer  and  fall 
movement  about  the  middle  of  October,  strengthened  somewhat  during  the  n'ext  three 
weeks,  and  then  made  a  rather  spectacular  advance  during  the  second  week  of  ITovem- 
ber.    The  top' price  on  slaugliter  l'aj:ibs  at  Chicago  advanced  in  four  days  from  $5.75 
to  $6.60  a  hundred  and-  at  -the  high -point  wa-s  $1,00  a  hundred  above  the  low  point  ir 
October.    .This  advance j  hd-w ever",  wfi-s  very  short  lived  for  Mthin  another  four  daj's 
the  top  was  back  to' ■  $5.75  and  the  top  yesterday  was  $6.00.    Feeder  lamb  prices 
strengthened  as  slaughtet  lamb' piri  ces  went 'Up,  especially  at  Mis  souil  Hiver  m.arket^ 
and  held  this  adVanc6  after  slaughter  lamb- prices  slipped  back.    As  a  result  the 
spread  between  slaughter  and  feeder  lamb  prices  became  the  na;rrowest  of  the  season. 

The  tenTporary  advance  in  prices  was  due  to  the  very  small  supplies  during 
that  period  together  with  short  supplies  of  both  hogs  and  cattle  and  a  narked  im- 
provement in  the  prices  of  the  former.    During  the  weel^  ending  Hovenber  12  receiptr 
of  lambs  and  sheep  a.t  seven  leading  markets  were  almost  50  per  cent  smaller  than  i: 
the  corresponding  week:  in  1931  and  m.uch  below  those  of  any  corresponding  v/eeic  in 
at  least  12  yearso    The  reduction  in  ma.rketings  of  all  livesto>-.k v; as  due  to  sever- 
al circumstances:-  the  national  election,  the  bad  weather  and  poor  roads  and  the 
sharp  drop  in  hog  and  cattle  prices  wliich  had  occurred  the  previous  week, 

Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  principal  markets  for  the  first  three  weeks 
of  November  indicate  that  the  inspected  slaugliter  for  the  month  will  be  consider-* 
ably  smaller  than  in  November  last  year  'out  still  above  the  average  ITovenoer 
slau^ater  for  the  preceding  five  yeaxs.    The  decrease  in  the  late  lamb  crop  in  the 
Western  States  this  year  began  to  be  reflected  in  both  mrket  receipts  and  slaugh- 
ter in  October,    Although,  the  estimated  lamb  crop  tliis  year  was  much  smaller  than 

(over) 
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in  1931  slaugitei-  of  this  y6ar' d  lambs  from  May" :1 .  td-^^^^^^ 

smaller  than  for  the  sanie  period  in  1931  i    In  bctdber,  however j  it  was  11  per  cent 
smaller  this  year  than  last  and  in  November  .the  - reduction  "  prohahly  will  he  rela- 
tively larger  than  in  October, 

•  •.  As  heretofore  .stated -si a^:^ter-m^)Xiles, balance  o-f  the. '':m"arke ting 
year,  ,endi  ng  May  1  >. :  1 9'33,  will-,  b  e;,  det  eminedl  1  sagely  by-  the  .-immber  'of  west  em-  1  amb  s 
that  have  .been;  pat  on  ;fe,ed.  for^:i;aarket  :ih;;the..  Corn.LBelt;  aiidv:West;ern.:Sta  All 
present  information  points  to v:a  -Q-Oiisrder;able;> reduction  ill' the;-'m 
thi  s  y-ecuT;  .corirp.ared  to  .l,ast.,...\'.Shjpm.ents./;:af .yf  eeder'ilaihbsv  Iinsp.eGted---at.:li.vestock: 
market-s,  into  ■  th-e  IJorthjLGerit^el^^orv-.CoKu^^eit'-S  mon.tlis-  July  a  to 

November.  1  were  45\:per  -C^nt;,smGller/ thail -for ,;,the  ::sm^'\^  19 '31- 'and  the  '  - 

smallest  for    the  period,  since  before  1919,    Shi pnents'. for  the'  firsts 3  weeks  of 
November  indico.te  that  the  November  totcl  v/ill  be  considerably  below  November  last 
year.    41so  shipments  of-^  feeder _  lambs,  direct;  to  feed  lots-,.-  and  not  going  through 
any  market,  into  lorth  ;;ind  •S<5P^a:.;,:ralcota,^:Minneso      and  Kcinsas  were xiucli  smaller 
this  year.. than  last  :;Qn,GL  contraQt;  f  ee;di_::^^^  States,  ■:and:  Elsewhere, 

will  be^im^h  lessi:t;han'vlag1?-ye?^  -v.-ro  ;:v"::::o;:-  ^i'-  ■^■■d  ■       '    .  ■  ■  '  ' 

The  number  of  lambs  fed  in  the  Western  Stat.es  :'■  thi. s  sea^son  may  no t  .be.  greatly 
different  from  the  number /ed  last  season.    Feeding  in  Colorado  is  expected  to  be 
on  a  consi derably  smaller-  scal:e  .thsii  last.:  year ,  but  th^  be  about,  off 

set  by  increases  in  Montana , and.  Wyomi.ng  end  in- th  the  Continental 

PividOe.,  •      .  •    ....:;vx!v    ■  .•.  '  '  >  ' 

■  ■  -  The  l.o^cation- of  .the- Xai^-ihg  on  feed  tills -year  would:  indicate -.that  the  largest 
decrease.-ln  -slaught-er:  supplies.;: fyonrl^  woutd. b§'. at  the  "^eginningi.-dJid  end 

of  the  fed  ;laiub  season...   The  ,a?ttusl:/:distn^^^^  ijhe  slaughter,  however j  . ■will 

be  ..deterrined  to  a  considerabl;e-^(^xtent,  by  the  trend 'In  jrices.  If  prices  sho^ald 
strengthen  ^materially  the -r  eductioii  i-,»:;S;uppli  es;  early,  in  the.'  season  woul  d.become 
greater  ,  and  at-  the  end.-.:pf;  the,.- season  chonge  from 

present  levels. 


